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Timely information about metals... 
CATALOGUED for your convenience 


Specific answers to many of your questions about the selection, 
fabrication and uses of Nickel alloys are available to you quickly 
from our files. 

This fund of helpful information we have gathered, checked and 
condensed into convenient printed form. The graphs, charts and 
shop guides are especially useful to men handling new materials or 
performing unfamiliar operations . . . and to new employees. This 
literature is available on request. 

You are also offered the assistance of our technical staff in solving 
material problems arising from a temporary lack of Nickel. These 
engineers are offering timely suggestions to many vital industries 
during the present emergency. 

Why not drop us a card asking for list of available literature. 
Your request for the assistance will receive prompt attention. 
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HIGHLIGHTING 





THIS ISSUE OF 
STEEL 


@ BASED on conclusions that this is to be a 
long war, the government-sponsored iron and 
steelworks expansion program definitely is to 
be accelerated and it will be allotted higher pri- 
ority ratings. The plan (p. 21) envisions 30 
more blast furnaces in addition to the six now 
under construction; of these 30 half have been 
authorized and are being cleared by the De- 
fense Plant Corp. Capacity of many existing 
blast furnaces will be increased by air condi- 
tioning. Steel expansion projects to date pro- 
vide for 7,000,000 more ingot-tons capacity. 
Electric steel capacity will be further increased 
. . . Machine tool builders are requested (p. 31) 
further to step up their output by 50 to 109 
per cent. 


« + + 


OPM’s Iron and Steel Branch has been re- 
organized (p. 21); Charles E. Adams, new head, 
has appointed nine steel executives as full-time 


consultants. . . The baffling 
Steel Men problem of priorities exten- 

sions on small orders (p. 22) 
On OPM 


has been simplified; Metals 
Reserve Co. will pay premi- 
ums to encourage production of domestic chro- 
mite and manganese ore. . . Metals in immo- 
bilized inventories have been seized (p. 22)... 
An amendment to General Preference Order 
M-21-a restricts melting certain alloys (p. 22) 
... Several new wages-hours law rulings (p. 23) 
are announced. . . . Preference Rating Order 
P-100 replaces Repair and Maintenance Order 
P-22 (p. 32); George C. Brainard replaces Ma- 
son Britton as chief of OPM’s Tools and Equip- 
ment Section; Harry A. Rapelye is new chief 
of the Nickel Branch. 


. SJ SJ 


Last week (p. 31) the government took over 
all tin; the chromium content of ferrochromium 
will be reduced. . . . Ceiling prices (p. 34) have 
been named on zinc oxide; 
industrial solvent prices are 
under control; use of metal 
in stoves and ranges will be 
curtailed; allocation of steel 
plates does not relieve consumers of necessity 


More Prices 
Are Frozen 






of filing PD-73 forms. . . . Ceiling prices (p. 35) 
have been established on warehouse-quantity 
steel resales. ... The War Department no longer 
(p. 43) will publicize new contracts; farm equip- 
ment output will be reduced 20 per cent... . 
Prices on coal tar products (p. 30) have been 
frozen. . .. There is enough scrap in this coun- 
try, declares E. L. Shaner, STEEL’s editor-in- 
chief; let’s cut through red tape and get it to 
steel plants. . . . Demand for steel in general 
(p. 83) is easier. 


° a > 


Applications of the honing process in ord- 
nance production are described (p. 48) by A. M. 


Johnson. This is an important phase in mak- 

ing many items such as re- 

. coil mechanisms, airplane en- 
Honing In 


gines, airplane propellers and 
landing gear.... John R. 
Geir tells (p. 54) how carbon 
pressure control of furnace atmospheres en- 
ables the operator to preadjust the atmosphere 
to that point where it neither carburizes nor 
decarburizes the work. .., Mechanized han- 
dling speeds tractor manufacture (p. 67) when 
a carefully planned plant layout is combined 
with highly efficient handling devices. Much 
of the processing is done right on the conveyor 
lines. 


Ordnance Work 


X-ray diffraction methods are proving increas- 
ingly useful as a method of identifying the ele- 
ments in metal alloys and the form in which they 
are present. L. L. Wyman 
explains (p. 70) some of the 
more important uses of this 
valuable tool.... E. W. P. 
Smith presents (p. 75) details 
on the steps involved in training welding oper- 
ators for immediate production work, from the 
supervisor’s standpoint. . . . Erie Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is making pack howitzers, us- 
ing much equipment already at hand. Some of 
the important operations are detailed (p. 50). . 
. . Magnets for handling metal in steel plants 
are discussed (p. 58) by A. E. Lillquist. 


Uses of X-Ray 
Diffraction 











At Inland “Full Speed Ahead’ 
Helps Build Our Two-Ocean Navy 


The United States is rapidly building the 
greatest Navy the world has ever known—a 
powerful two-ocean Navy to protect our 
shores and keep the sea lanes open, in the 
Pacific as well as in the Atlantic. 


To the shipyards in which these vessels are 
being built and to manufacturers through- 
out the land, who are producing parts and 
equipment for them, Inland is shipping 
thousands of tons of steel products. This 
steel is being used not only for the great 
“ships of the line” but also for many less 
spectacular but very essential craft such as 
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submarine chasers, tankers, seaplane tenders, 
transports, lighters and barges. 

At Inland, as in the Navy, it is “full speed 
ahead” for America’s defense. We cate 
broken many production records— we are 
operating as close to capacity as the available 
supply of raw materials will permit — and 
still making the finest steel in our history. 
And, of course, our mills are being scheduled 
in strict conformance with priority ratings 
and allocations. 

National Defense dominates our business 
todav—as it should. It is our No. 1 Job, 
and we are proud of it. 
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Steel Expansion Projects Assigned 


Higher Preference Ratings 


5 


Sixteen Million-Ton Increase in Pig Tron Capacity 


Wins OPM Approval. 


Will Require 36 New Blast 


Furnaces, Including Those Now Building . . . Facilities 


for Special Products Needed in Arms Manufacture 


WASHINGTON 

@ EXPANSION of iron and steel 
producing facilities, particularly in 
the field most vital for war produc- 
tion, will be pushed forward with 
all possible speed, OPM officials 
promised last week. 

First step in accelerating the 
program is the granting of high 
preference ratings to expansion 
projects. OPM officials in charge 
of the expansion program have 
been dissatisfied with ratings as- 
signed before this country became 
involved in actual war; the new 
ratings, however, will be in the 
high military categories. 

One of the immediate aims is to 
increase pig iron capacity to bal- 
ance present finishing facilities and 
to offset the shortages in irdn and 
steel scrap. The steel expansion 
unit in OPM has completed a sur- 
vey of pig iron facilities, which in- 
dicates a need for 16,000,000 tons 
of capacity. 

Such an expansion program 
would necessitate 36 new blast fur- 
naces, including those now being 
built with private capital. OPM 
officials list six of the latter, leav- 
ing 30 to be built with govern- 
ment funds. About half that many 
already have been allocated, and 
clearances still are being made by 
the Defense Plant Corp. 

A second immediate aim is to 
further increase electric furnace 
capacity and finishing facilities to 
provide the special treatment 
steels, alloy steels and special fin- 
ished products necessary for war 
production. 

To rush these facilities to com- 
pletion, preference ratings just be- 
low the top military projects are 
planned. All other steps possible 
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To Be Rushed 


rN 


to rush the program will be taken, 
according to W. L. Batt, director of 
the OPM Materials Division. 

One now under consideration is 
to equip an important number of 
existing blast furnaces with air 
conditioning units, which can be 
installed within four or five months 
without delaying plant operations. 
It is estimated this will increase 
pig iron output by 5 to 8 per cent 
for eight months a year, meaning 
an additional 1,000,000 to 2,500,000 
tons a year. This dry blast process 
also would result in a substantial 
annual saving of coke. 

Steel expansion projects ap 
proved to date, totaling more than 
7,000,000 ingot tons, Mr. Batt point- 
ed out, are designed to meet speci- 
fic needs of war production. These 
are alloy bars, tool steel bars, cold 
finished bars, armor plate, special 
steel castings and steel plates. 

Another consideration of prime 
importance is the increase in Great 


Con- 
construction of 16 


Lakes ore shipping capacity. 
tracts for the 
new ore boats already have been 
let by the Maritime Commission. 

Detailed reports on steel will be 
made regularly to the SPAB, Mr. 
Batt said, based on additional in- 
formation being gathered by the 
Iron and Steel Branch. 

OPM emphasis will be given to 
completion of projects now ap- 
proved or under construction, and 
additional projects will be recom- 
mended as the need for them is 
demonstrated, Long-range planning 
is vital in steel because it takes 
from 18 to 24 months to complete 
all production facilities necessary 
for each million ton increase in 
steel output, 

Timing of the building of various 
units and the amount of tonnage 
which may ultimately be required 
will depend, Mr. Batt said, on the 
turn of war in various parts of 
the world. 


Nine Top-Flight Steel Executives 
Join OPM Iron and Steel Branch 


Reorganization of the Iron and 
Steel Branch of the OPM Materials 
Division was effected last week, 
with the appointment of nine top- 
flight steel industry executives to 
the division as full time consultants. 

These men, some of whom are 
already on the job, will devote 
their time to specific problems aris- 
ing in connection with the various 
iron and steel divisions. 

Charles E. Adams, chief of the 





Branch, will be 
following as con- 


Iron and Steel 
assisted by the 
sultants: 

J. L. Block, executive vice presi- 
dent, Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

Norman W. Foy, general man- 
ager of sales, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland. 

George G. Gries, 
in charge of. sales, 
Steel Corp., Detroit. 

J. V. Honeycutt, 


vice president 
Great Lakes 


assistant vice 
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president, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

C. H. Longfield, general manager 
in charge of sales, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 

J. H. McKown, assistant vice 
president, United States Steel Corp., 
New York. 

Arthur V. Wiebel, chief engineer, 
Pittsburgh’ district, Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., United States 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Melvin W. Cole, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., has been appointed special ad- 
viser on plates. 

W. G. Hume, general manager of 
sales, Pittsburgh Steel Co., has as- 
sumed similar duties in connection 
with wire rods and cold-rolled bars. 

The Iron and Steel Branch is one 
of the OPM divisions transferred 
to the recently completed tempo- 
rary building opposite the Social 
Security building. 


Regulations Governing Extension of 


Ratings on Small Orders Simplified 


@ NEED for speeding up produc- 
tion has prompted the Priorities Di- 
vision to streamline and simplify 
regulations governing the extension 
of preference ratings on orders in- 
volving less than $500 worth of ma- 
terial. 

Such orders amount to approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the total num- 
ber of extensions handled in the 
field by the Army and Navy con- 
tracting officers, although these 
small orders amount to only about 
2 per cent of the total dollar value 
covered by all certificates. 

Under the previous system a man- 
ufacturer who wanted to extend a 
preference rating had to go to the 
appropriate contracting officer and 
have him fill out and authenticate 
a PD-3 form in order to extend 
his rating to a supplier. 

This system still holds for exten- 
sions of ratings in transactions 
over $500. 

Under the new system, however, 
a manufacturer who wants to extend 
an Army or Navy preference rating 
to obtain material valued at less 
than $500 may attend to the exten- 
sion himself, without the necessity 
of having a contracting officer go 
through the previous routine re- 
quirements. 

This new streamlining privilege, 
however, may be used only if the 
material to be obtained with the 
rating is to be physically incorpo- 
rated in the finished product cov- 
ered by the certificate being ex- 
tended. 

To make such an extension, the 
manufacturer involved will certify 
on his purchase order the rating ap- 
plicable, the name of the issuing 
bureau, the number of the prime 
contract, the serial number of the 
certificate being extended and will 
type on the purchase order the 
wording of Paragraph No. 3 of the 
PD-3 Form, which reads as follows: 

“T hereby certify (a) that the ma- 
terial specified in this certificate is 
essential for completion of the con- 
tract(s) cited herein, (b) that the 
specified quantities are not greater 


99 


ee 


than required for said contract(s), 
and (c) that the specified delivery 
date(s) in the installment delivery 
schedule on the face of this certifi- 
cate (or appended hereto) are not 
earlier than actually necessary for 
completion on time of said con- 
tract(s). 
(Signed) 

This endorsement on the purchase 
order must be signed by the manu- 
facturer but need not be counter- 
signed by a _ government official 
where the amount is less than $500 
and the material is to be physically 
incorporated. 

Copies of -urchase orders so cer- 
tified must be distributed by the 
manufacturer as follows: 

One to the supplier of the mate- 
rial in question; 

One to the supply arm or bureau 
of the Army or Navy initiating the 
prime contract; and 

One to the director of priorities 
in Washington. 
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Priorities Division Limits 
Melting of Alloy Iron, Steel 


Under an amendment to general 
preference order M-21-a, effective 
immediately, producers are prohib- 
ited from melting any alloy iron or 
alloy steel containing specified al- 
loying elements in _= specified 
amounts except to fill orders with a 
rating of A-10 or higher, or by spe- 
cial direction of the Priorities Divi- 
sion. 

On Jan. 1, a further prohibition 
under this amendment becomes ef- 
fective against delivery of such ma- 
terials except on the same terms 
and a further prohibition becomes 
effective that the director of priori- 
ties may issue orders permitting or 
disallowing specific deliveries. The 
director also may issue orders gov- 
erning the amounts of any alloy- 
ing material to be issued in the pro- 
duction of any alloy steel or alloy 
iron. 

Alloy iron or alloy steel contain- 
ing any of the following elements 
in the following amounts are cov- 





ered by today’s amendment: Man- 
ganese in excess of 1.65 per cent; 
copper in excess of .60 per cent; 
chromium in excess of .60; molyb- 
denum in excess of .60; nickel in 
excess of .60; cobalt, tungsten or 
vanadium in any amount specified 
or known to have been added to ob- 
tain a desired alloying effect. 


OPM Requisitions Materials 
Held for Foreign Account 


Requisitioning of more than $1,- 
000,000 worth of critical scarce ma- 
terials held in warehouses and 
railroad terminals for shipment to 
foreign countries was announced to- 
day by Director of Priorities Nelson. 
The seizures were the first under 
the property requisitioning order 
signed by the President Nov. 19. 

Property seized included more 
than 13,000,000 pounds of steel in 
bars, plates and shapes, 3,500,000 
pounds of electrolytic copper, 34,- 
000 pounds of tin and other mate- 
rials. All steel stocks seized have 
been located during the recent sur- 
vey by OPM of so-called immobilized 
inventories. Most of the material 
was taken over by the Navy Depart- 
ment, including copper, tin and a 
quantity of teakwood. Owners of 
the seized materials were mainly 
firms in Holland, Switzerland and 
Sweden which had placed their or- 
ders before the outbreak of the war 
and they will be compensated under 
regulations approved on Dec. 8. It 
is expected that further requisition- 
ing of idle materials will be made 
through the Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission, with the approval 
of OPM, and by OPM. 


Speed Production of 
Power Units for Navy 


@ Steam turbines rapidly being 
built to drive the nation’s two-ocean 
navy and expanded merchant ma- 
rine would produce enough power 
to supply electrical needs of all 
Atlantic seaboard states from 
Maine to Florida, according to 
Ralph Kelly, vice president in 
charge of sales, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Addressing the New York sec- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineering recently, Mr. 
Kelly said, “If a rough total is 
made of all the horsepower in tur- 
bines being built for the United 
States Navy and the merchant 
marine, it will amount to some- 
thing like one-half of the present 
installed turbine capacity of the 
public utility industry.” 

In addition to ship turbines, elec- 
trical manufacturers are building 
land turbines and waterwheel gen- 
erators whose power output will 
exceed 5,000,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tricity. 
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Rules Waiting Time During 
Blackout Not “Hours Worked” 


@ TIME spent by employes on the 
premises of an employer covered 
by the wage and hour law during 
blackouts or air raid alarms where 
no work is done need not be com- 
pensated for as “hours worked,” 
Acting Administrator Baird Snyder, 
Wage and Hour Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, has ruled. 

Plants producing war materials 
should be exempt from _ practice 
blackouts and air raid warning re- 
hearsals after sufficient drill and 
provision of satisfactory blackout 
precautions, the Office of Civilian 
Defense declared last week. 

The agency announced that in- 
dustrial plants should not be evacu- 
ated and suggested that proper 
shelter be provided for workers in 
case of actual raids. 


Guards, Watchmen Covered by 
Fair Labor Standards Act 


The federal government, states, 
counties, municipalities or other 
political subdivisions of states are 
not “employers” under the _ fair 
labor standards act; and men hired 
as guards by states or political sub- 
divisions during the war emergency 
may be employed without respect 
to the requirements of the wage 
and hour law, Baird Snyder, acting 
administrator of the wage and hour 
division, has ruled. 

Numerous inquiries reached the di- 





Gary Tries a Blackout 


CHICAGO 
@ Co-operating with the United 
States Army, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp.’s Gary, Ind., works is con- 
ducting “daytime blackouts” to de- 
termine how effectively the plant 
can be concealed rapidly from 
enemy bombing planes by throwing 
a gigantic smoke screen on all 
sides and top. 
The plant extends three miles 
along Lake Michigan, and about 
1% miles wide. First experiment, 
only partially successful, was tried 
Dec. 18. The smoke screen is de- 
veloped, it is understood, by tar 
and wet coal in the _ furnaces. 
Switch engines also were used as 
smudge pots. Another test will be 
made Dec. 22. 





vision recently on the requirements 
with respect to the employment of 
special additional guards by cities, 
utilities, and other employers. 
Where employers other than the 
political subdivisions either employ 
additional guards or, because of the 
lack of available man-power, 
lengthen the hours of guards al- 
ready employed, the wage paid to 
such guards as are engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce, must 
meet the minimum requirement of 
30 cents an hour—that is, $12 for a 
40-hour week—unless a wage order 
sets a higher hourly rate (not over 
40 cents an hour or $16 a week) for 





Jap Bombers Wreck Honolulu Business District 
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@ This charred and smoldering mass of wreckage was, until the Japanese attack 
on Honolulu Dec. 7, a prosperous business section on the Pacific island. NEA 
photo, passed by United States censor 
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the industry. Time and one-half the 
hourly rate must be paid for hours 
worked over 40 each week. Guards 
or watchmen hired by employers 
who are in commerce or producing 
goods for commerce, and whose 
work it is to protect such activities 
conducted by their employers, are 
subject to the fair labor standards 
act, the courts have held, even 
though they do no productive work. 


Republic Aviation Working on 
24-Hour, Seven-Day Week 


In compliance with the request 
of the War Department, Republic 
Aviation Corp. has inaugurated a 
three-shift “around-the-clock” seven- 
day work week. 

“The Republic Aviation Corp. 
plant with the help of the War De- 
partment has been placed on a full 
wartime footing,” President Ralph 
S. Damon said. “All steps which 
are humanly possible have been 
taken to assure the utmost in pro- 
duction results and the maximum of 
protection for our property. While 
awaiting word of the performance 
of Republic planes in the Pacific 
area, our entire organization is de- 
termined to spare no sacrifice or 
effort to provide every possible re- 
inforcement in equipment to the 
air forces.” 

Arrangements for the change to 
the new 24-hour production sched- 
ule were completed in less than 
48 hours. 


Pennsylvania To Issue Daily 
Reports on Material Shortages 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry has announced it will 
make daily reports on the effect of 
material shortages on industry and 
employment throughout the state. 
Preliminary surveys show unem- 
ployment has already begun to in- 
crease as a result of inability of 
manufacturers to obtain materials, 
about 15,000 workers now reported 
idle among 114 representative ein- 
ployers contacted for the survey. 
The state-wide studies will be car- 
ried out by the field offices of the 
state employment service, and as a 
by-product will report companies 
able to take defense work but with- 
out orders as yet. 


$225,000 for Employes 


@ Acme Steel Co., Chicago, strip 
steel producer, recently announced 
that Christmas. checks totaling 
$225,000 will be distributed to its 
employes. The equivalent of two 
weeks’ pay will be given to those 
who have been with the company 
more than six months while those 
employed after July 2, 1941 will 
receive one week’s pay. 


23. 





10 to 20 Per Cent Saving in Lead 


Supply Possible by Conservation 


@ WAYS in which lead may be con- 
served are outlined in a report by 
the advisory committee on metals 
and minerals, National Research 
Council, National Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

Committee estimates the total di- 
rect war needs will not require 
more than 20 per cent of the total 
available lead and points out that 
production could be increased by 
raising lead prices. 

Because of the large number of 
small uses for lead and the impor- 
tance of the large uses, restrictions 
on the use of lead will entail con- 
siderable hardship. In view of the 
availability of smelting and refining 
facilities, some arrangement by 
which lead miners can work more 
than five days a week, thus increas- 
ing the domestic supply of metal, 
appears the most applicable meth- 
od of procedure in this particular 
case. Until this is done, there will 
be lack of incentive to conserve and 
substitute. 

Pending a suitable increase in 
the supply, it appears that saving 
can be accomplished by: 


1. Limitation of the use of lead 
“oil. 

2. Substitution of other pigments 
for white lead as fast as substitutes 
become available, (or possibly limit- 
ing the use of all white pigments). 

3. Reduction of cable sheathing 
thickness. 

4. Elimination of ornamental die 
castings and gadgets. 

5. Restrictions in building uses 
and revamping of building codes. 


6. Substitution of asphalt or other 


paint for some uses of red lead. 

7. Reduction in amount of lead 
per storage battery. 

Such conservation and substitu- 
tion measures might save a total 
of some 10 per cent, or around 100,- 
000 tons annually, as soon as they 
can be put into effect and ultimate- 
ly, perhaps, up to 15 or 20 per cent 
when all have been carried to the 
limit. 

Experts generally agree increased 
lead production can be stimulated 
by an increased price for pig lead. 
Both foreign production available 
for importation and domestic pro- 
duction could, in their opinion, re- 





spond to price stimulation. Regard- 
less of what inducements are nec- 
essary to expand the production, the 
bald fact stands out that the do- 
mestic lead-producing facilities are 
not being used to capacity. What- 
ever steps are necessary to reach 
capacity production should be taken. 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 
Frozen at Nov. 5-Dec. 5 Levels 


Ceiling prices for reclaimed rub- 
ber, most important substitute for 
crude rubber, have been established 
at levels that prevailed between Nov. 
5 and Dec. 5 in a new price schedule 
issued by OPA. 

New schedule became effective 
Dec. 20. Pressure for higher re- 
claimed rubber prices is growing 
more acute with the threat to con- 
tinued crude rubber supplies from 
the Far East. OPA has determined 
after investigation that further price 
advances will not increase supplies. 


Du Pont Agrees To Maintain 
Present Sulphuric Acid Prices 


The Grasselli. Chemicals Depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., one of the largest producers 
and sellers of sulphuric acid, a key 
chemical of universal use, has 
agreed with OPA to continue pres- 
ent prices through the first quarter. 





New York ‘‘Responds’’ to an Air-Raid Alarm 


NEW YORK 
@ This town was laughing last 
week at a demonstration of a new 
“super-siren.”’ 

Millions of persons in the metro- 
politan area braced themselves at 
4 o’clock Wednesday afternoon; 
thousands of air-raid wardens hur- 
ried to their posts, extra police 
were on duty to prevent panic, and 
“the Little Flower” stationed him- 
self “across the Brooklyn bridge” 

when a terrific sound was sched- 
uled to be heard. The siren was 
mounted atop a truck at Spring 
and Lafayette streets. 

Says the New York Herald Tri- 
bune: “In Manhattan the siren 
was as audible as Sandburg’s fog. 
In Long Island . . . as soothing as 
the call of a hoot owl from a dis- 
tant ridge In Queens people 
heard a plaintive mooing sound. 

“Instead of a fearsome din the 
note came as a low-pitched moan. 
It could be heard faintly three 
blocks away; not on Fifth avenue, 
nor in Times Square, nor in police 
headquarters.” 

The mayor did not hear the 
sound: returned sadly. 

He said: “We'll have to get a 
large number of local sirens until 
some better central alarm system 
is devised.” 
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The demonstrator said: “It was 
only an experiment, anyway.” His 
engineer: “The steam was wet.” 


Perhaps, what we need here is a 
good old-fashioned Great Lakes fog 
horn. 
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Recondition Delaware TAN 
River Blast Furnace 
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@ Rehabilitation was started Dec. 12 
on the Chester, Pa., blast furnace 
formerly owned by Delaware River 
Steel Co. The stack will be operated 
by a newly formed company, Pitts- 
burgh Ferromanganese Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 
Co., Pittsburgh. 
Reconditioning will probably take 
5 to 6 months, it was reported last 
week. When completed, the stack 
will be blown in on pig iron, al- 
though it is expected eventual out- 
put will be ferromanganese. 
By-product coke will be supplied 
from ovens being built for Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. on an adjacent 
property. Coke ovens are expected 
to be in production by March. 
Financing has been approved by 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., the 
total cost including property being 
about $927,000. Defense Plant Corp. 
will retain title, Pittsburgh Ferro- 
manganese operating under a lease. 
Wade Oldham, formerly district 
manager for Republic Steel Corp., 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been ap- 
pointed plant manager. 


Report Cumberland 
Stack Being Repaired 


@ Preparations are being made to 
bring into operation in the near fu- 
ture the Cumberland Furnace, 
Tenn., blast furnace, last reported 
as owned by Warren [Iron Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. The plant, said to 
have been the first of its kind erected 
south of the Ohio river, has been 
operated intermittently for consider- 
ably more than one hundred years, 
some reports say since Revolution- 
ary war days. 

The present furnace was built in 
1892 on the site of an older stack, 
was last rebuilt in 1899, last relined 
in 1929 and last operated in the lat- 
ter year. It is 60 feet high, with 
9-foot hearth and 13-foot bosh, and 
has an annual capacity of 15,000 
gross tons ferrophosphorus. 

The earlier stack, for which rec- 
ords are available, was built in 
1825, and was 35 x 10% feet, with 
annual capacity 4000 net tons. 

Ore was formerly furnished from 
the company’s Cumberland Furnace 
ore mines, also long idle. 


Cancel Traffic Dinner 


@ John B. Keller, assistant general 
traffic manager, Koppers Co., and 
president of the Traffic Club of 
Pittsburgh, announced that the 
board of governors of the club has 
canceled its annual dinner “in order 
that all could better direct their en- 
ergies and efforts to production and 
transportation in the war effort.” 
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PRODUCTION . 


@ PRODUCTION of open-hearth, 
last week was unchanged at 97% 


declined and five held the rate of the previous week. 


Steady 


bessemer and electric furnace ingots 


Four districts gained, three 
A year ago the rate 


cent. 


was 95 per cent; two years ago it was 90% per cent 


St. Louis—Dropped 5 points to 91 
per cent as one open hearth was 
taken off for repair. Scrap short- 
age still threatens. 

Buffalo—Held at 79 per cent with 
prospect scrap supply will support 
this rate well through January. 

Chicago—Increased 1% points to 
103 per cent, only %-point below the 
alltime high established the first 
week in November. Several re- 
paired open hearths have been light- 
ed. A new record is expected this 
week. 

Detroit—Unchanged at 90 per cent 
in face of dwindling scrap reserve. 

Cincinnati—With two mills oper- 
ating all open hearths, steelmaking 
gained 4 points to 95 per cent, the 
highest rate since March. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Return of an 
open hearth by Republic Steel Corp. 
raised the rate 5 points to 95 per 
cent. 

Central eastern seaboard—Steady 
at 87 per cent, with a smaller drop 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Dec. 20 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh 96 ~ 2 95 91 
Cyicame ....... 108 tj 15 975 92 
Eastern Pa..... 87 None 95 85 
Youngstown ... 92 None 91 91 
Wheeling ..... 91 — 3 98.5 85 
Cleveland .. 94% + § 86.5 87.5 
Dame ....:.. 7 None 93 79.5 
Birmingham ~ 1 5 97 94 
New England.. 8&4 None 100 89 
Cincinnati ... 95 + 4 87 82 
St. Louis..... 91 — 5 Sia Tt 
oe 90 None 96 9U 
Average ... 97.5 None 95 90.5 





than usual expected Christmas 
week. 
Cleveland—Larger production by 


one interest more than balanced a 
reduction by another, the rate ad- 
vancing %-point to 94% per cent. 
A slight drop is expected this week. 

New England—Continued at 84 
per cent with an increase probable 
this week. 


Pittsburgh Repairs to open 
hearths caused a drop of 2 points 
to 96 per cent. 

Wheeling—Declined 3 points to 91 


per cent due to need for furnace 
repair. 

Youngstown, O.—Production con- 
tinued at 92 per cent for the third 
week, with 71 open hearths and 
three bessemers active. Only scrap 
shortage prevents a higher rate. 
Next week the schedule is_ for 
about 80 per cent, Christmas inter- 
ruption cutting output Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. will not 
suspend and Republic Steel Corp. 
will keep some open hearths on at 
Warren, O., but all other units will 
be idle 32 to 40 hours, 


Steelmaking Operations To Be 


Maintained Christmas Day 
PITTSBURGH 
All steelmaking operations will 
be maintained on Christmas day by 
most steel companies, with workers 
being paid time and a half regard- 
less of whether or not they are em- 
ployed on continuous operations 
which are exempted from holiday 
overtime by union contracts. Cer- 
tain primary mills will operate, al- 
thouzh finishing mills generally will 
be ‘dle. 














MEN of INDUSTRY 


@ T. M. GIRDLER, chairman, Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland, will 
accept the position of chairman 
and chief executive officer of Vul- 
tee Aircraft Ine. and Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. He will continue as 
chairman of Republic, but will 
spend such time as may be neces- 
sary in heading the aircraft com- 
panies, 
+ 
H. R. Coward has been appointed 
manager of conduit sales, Steel and 
Tubes Division otf Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, effective Jan. 1. 
He succeeds H. H. Benfield, who has 
joined the Bull Dog Electric Prod- 
ucts Co., New York. Mr. Coward 
joined Steel and Tubes in 1932, 
working out of Kansas City, Mo., 
and in 1937 was transferred to the 
Chicago office as assistant Midwest 
sales manager in charge of conduit 
sales. 
+ 
Henry B. Duffus, formerly super- 
visor of safety and plant protec- 
tion at the East Springfield, Mass., 
works of Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., has been appointed me- 
chanical safety engineer in the 
headquarters medical department 
at East Pittsburgh, Pa. His duties 
will include safety work at the 24 
plants and 33 district manufactur- 
ing and repair departments of 
Westinghouse throughout the coun- 
try. 
+ 
T. Lane Watson has been appoint- 
ed manager of sales, Cincinnati dis- 
trict, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
succeeding William P. Andrews, 
who has become manager of sales, 
Cleveland district. Mr. Watson has 
a continuous record of service with 
United States Steel Corp. subsid- 
iaries since 1910, when he was em- 
ployed at Pittsburgh. Since April, 
1938, he has been assistant man- 
ager of sales, Chicago district. 
+ 
Jay T. Osler has been elected 
chairman of the board, Continen- 
tal Roll & Steel Foundry Co., East 
Chicago, Ind., to succeed the late 
Albert Pack. He will continue as 
president. John W. Hubbard, chair- 
man, Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been elected a director to suc- 
ceed Mr. Pack. 
Other newly elected directors in- 
clude G. N. Herman, vice president 
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H. R. Coward 





Henry B. Duffus 





T. Lane Watson 


in charge of sales; M. G. Sternberg, 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, and G. D. Patterson, partner 
in the law firm of Winston, Strawn 
& Shaw, Chicago. 

+ 

Walter Geist, vice president and 
general representative, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been 
elected a director, York Ice Machin- 
ery Corp., York, Pa. 

a7 

R. G. Webb, since Feb. 1 assist- 
ant division superintendent, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
railroad, Lewistown, Mont., has been 
appointed superintendent of air 
brakes, with headquarters at the 
carrier’s Milwaukee shops. 

+ 

Elliott Harrington, the past year 
sales manager, air conditioning and 
commercial refrigeration depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J., has been named man- 
ager of sales, induction motor sec- 
tion of the G-E motor division at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

s 

Paul 0. Christy, since Feb. 16 
superintendent of equipment, TIIli- 
nois Central railroad, Chicago, has 
been named head of the mechanical 
department to succeed his brother, 
George C. Christy, who is retiring 
after 42 years’ service. 

J. N. Fox has been made superin- 
tendent of equipment to succeed 
Mr. Christy. W. L. Jones has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Fox as master mechan- 
ic in Jackson, Tenn.; D. L. MeMil- 
lan succeeds Mr. Jones as master 
mechanic at Champaign, IIl., and 
J. W. Martin has become assistant 
master mechanic at Markham yard, 
Chicago, succeeding Mr. McMillan. 

¢ 


W. J. Calnan, H. D. Tietz and 
E. A. Turner have been appointed 
assistants to J. F. MecNamara, 
Monel sales manager, Internation- 
al Nickel Co. Inc., New York. 
H, E. Searle, formerly an assist- 
ant to Mr. McNamara as manager, 
engineering sales, Monel depart- 
ment, has been transferred to the 
nickel sales department under R. L. 
Suhl, sales manager. C. J. Biano- 
wicz becomes head of the chemical 
section of Monel sales to succeed 
Mr. Turner. 

The titles of manager, engineer- 
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ing sales, and of manager, sales 
promotion, the latter held by Mr. 
Tietz, have been abolished. 

. 

Judson F. Stone, for many years 
a director, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, has been elected chair- 
man of the board, to succeed the 
late Harold F. McCormick. Mr. 
Stone has been associated with the 
company 50 years. J. L. McCaffrey, 
vice president in charge of sales, 
has been elected second vice presi- 
dent and a director. He will con- 
tinue to exercise direct supervision 


over sales. 
+ 


Leigh Willard, president, Inter- 
lake Iron Corp., Chicago, has been 
elected a director, American Iron 
and Steel Institute, New York. 


Bool Retires as Pickands, 
Mather & Co. Partner 


@ Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleve- 
land, last week announced the re- 
tirement of Samuel E. Bool from the 
partnership as of Dec. 31, 1941, after 


an active association of 54 years. 

Mr. Bool was born in Hailsham, 
England, April 3, 1870. With his 
parents, he came to the United 
States in 1872 and attended the Col- 
lamer public school, Shaw Academy 
and Spencerian Business College in 
Cleveland. 

A day before his sixteenth birth- 
day, he was employed by Detroit 
& Cleveland Navigation Co. as an 
office boy and soon was promoted 
to billing clerk. 

Dec. 8, 1886, he went into the of- 
fices of George H. and S. P. Ely in 
the Mercantile Bank building at 
Bank and Superior streets, Cleve- 
land. The Messrs. Ely were agents 
for the Minnesota Iron Co., whose 
“Minnesota Y,”’ “Minnesota” and 
“Red Lake” iron ores were taken 
from mines at Tower, Minn. Mr. 
Bool’s principal duties consisted of 
obtaining ore cards, showing ship- 
ments, consignee, car number and 
weights from the railroads; entering 
these data in the ore register; and 
at the end of the month preparing 
invoices, etc. He also was charged 
with handling considerable corre- 


spondence, all letters being written 
in long hand. The typewriter had 
not yet been accepted for general 
use, although a machine called the 
Calligraph was used in some offices. 

In 1887, a large stock interest in 
the Minnesota Iron Co. was pur- 
chased by Chicago investors. Among 
them was J. C. Morse, then presi- 
dent of Illinois Steel Co. and a part- 
ner in Pickands, Mather & Co, The 
agency for the Minnesota company, 
and with it Mr. Bool and the ore 


register, were taken over by Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Dec. 15, 1887. 


After serving Pickands, Mather & 
Co. in many capacities, including 
bookkeeper, cashier and auditor, Mr. 
Bool was admitted as a member of 
the firm in 1923. He has devoted 
most of his time to financial affairs 
of the company and its affiliates. 

He is a director of several Pick- 
ands, Mather enterprises, and also 
of the Great Lakes Towing Co., Cen- 
tral National Bank, Penton Publish- 
ing Co., and other Cleveland com- 
panies. He will continue to have 
his headquarters in the offices of 
Pickands, Mather & Co. 





Industries Keeping in Touch with Public 


@ Painters have replaced “Defense” 
with “War” on this sign outside Gen- 
eral Electric Co.'s plant in Schenectady, 
N. Y., which tells 32,000 workers there 
and the public of their progress on the 
industrial front. Darkest portion of each 
column shows percentage of output for 
war each month since Jan. 1 
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B Left, “Timkenettes’, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., factory girls, costumed in 
red, white and blue outfits sold $36,417 
worth of Defense Savings Stamps in the 
commercial and residential district of 
Canton, O., assisted by a four-day pub- 
licity campaign—which earned them a 
special news release with photo by the 
Treasury Department, Washington 











Canada To Build Magnesium Plant; 
Output Will Be Allocated to Britain 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ CONSOLIDATED Mining & 
Smelting Co. Ltd., Montreal, has 
made an agreement with the Cana- 
dian government whereby the com- 
pany will construct and operate a 
government-owned plant for the pro- 
duction of magnesium. Location 
of the plant, which is to have an 
annual capacity of 5000 tons and 
will be operated without profit to 
the company, has not been decided. 

Plants have been built and are 
in operation by the company at 
Trail, B. C., and Calgary, Alta., 
under similar agreements. The 
new magnesium plant is expected 
to be in operation within ten 
months. It will be built on ac- 
count of the British government, 
and production will be allocated to 
Great Britain. 

Chrysler Corp. of Canada Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont., has been given an 
order for more than 6000 army 
trucks, to be delivered early in 1942, 
according to J. H. Berry, director 
general of automotive production. 
Contracts placed by the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply in 
the week ended Dec. 2 totaled 5450, 


with aggregate value $17,974,842. 
United States companies received 


orders totaling $33,181. The awards 
included: 


Land transport: International Harves- 
ter Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
$39,750; General Motors Products of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Oshawa, $58,524; Chrysler 
Corp. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, $7183. 

Aircraft: British Aeroplane Engines, 
Ltd., Montreal, Que., $72,900; Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., Montreal, $8302: 
Canadian Wright, Ltd., Montreal, $6915; 
Drummond, McCall & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
$57,844; Railway & Power Engineering 
Corp. Ltd., Montreal, $6588; Canadian 
Wm. A Rogers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
$5760; Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, $14,259; McQuay-Norris 
Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, $30,- 
780; Standard Tube Co., Ltd., Woodstock, 
$28,011; Prairie Airways, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask., $7889. 

Instruments: Neptune Meter Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., $5720; Research Enter- 
prises, Ltd., Toronto, $630,000. 

Electrical equipment: John Hay & Co., 
Ltd., Eastview, Ont., $6277; Canadian 
Line Materials, Ltd., Ottawa, $6233; 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Ottawa, $17,- 
917; Canadian Wire & Cable Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, $12,880; Rogers-Majestic Corp., 
Ltd., Toronto, $10,536; Federal Wire & 
Cable Co, Ltd., Guelph, Ont., $20,700. 

Machinery: Northern Machine Works, 
Bathurst, N. B., $6750; Boyles Bros. Drill!- 
ing Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., $57,740. 

Munitions: Allied Brass, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., $53,310; Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal, 
$5700; Dominion Arsenals, Ottawa, Ont., 
$45,562; Renfrew Electric & Refrigera- 
tor Co.,.Ltd., Renfrew, Ont., $214,425; 
Canadian Wm, A. Rogers, Ltd., Toronto, 
$7379. 

Metals: Aluminum Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., $116,500; F. Bacon & Co., 
Reg’d., Montreal, $15,128; Consolidated 


Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
$7890. 

Ordnance: National Research Council, 
Ottawa, Ont., $30,000; Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, $1,775,147. 

Chemicals: Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Co,, Ltd., Montreal, $252,000. 

War construction projects: Fundy Con- 
struction Co., Halifax, N. S., $126,000; 
W. E. Emerson & Sons, Ltd., St. John, 
N. B., $121,900; Stewart Construction Co., 
Sherbrooke, Que., $119,840; E. G. M. Cape 
& Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., $265,000; Con- 
nolly & Twizell, Reg’d., Montreal, $78,- 
800; S. F. Bowser Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
$137,500; Dominion Construction Corp., 
Ltd., Toronto, $1,528,000; Tomlinson Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, $138,000; 
Armstrong Bros. Construction Co., Bramp- 
ton, Ont., $164,888; Canadian Bridge Co., 
Ltd., Walkerville, Ont., $100,000; Fraser, 
Macdonald Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
$96,466; Bird Construction Co., Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, $603,423; Henry Borger & Son, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, $214,330; Claydon Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, $470,998; Carter-Hails- 
Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, $177,000; 
Poole Construction Co. Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta., $260,000; W. C. Wells, Ltd., Wilkie, 
Sask., $223,326. 

Miscellaneous: General Steel Wares, 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., $95,260; Hy-Grade 
Metal Products Co., Guelph, $9539; 
Viceroy Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, $191,489; 
Office Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., Ottawa, 
$6706; National Electric Refrigerator 
Co. Ltd., Montmagny, Que., $8392; North- 
ern Electric Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., 
$73,134; Universal Plumbing & Heating 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., $15,900; Anthes 
Foundry, Ltd.. Winnipeg, Man., $7873; 
Assiniboia Engineering Co., and Dutton 
Bros. & Co., Winnipeg, Man., $38,954; 
Wismer-Kester Sheet Metal Works, Sas- 
katoon, Sask., $11,215; G. E. Baynes, 
Vancouver, B. C., $16,000; Sterling Con- 
struction Co., Windsor, Ont., $12,000; 





New Idea Furnace, Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont., 
$11,000; Dominion Construction Co., Win- 


nipeg, Man., $46,000; McEachren & 
Strachan, Ltd., Amherst, N. S., $21,000; 
Enterprise Foundry Co. Ltd., Sackville, 
N. B., $9000; Magloire-Couchon, Ltd., 
Quebec, Que., $5000; Partridge-Haliiday, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., $8000; Moncton 
Plumbing & Supply Co., Moncton, N. B., 
$16,000; Municipal Spraying & Contract- 
ing Co., Ltd., Halifax, N. S., $92,000. 


Z, 


Regulation of Metal Civilian 
Goods Production Ordered 


Order providing regulation or 
elimination of production of a large 
number of civilian goods in an ef- 
fort to conserve steel and other 
metals for war requirements was 
issued last week, effective immedi- 
ately, by Alan H. Williamson, Can- 
ada’s controller of supplies. 

Specifically designated is produc- 
tion of items as bicycles, tricycles, 
joycycles, children’s wagons and 
cars made of metal. Ice skates, roll- 
er skates, metal beds and other fur- 
niture, novelties, electric broilers, 
fans, grilles, irons, mixers, percol- 
ators, toasters, electric tea kettles, 
waffle irons and other electrical ap- 
pliances for household use are also 
included. 

Other articles affected by the or- 
der: Toys, in which metal of any 
kind other than precious metals is 
the component material of greatest 
volume or value, commercial laun- 
dry and dry cleaning machinery, 
metal signs, metal wastepaper bas- 
kets, trays, smoking stands, orna- 
ments, metal lockers, metal fencing, 
metal coffins, all metal furniture, 
all sewing machines, metal trunks, 
and many other articles of which 





Looking Up at a Valentine 





@ Belly of a “Valentine” tank comes into view as it is hoisted by crane on 
the assembly line in Angus Shops, Montreal. Public Information photo. passed 
by Canadian censor 
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metal is the principal component. 

J. H. Berry, motor vehicles con- 
troller, also issued an order forbid- 
ding use of any metal finish or 
body trim containing copper, nickel, 
chrome or aluminum in production 
of passenger cars and trucks and in 
replacement parts and accessories. 
Order becomes effective Jan. 15, 
1942. Sole exception to the ruling 
will be plating of bumpers and 
bumper guard assemblies. 


1941 Nickel Consumption, 
Production at New Peak 


@ World nickel production and con- 
sumption in 1941 are at an all-time 
high, according to Robert C. Stan- 
ley, chairman and president, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Copper Cliff, Ont. Sharp increase 
in demand arising from the joint 
allied war effort, he said, has re- 


quired nickel production far beyond 
anything experienced in the past. 

United States consumed more 
than two-thirds of the world’s total 
nickel output in 1941, compared 
with an average annual consump- 
tion of about one-third in recent 
years. It is estimated steel mills in 
United States are consuming about 
70 per cent of refined nickel imports. 
Foundries are reported taking 7.3 
per cent, brass mills 6.5 per cent, 
heat resisting and electrical resist- 
ance alloys 4.6 per cent, electro- 
platers 2.5 per cent, with the rest 
used in a wide variety of other 
products. 

All International Nickel mines 
and smelters have operated at ca- 
pacity this year. To increase its 
nickel production 50,000,000 pounds 
annually over its 1940 rate, the com- 
pany has undertaken an expansion 
program involving expenditure of 
approximately $35,000,000. 


United States Contract Opportunities .. 


@ More subcontract opportunities, 
not heretofore published in STEsL, 
were issued last week by district 
offices of the Contract Distribution 
Division, OPM. All qualified manu- 
facturers possessing the necessary 
facilities for efficient performance 
of the work offered, and who are 
not already engaged to capacity 
upon war orders, are asked to par- 
ticipate to the best of their ability. 

Additional information concern- 
ing any specific item reported here 
may be obtained either from the 
office which issued the opportunity 
notice or from the prospective sub- 
contractor’s nearest district office. 
Samples or drawings of most of 
the desired articles are available for 
personal examination at the district 
offices. The opportunities: 


_ Division of Contract Distribution, OPM, 
Union Commerce building, Cleveland, is seek- 
ing subcontractors for the following work: 


72-1211: Manufacturer wishes to subcontract 
machining and heat treating of parts made 
of chrome molybdenum, chrome nickel forg- 
ings and bar stock. Equipment indicated re- 
quires heavy and medium duty turning and 
boring, milling horizontal and vertical, light 
and medium drill press, short arm radial 
press, broaching, external, internal, plain 
and rotary type surface grinders, 2-inch bar 
boring mill. Tolerances medium and close. 
Blueprints are in this office. 


Minneapolis office, Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution, Rand Tower, reports the following 
subcontracting opportunities: 


S.O. 140: Local manufacturer requires avail- 
able capacity on the following machines: No. 
2 and No. 3 millers; surface grinders; tur- 
ret lathes; vertical boring mills. 

8.0. 141: Cedar Rapids, Iowa, manufacturer 
requires subcontracting in heavy metals in- 
dustry, including fabrication, machine shop, 
assembly and welding facilities. Requires 
milling machines, turret lathes, drill presses 
for machine shop. Fabrication requires bend- 
ing brakes and rolls, flame cutting and hand 
forging equipment. 

8.0. 142: Minneapolis prime contractor requires 
subcontracting assistance on the following: 
Small to medium size hand screw machine 
products from % to 3 inches, both bar feed 
and chucking; hand milling machines and 
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small to medium power milling machines 
sensitive drill press; accurate tapping for 
class 3 fits; forgings. Material is brass 
bronze, aluminum, stainless steel and vari 
ous alloys. Tolerances 0.0004 to 0.005 inch 
Quantities in multiples of 5000. 


Chicago office, Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion, 20 North Wacker drive, reports the fol- 
lowing subcentractine opportunities: 


NEW-A-1212: A large manufacturer of pre 
cision timing equipment requires 250 special 
machines to be built in 19 types. Work is 
suited for precision machine and tool shops 
accustomed to small and medium-size work. 
Priority rating is A-l-a. Contact this office 
for information and examination of prints 

CAT-N-1202: A prime contractor desires to 
subcontract long screws in substantial quan- 
tities. Equipment required includes auto- 
matic screw machine to turn lengths start- 
ing at 713/16-inch over-all, through a step 
range to approximately 12 inches; drill press 
with %-inch capacity in steel, and Landis 
bolt threader or equivalent. Heat treating 
equipment desirable but not essential. Aver- 
age stock requirements %-inch square SAE 
1045. 


Pittsburgh office, Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution, OPM, Federal Reserve Bank build- 
ing, is seeking contractors for the following 
work: 

CBC-43: Local prime contractor is interested 
in finding sources equipped to produce the 
following items: Cylinder head, connecting 
rod, crankshaft, base, cylinder block, fuel 
pump plunger, fuel pump cylinder. Requires 
lathes, planers, boring mills, capable of 
holding tolerances of plus or minus 0.001- 
inch required. Drawings available at _ this 
office. 

RAE-40: Aircraft engine parts requiring pre- 
cision machining to close tolerances. Include 
connecting rods in quantities of 6000 to 
30,000; crankshaft bearings in quantities of 
2000 to 10,000; camshafts, 300 per month; 
valve springs, 6000 to 15,000. Drawings 
available at this office. 

YC-41: Following operations on ordnance items 
required: Planing, thread milling, shaping, 
broaching, milling, profiling, gear shaping, 
slotting, finish grinding of forgings. Parts to 
be completely finished include sleeves, 2.27- 
inches long and 2.28 outside diameter; bush- 
ings, .654-inch long, 1.524 outside diameter. 
Drawings available at this office. 

NTC-42: Pittsburgh company requires time on 
large turret lathes and automatic screw ma- 
chines. Bar stock 214-inch diameter. Mate- 
rial is cold rolled steel and steel forgings 
Latter have maximum diameter of 644 inches 









































































2000 Attend Priorities 


Clinic at Chicago 


CHICAGO 
mw Two thousand manufacturers in 
this district attended the priorities 
clinic at Palmer House, Dec. 18, un- 
der sponsorship of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. Five 
OPM executives from Washington 
spoke at the opening luncheon and 
four of them answered questions at 
group sessions. 

Mason Manghum, head of the in- 
dustrial contact unit, presided at the 
luncheon. H. K. McCook, chief pri- 
orities specialist, materials branch, 
discussed the restrictions imposed 
on the distribution and uses of raw 
materials and the methods for se- 
curing these materials to meet es- 
sential requirements. 

Mr. McCook said manufacturers 
may expect: A general trend toward 
the allocation system; allocations to 
industrial groups, or industries; a 
much tighter use of raw materials; 
drastic curtailment in use of essen- 
tial materials for other than army 
and navy needs; and more rigorous 
enforcement of priorities. 

A. L. Williams, chief adminis- 
trator, production requirements 
plan, explained the new and “stream- 
lined” order to replace the Defense 
Supplies Rating Plan. To qualify, 
one must file PD-25A. Discussion 
of this order included instructions 
for answering questions on the 
form and the advantages which will 
be derived from the flexible and 
easily-used P-90 preference rating 
order. 

Dr. Harvey Anderson, conserva- 
ticn section relating to scarce mat- 
terials, spoke also. His remarks par- 
alleled those made at a _ priority 
clinic in Cleveland, Nov. 26, and re- 
perted in Steet for Dec. 1. 

William Hays, assistant chief ad- 
ministrator, repairs, maintenance, 
and supplies orders, pointed out that 
priority aid under these orders is 
available to many business con- 
cerns, in some cases merely by be- 
ing in businesses defined in the or- 
der and in other cases upon applica- 
tion. 


Foundry Equipment Sales 
Index Up in November 


@ Foundry Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Cleveland, reports 
index of net orders closed on new 
equipment in November was 417.4, 
compared with 414.2 in October and 
372 in September. Index for re- 
pairs was 381.7, compared with 327.2 
in October and 339.2 in September. 
Total sales index was 408.5 in No- 
vember, 403.8 in October, 363.8 in 
September. 

Indexes are percentages of month- 
ly averages of sales to metalwork- 
ing industries, 1937-39. 











“Get in the Scrap,” Regardless of 
Quantities, Urges OPM Chieftain 


WASHINGTON 
@ ALL-OUT support for a scrap 
metals salvage program sponsored 
by OPM was asked of the nation 
last week by William S. Knudsen, 
OPM director general. Mr. Knud- 
sen urged that all old metals, re- 
gardless of how small the quantities, 
be collected and returned to the 
market and thence into military 
production. 

The OPM director’s statement: 

“In this shooting war our planes, 
tanks, ships and guns have an enor- 
mous appetite for metal. This ap- 
petite must be satisfied. 

“The drain on our raw materials 
must be supplemented in every way 
possible. Most important at this 
time is the quick return to the mar- 
ket of every pound of scrap metal 
we can find. 

“This scrap, of which there can be 
a great harvest in industry, must be 
gathered up and sold at once. 

“Every industry, large and small, 
must get in the scrap. 

“Obsolete machinery, old boilers, 
old gears, pulleys, discontinued pat- 
terns, molds, scraps of rods and bars 
and other steel shapes can be found 
in thousands of shons and factories. 

“Don’t think because you only 
find a hundred pounds or so that it 
is not important. Get it all back in- 
to the market—by the pound, the 
ton or carload. 

“Your country needs it! 

“OPM’s Bureau of Industrial Con- 
servation has started the wheels 
turning on an industrial salvage 
program. I want those wheels to 
spin!” 


Mr. Knudsen suggested the fol- 
lowing steps be taken: 

“1. Act now. 

“2. Appoint a salvage man to 


ferret out ‘dormant’ scrap and sell 
it promptly. 

“3. Give him the necessary au- 
thority to do a real job. 

“4. Bring this problem to the at- 
tention of every man in the plant. 
Encourage this participation. 

*5. Make this a continuing pro- 
gram. 

“6. Make this your problem. 

“You can return to our mills the 
additional scrap needed to boost pro- 
duction of tanks, guns, planes and 
ships. 

“T expect every shop and factory 
to see that this scrap gets back into 
the market to help us do the job 
we all want done.” 


Scrap Meeting Deferred 


Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Inc. has postponed for at least 60 
days its convention set for Jan. 
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A new date will be 
chosen soon. Meanwhile members 
“will continue efforts to obtain 
scrap from all possible sources to 
relieve the shortage.” Test collec- 
tions from farms in Butler county, 
Ohio, indicate an average of 500 
pounds per farm. This average 
would bring out 1,500,000 tons from 
farms of the entire country. 

Industrial plants that have scrap 
but do not fabricate steel are be- 
ing called on “in an all-out effort 
to keep the steel mills and found- 
ries going at capacity.” 


6-8 at Chicago. 


Henderson Cites Another 
“Scrap Price Violator” 


A third important midwestern 
scrap dealer has been publicly cited 
by Leon Henderson, administrator 
of Office of Price Administration, 
for “frequent persistent violations” 
of OPA iron and steel scrap price 
schedule, following a field investi- 
gation by OPA. The firm named by 
Mr. Henderson is the Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Iron & Metal Co., several part- 
ners of which have been asked to 
Washington “to explain their ac- 
tions.” 

The OPA announcement stated 
that although the violations are ad 
mitted the firm refused to refund 
the excess and refused to comply 
with the schedule. 


Army Tin Can Scrap To 
Build 80 Tanks Monthly 


@ Sufficient steel to manufacture 80 
small tanks each month, or other 
ordnance in proportion, is being pro- 
duced from heretofore unusable 
scrap made available to steel mills 





Reprints Available 


Reprints of the Bill of 
Rights, appearing this week 
on page 4, will be made avail- 
able free of charge in small 
quantities to readers of STEEL, 
or at nominal cost for 5 or 
more copies. They will be 
printed on heavy stock suit- 
able for framing or for post- 
ing on your bulletin boards. 


Address your’ request’ to 
STEEL, Readers Service De- 
partment, Penton Building, 
Cleveland. 








by members of the Institute of Scrap 
Iron and Steel Inc. in co-operation 
with the War Department. Ap- 
proximately 1600 tons of scrap is 
coming from monthly accumulation 
of food and beverage containers at 
Army camps. So°7 1 

move the cans and special treatment 
of the material is being provided 
by scrap dealers on appeal from the 
War Department, to help remove 
the cans, which were piling up in- 
conveniently. 

Although tin cans are an inferior 
grade of scrap which can be utilized 
only in making steel where speci- 
fications are not too exacting, some 
mills can melt limited quantities 
compressed into bundles. 


The institute reports that scrap 
consumption declined slightly in No- 
vember, due to the shorter month 
and Thanksgiving holiday. Melt for 
the month is estimated at 4,482,000 
gross tons, compared with 4,649,000 
tons in October and 3,922,000 tons 
in November, 1940. 

In 11 months this year total con- 
sumption of scrap, both home and 
purchased, has been 48,989,000 tons, 
an increase of more than 25 per 
cent over 37,737,000 tons melted in 
the comparable period in 1940. In 
the same months in 1939 the total 
was 28,821,000 tons. Assuming De- 
cember consumption will at least 
equal that of November, the 1941 
total will exceed 53,500,000 tons. 
The previous record was 41,687,000 
tons in 1940. 


Act To Stabilize Prices of 
Coke Oven By-Products 


Action to stabilize first quarter 
prices of benzol, toluol, xylol and 
solvent naphtha obtained from by- 
product coke ovens has been taken 
by OPA. 

OPA has’ requested producers 
that no sales of these products be 
made during the first three months 
of 1942 at prices more than 1 cent 
per gallon over the prices that 
prevailed during the last three 
months of 1941. Several of the 
largest producers’ had _ indicated 
their intention of raising first quar- 
ter prices an average of 1% cents 
a gallon on a delivered basis. 

Benzol is used chiefly to make 
synthetic phenol and aniline.  To- 
luol, which is under rigid priority 
control, is the starting point for 
the manufacturer of T. N. T. and 
also is used industrially as a dye- 
stuff intermediate. Xylol is used 
as a dyestuff intermediate and as 
a solvent. Naphtha is a_ widely- 
used solvent. 

OPA request is directed only to 
those producers who recover these 
chemicals from _ by-product coke 
oven “light oil.’ Chief among 
these are the large steel plants and 
gas companies. 
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OPM Asks Tool Builders To Increase 
1942 Output by 50 to 100 Per Cent 


@ BETWEEN _ $1,250,000,000 and 
$1,750,000,000 will be spent for ma- 
chine tools in 1942, William H. 
Harrison, director of the OPM 
Production Division, told represen- 
tatives of about 40 tool building 
companies in a conference in Wash- 
ington last week. 

The conference was called to in- 
ventory present facilities and dis- 
cuss means of further stepping up 
machine tool production. One re- 
sult of the meeting is expected to 
be substantial increase in the num- 
ber of man-hours worked each 
month. 

OPM Director General Knudsen 
pointed out that the new goal rep- 
resents an increase of from 50 to 
100 per cent over 1941 output. 


Report Machine Tool Price 
Ceiling May Be Established 


Proposed maximum prices on new 
machine tools have been circulated 
in the trade and a formal order is 
expected to be issued soon. It is 
reported prices will be set at about 
levels prevailing in May. 

Prices of standard machine tools 
in November’ were fractionally 
higher on the average than in Oc- 
tober due to small advances in 
prices reported by two companies 
for radial drills and the smaller 
sizes of punch presses. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics’ November 
index of machine tool prices was 
119.7 per cent of the August, 1939, 
level as compared with 119.4 per 
cent in October. This index, which 
is nearly 20 per cent higher than 
the prewar level, is based on data 
reported to the bureau by machine 
tool manufacturers. 

Average prices for radial drills 
rose 2.3 per cent and punch presses 
advanced 0.5 per cent. No price de- 
clines were reported. 


Metals Reserve Co. To 
Acquire All Forward Tin 


Jesse Jones, federal loan adminis- 
trator, has announced the Metals Re- 
serve Co. will arrange to acquire 
all forward pig tin made available 
as a result of import restrictions on 
this commodity being imposed by 
the OPM. 


Government Takes Over Tin 
Stocks, Will Allocate Sales 


The government moved last week 
to take charge of all tin supplies in 
the United States, including tin 
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afloat, under General Preference Or- 
der M-33. The order provides: 

All supplies of tin shall be sub- 
ject to specific allocation py the Di- 
rector of Priorities. No tin may be 
sold or delivered without specific 
permission of the Priorities Division, 
future imports of tin may not be 
sold except to Metals Reserve Co. 
or to a governmental agency and tin 
now afloat may not be sold except 
by special permission of Director of 
Priorities. 

The only exception provides that 
a distributor may deliver to his reg- 
ular customers less than 5-ton lots 
subject to Priorities Regulation No. 
1. Provisions of regulation No. 1 
will be invoked and no deliveries of 
tin or tin products will be made to 
fabricators who have ample stocks 
on hand. 

Approximately one year’s supply 
of tin at normal demand levels is 
now on hand in the United States 
and careful conservation is expect- 


ed to make this supply last through 
any possible emergency period. 

A conservation plan limiting the 
uses of tin and tin lined cans will 
be issued within a few days. Salv- 
age operations involving the detin- 
ning of cans may be undertaken if 
necessary. 


Lower Grade Chrome 
Ores To Be Utilized 


Ferrochromium manufacturers 
have agreed in collaboration with 
OPM officials to specification 
changes to permit use of lower- 
grade chrome ores as a means of 
conserving the higher grades. 
Present specifications calling for 
68 to 69 per cent chromium, 4 to 
6 per cent carbon and 1 to 2 per 
cent silicon will be changed to 60 
to 63 per cent chromium, 6 to 8 
per cent carbon and 4 to 6 per cent 
silicon. 

Change will affect steels running 
to 3 per cent chromium.  Stain- 
less and heat resisting steels con- 
taining greater percentage of chro- 
mium are not affected. New speci- 
fications are practically the same as 
those in effect during the first 
World war. 


Bomber from Parts Made by Auto 


Manufacturers Nears Completion 


@ FIRST Army bomber assembled 
from parts fabricated by the auto- 
mobile industry will roll from the 
production line of a new $11,000.- 
000 plant at Kansas City, Mo., 
shortly after the first of the year, 
several months ahead of sched- 
ule. 

Tentative pians had been made 
for a ceremony to mark the be- 
ginning of production in the plant 
that will make the B-25 two-engine 


bomber. But the urgent need for 
pushing forward time _ schedules 
and working aS many man-hours 


as possible in the aircraft industry 
has caused the cancellation of the 
ceremonies. 

Time that would have been de- 
voted to preparing for opening ex- 
ercises will be spent in assembling 
the first plane and it is expected 
to be finished ahead of the day 
set for its coming-out party. 

Built and partly equipped by the 
government, the plant will be man- 
aged by North American Aviation 
Inc. Special jigs and tools were 
supplied by the company which 
has its main plant in Inglewood, 
Calif. 

Under the Midwestern bomber 
assembly program, wing, tail and 
other subassemblies will be fabri- 
cated in plants operated by auto- 


mobile companies and assembled 
in other plants managed by aircraft 
companies. 

Subassemblies for the Kansas 
City plant will be made in the 
Fisher Body plants at Detroit and 
Memphis, Tenn. These parts will 
be shipped to Kansas City for final 


assembly. About 35 per cent of 
the parts, however, will be made 
from raw materials in the plant 


there. 

Meanwhile, work is being speeded 
on other plants included in the 
program under construction at Tul- 
sa, Okla., Ft. Worth, Tex., Omaha, 
Nebr., and Willow Run, Mich. Pro 
duction is scheduled to begin in 
1942. 

Four-engine Consolidated B-24 
bombers will be assembled in the 
Tulsa plant. Douglas will be in 
charge of operation and Ford will 
furnish the parts. Ford also will 
make parts for the B-24’s to be 
assembled at the Ft. Worth plant 
under the management of Consoli- 
dated, and for the Ford plant at 
Willow Run. 

Chrysler and Goodyear will sup- 
ply parts for the Omaha plant 
where the Martin two-engine B-26 
bombers will be assembled under 
the management of Glenn L. 
Martin, 
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Windows of WASHINGTON 


New maintenance and repair plan issued; P-22 revoked... 

Brainard succeeds Britton as head of OPM Tools and Equip- 

ment Section... All inventory reports and other requests for 

information must be filed promptly, Priority Division insists 

. . « Production of cooking units limited . . . Ceiling prices 

established for zinc oxides . . . Plate consumers still must 
file PD-73s 


WASHINGTON 
@ DIVISION of Priorities last week 
issued preference rating order P- 
100, replacing the Repair and Main- 
tenance Order P-22, which is re- 
voked, 

The new order has the same pur- 
pose as P-22, to extend priority as- 
sistance to manufacturers and pro- 
ducers in maintaining production 
and essential equipment, but makes 
a number of liberalizations and clari- 
fies the previous order. 

One important modification with- 
draws the former restriction on ac- 
ceptance of materials for inven- 
tories of maintenance, repair or op- 
erating supplies by producers and 
now permits inventories in stores 
not exceeding 110 per cent of the 
maximum dollar volume of such 
purchases during the corresponding 
calendar quarter of 1940, in place 
of the previous limit of 100 per cent. 

The same restriction in previous 
order has been changed to permit 
withdrawals from inventories of 
stores up to 110 per cent of the dol- 





George C. Brainard 


lar volume of such withdrawals for 
the preceding corresponding quarter 


of 1940, or up to 27% per cent of the 
dollar volume for 1940. 


Producers whose aggregate pur- 


chases of materials for maintenance, 





Highspots of the Week’s Washington News 


Zinc oxide producers asked to observe ceiling prices (p. 34). 

Priorities Division insists all reports be filed promptly (p. 34). 

Stove production curtailed 35 per cent to conserve steel (p. 34). 

Form PD-73 still required from users of steel plates (p. 34). 

Industrial solvent producers requested not to quote prices for 1942 (p. 34). 

Resales of iron and steel in warehouse quantities placed under price ceiling (p. 35). 
Steel expansion projects assigned higher priority ratings (p. 21). 

George C. Brainard succeeds Mason Britton as chief of OPM Tools and Equip- 


ment Section (p. 32). 


Priority extension for small orders simplified (p. 22). 

New repair and maintenance plan formulated (p. 32). 

Ferrochromium specifications lowered to utilize low-grade ores (p. 31). 

Scrap metal salvaging urged by OPM Director Knudsen (p. 30). 

Tin stocks taken over by government (p. 31). 

Machine tool output increase of 50 to 100 per cent in 1942 asked by OPM (p. 31). 
Machine tool price maximums may be established soon (p. 31). 

Coke oven by-product prices stabilized (p. 30.). 

Nine steel company executives join OPM Iron and Steel Branch (p. 21). 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


repairs and operating supplies do 
not exceed $5000 in a calendar quar- 
ter or whose withdrawals do not ex- 
ceed $5000 in the same period are 
now exempt from restrictions on 
purchases and withdrawals. 


Brainard Succeeds Britton as 
Tools and Equipment Chief 


Mason Britton, chief of the OPM 
Tools and Equipment Section, has 
resigned effective Jan. 1, to return 
to his position as vice president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. He will be succeeded 
by George C. Brainard, president, 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 

Mr. Brainard is a_ director, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; di- 
rector, Addressograph - Multigraph 
Corp., Cleveland; chairman, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, and has 
been active in the Contract Dis- 
tribution Division. 

Amory Houghton, Corning, N. Y., 
glass manufacturer, has been named 
assistant deputy director of the 
OPM Division of Materials. 

Harry A. Rapelye, Kansas City, 
Mo., is new chief of the Nickel 
Branch. Mr. Rapelye replaces Louis 
Jordan, who has been acting chief. 
Mr. Jordan will continue on a part- 
time basis with the branch, devoting 
the rest of his time to the Research 
Council of the National Academy of 
Science. 

Thomas G. Spates, director of in- 
dustrial relations for General Foods 
Corp., has been appointed director 
of personnel for the OPM. 

Alden C. Brett, treasurer and 
comptroller of the Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, Mass., has been 
appointed acting chief of the Con- 
tracts Clearance Branch of OPM, 
succeeding Hiram Brown, who has 
resigned to return to private busi- 
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...answers Weight 
Reduction Demands 


@ Every pound saved in aircraft assembly 
devices assures definite gain in miles 
per hour. 


Amazing as it may seem, the fact is that 
SPEED NUTS and SPEED CLIPS are 
saving from 80% to 90% of the former 
fastening’s weight. Think of it! One thou- 
sand 8-32 SPEED NUTS weigh a total of 


only 11 ounces! Over 800 shapes and sizes—used on bolts, q 


What is more, actual aircraft factory screws, rivets, studs, tubes, moldings, cables, etc. | 
vibration tests have proved SPEED NUTS Send us your assembly details and we will mail | 


: - E samples and engineering data promptly. 
are four times tougher in resistance to | 


vibration-loosening. Time saved in appli- TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. a 
cation of SPEED NUTS frequently exceeds Manufacturers of Patented SPEED NUTS | 

50% and the actual cost per thousand 2039 FULTON ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
shows savings as high as 70%. IN CANADA: IN ENGLAND: 


Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., London 

























ness. Robert J. DeCamp, Stam- 
ford, Conn., has been named assist- 
ant chief of the branch, succeed- 
ing Col. H. B. Hayden, who has 
been transferred to the Office of 
Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


Announce First Refund Under 
Nickel Scrap Price Ceiling 


First refund under action taken 

to enforce maximum ceiling prices 
on nickel scrap was announced last 
week by OPA. 
‘A New Jersey dealer has agreed 
to refund amounts received in ex- 
cess of the maximum prices on 
monel metal (nickel) scrap estab- 
lished in Price Schedule No, 8. 
This dealer sold scrap to a con- 
sumer, who needed it for defense 
orders, on a contract made at the 
speculatively high price levels pre- 
vailing before establishment of the 
ceiling on June 2. No permit had 
been sought or obtained for com- 
pleting the contract at the inflated 
prices it called for. 


Zinc Oxide Producers Asked 
To Observe Ceiling Prices 

Producers of all grades of zinc 
oxides have been asked by OPA to 
agree to ceiling prices, effective 
Jan, 1, as follows: 

Lead-free American process Ox- 
ide, 7.25c; leaded zinc oxides con- 
taining 35 per cent or more lead, 
6.75c; leaded zinc oxides containing 
less than 35 per cent, 7.125c; lead- 
free French process oxides other 
than USP made from slab zinc or 
secondary metal, 9.50c; all prices 
per pound. 

Prices for French process oxides 
is maximum for all grades other 
than USP and producers may wish 
to sell less select grades at proper 
differentials below the maximum 
suggested by OPA. French process 
USP oxide ceiling will be 10.50c. 

In determining the maximum 
prices for any other oxides custom- 
arily selling below lead-free Amer- 
ican process, producers should de- 
duct from the American process 
price a_ differential at least as 
large as prevailed Oct. 1. 

One-quarter cent a pound may be 
added to these prices for less than 
carload lots. West coast sellers 
may add a half-cent to maximums 
on lLec.l, shipments. Oxide sold in 
barrels commands a _ quarter-cent 
more than the maximums, 


Industrial Solvent Producers 
Asked Not To Quote 1942 Prices 


Producers of industrial alcohol, 
butanol, and acetone, essential in- 
dustrial solvents now covered by 
OPA ceilings, have been asked by 
Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son to refrain from quoting prices 
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for delivery after Jan. 1, 1942, until 
further word from his office. 

The administrator said this ac- 
tion was taken pending completion 
of steps necessary to insure stabil- 
ity in the market for these products 
in the light of new conditions cre- 
ated by war. 


Priorities Division Insists 
Reports Be Filed Promptly 


Exigences of war make it more 
important than ever that business 
and industry comply immediately 
and wholeheartedly with all orders 
and requests for information, the 
Priorities Division has announced. 

Warning resulted from a few iso- 
lated refusals to report on inven- 
tories, needs and uses of certain 
critical materials. 

One firm, which had delayed mak- 
ing a requested report, wired Don- 
ald M. Nelson declining to do so, 
stating that a national emergency 
was no time to be asking for or 
filing reports. 

In his reply, ordering that the re- 
port be made immediately, the Pri- 
orities Director said: “Your refusal 
is unwarranted and has impeded 
the proper administration of the pri- 
crities system.” 


Curtail Use of Iron, Steel 
In Stove Manufacture 


Use of iron and steel in the manu- 
facture of a wide variety of stoves, 
ranges and other domestic cooking 
appliances will be curtailed sharply 
beginning Jan. 1 under an order is- 
sued by the Priorities Division. 

Order calls for an average cut 
of 35 per cent during the period 
from Jan. 1 to April 30 below the 
monthly average of iron and steel 
used in the 12 months ended June 
30. 

Between now and Jan. 1, use of 
these critical materials will be 














frozen at the level of average daily 
use during the 12-month base period. 

Producers affected by the order, 
numbering about 200, used approxi- 
mately 500,000 tons of iron and steel 
in the year ended June 30. The in- 
itial curtailment is designed to re- 
sult in savings of about 58,000 tons 
in the first quarter of 1942. 

Curtailment is based on size of 
firms, so that many smaller manu- 
facturers located in little southern 
towns where no defense work is 
obtainable will not be faced with 
too serious a labor displacement 
problem. The industry as a whole 
is not well adapted for conversion 
to defense work, lacking the equip- 
ment for precision work. The in- 
dustry employs approximately 60,- 
000 workers. 

Companies are classed according 
to the factory sales value of prod- 
ucts manufactured during the base 
period. The following table shows 
the percentage cut for each class 
during the first quarter of 1942: 


Per- 
centage 
Class Factory Sales Value Cut 
A $3,000,000 or more 42 
B_ $1,000,001 to $3,000,000 36 
C $1,000,009 or less 30 


Government purchases of cooking 
appliances obtained on a competi- 
tive bidding basis for defense 
housing are excluded from _ the 
quota, as are lend-lease and certain 
other defense purchases. 


PD-73s Still Required 
From Plate Consumers 


Allocation of steel plates does not 
relieve consumers of the necessity 
of filing PD-73 forms with suppliers 
and with the OPM. 

In addition to the fact PD-73s are 
required by law, the information 
contained in them is necessary in 
working out allocations, it was ex- 
olained. 


Form PD-25A Available At Once 


Under the new “Production Requirements Plan’, explained in detail in the 
Dec. 1, 1941 issue of STEEL, p. 29, many manufacturers in defense or essential 
civilian work will want to file Form PD-25A with OPM’s Division of Pri- 


orities before Jan. 1, 1942. 


This application shou'd cover anticipated ma- 


terial requirements for the first quarter of the calendar year, although an 
additional application may be filed for the second quarter at the same time. 
The earlier PD-25A is submitted, the earlier the manufacturer will receive 


priority assistance. 


PD-25A consists of 20 pages, which include five copies of each section to be 
filed and a copy to be retained by the applicant. 
from the Priorities Division and its field offices or will be 


by STEEL at the following prices: 
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500 or more.. 
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Write, wire or phone: 


STEEL, Readers Service Department, Penton Building, Cleveland 


Note: If your order originates in Ohio, please include 3% sales tax. 


The forms are available 

furnished promptly 
PN OLE ery 50c per copy 
a is Pe een eee 45c per copy 
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Ceiling Prices Established for All 
Wa rehouse-Quantity Steel Resales 


WASHINGTON 
@ ALL RESALES of iron and steel 
products in quantities normally 
handled by jobbers, dealers and 
distributors have been brought un- 
der a price ceiling at levels pre- 
vailing April 16, in a new price 
schedule issued by OPA. 

With Price Schedule No. 6, 
which applied to sales by primary 
producers, OPA’s action means 
that maximum prices now have 
been established for iron and steel 
products at virtually every stage 
of distribution — mills, warehouses, 
jobbers, distributors, dealers, ex- 
porters, agents, or brokers. 

“Object of the new schedule is 
to end the profiteering which has 
developed in certain quarters of 
the steel distribution trade and 
which is threatening to disrupt the 
entire steel price structure,” OPA 
Administrator Henderson stated. 

Both schedules, No. 6 and the 
latest, No. 49, use the same ceiling 
date, April 16, and the same list 
of iron and steel products. New 
schedule also covers seconds, re- 
jects, and used products. 

While the maximum resale prices 
are intended to apply primarily 
to jobbers, dealers and _ distribu- 
tors of iron and steel products, 
the schedule forbids a resale by 
anyone at a price higher than the 
ceiling. 


Scope Extended 


This provision extends the scope 
of the schedule over various busi- 
nesses which distribute iron and 
steel products in the course of 
their general operations. Plumbing 
supply houses, hardware jobbers 
and dealers, industrial supply firms, 
oil field suppliers and mail order 
houses are in this category. 


To exclude resales of small quan- 
tities by hardware stores and other 
retail outlets, the schedule provides 
that the maximum prices do not 
apply to sales of iron and steel 
products by retail merchants in 
quantities smaller than those which 
jobbers, dealers or _ distributors 
normally deal in or quote prices 
on. 

For example, sale by a hardware 
store of a few pounds of nails out 
of an open keg, or of a_ short 
length of pipe, or of a_ small 
amount of wire fencing out of a 
broken bundle are exempted from 
the maximum prices. However, 
should the needs of a customer of 
this same hardware store call for 
a full keg of nails, a_ standard 
length of pipe, or an _ unbroken 
bundle of fencing, the store must 
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not price the sale at more than 
the OPA schedule allows. 

Individuals or companies posses- 
sing stocks of steel must conform 
to the price ceiling upon any re- 
sale, 

Schedule uses the price lists for 
heavy line and merchant wire prod- 
ucts circulated by leading distribu- 
tors in 23 cities. 

A seller located in any city or 
free delivery area may not charge 
more for an iron or steel product 
than he charged on April 16. 
However, sellers in listed cities 
whose April 16 prices were below 
those of the published listed prices 
applicable to such listed cities may 
apply to OPA for permission to ad- 
just their prices upward to the 
listed prices. 


Some Extras Allowed 


Provisions are made to calcu 
late maximum prices for sales in 
places other than the listed cities; 
for sales by persons having no 
prices on April 16; and for “dis- 
located tonnage.” “Dislocated ton 
nage” is a term applied to sales 
in areas not normally served by 
a particular distributor, but which 
he is now serving because of the 
emergency. 

In the case of resales in the 
Pacific coast states of California, 
Oregon and Washington, the sched- 
ule permits the addition of 35 cents 
per hundredweight to the April 16 
prices for a restricted list of prod- 
ucts. This is designed to over- 
come transportation problems cre- 
ated by the _ shipping shortage. 
Pacific coast sellers are required 
to file with OPA information on 
tonnage received both by rail and 
by water for the first and third 
quarters of 1941. Forms will be 
provided for this purpose. 

For’ less-than-carload lots’ the 
seller may charge the mill carload 
price after deducting the regular 
jobber allowance of 15 cents per 
hundredweight plus (a) carload 
freight from mill basing point to 
warehouse and (b) one of the 
following: for standard wire nails, 
50 cents per hundredweight; for 
annealed smooth wire, 60 cents per 
hundredweight; for galvanized 
smooth wire, 68 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

To arrive at maximum selling 
prices for less-than-carload quan- 
tities of these products at any 
other place, the seller is instructed 
to use the lowest delivered price 
that is the result of the less-than- 
carload price (as computed above) 
of any seller located in any listed 


city plus’ the _ less-than-carload 
freight from such listed city. 

Maximum delivered prices for 
all other merchant wire products 
shall be computed on basis of April 
16 prices. Jobbers and _ dealers 
shall charge the same extras on 
merchant wire products as regu- 
lar published mill extras in effect 
on April 16 and shall grant cus- 
tomary deductions on the same 
basis. A special form will be sent 
to dealers in merchant wire prod- 
ucts on which they shall file re- 
quired price information. 

Separate methods are set forth 
in the schedule for calculating 
ceiling prices for the following 
pipe and tubular products: Stand- 
ard pipe, seamless pipe, water well 
casing, large O. D. pipe, line pipe, 
wrought iron pipe, oil country tub- 
ular goods, boiler and other pres- 
sure tubes, and cold drawn seam- 
less and other mechanical tubing. 

Tool steel ceiling prices are 
based upon those listed in the 
April 16 price list of Crucible Stee! 
Co. of America. 

Schedule provides that prices in 
excess of mill prices established 
in Price Schedule No. 6 (Iron and 
Steel Products) shall not be charged 
for direct mill shipments of any 
quantity of iron or steel products; 
for shipments of any quantity di 
verted from delivery to warehouse; 
or for shipments of any quantits 
not put through the operation com 
monly known as “warehousing.” 

Carload shipments out of ware 
house stock made up of a variety 
of items shall not be sold above 
the maximum delivered price for a 
500-pound quantity, minus a dis 
count of not less than $7 per ton. 


Sales Records Must Be Filed 


Mixed carloads of merchant wire 
products, however, cannot be sold 
above the published mill base prices 
set forth in Price Schedule No. 6, 
but sellers in this case are allowed 
to retain the regular jobber allow 
ance given by mills. A similar pro 
vision is made for sellers of mixed 
or straight carloads of pipe and 
tubular products, with a_ special 
exemption for sellers of oil country 
tubular goods. 

Records on any sales of 40,000 
pounds or more of any wire or 
steel products to a single custo- 
mer in any calendar month must 
be filed with OPA on or before 
the 15th day of the following 


month. This record must include 
a sworn. statement giving’ the 


names and addresses of the buyers, 
the product and quantity sold, and 
the price for each quantity. 
Commissions in effect on April 
16 may continue to be collected 


by brokers, agents, etc., except 
that such commissions must not 
increase the selling price above 
the OPA ceiling. 
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Precision built... great in capacity... Hyatts are 
helping to lighten the loads of all mechanized 
defense equipment. 

Meanwhile, Hyatts still are serving in their 
regular, and now more essential than ever, role 
of keeping free from bearing wear and care 
the machinery which produces this defense 
equipment. 

Therefore remember, today as always, that 
where the loads are heavy and the going is 
tough you can depend on Hyatt Roller Bearings 


for any application, 





KEEP THEM GOING WITH HYATTS 





NO MATTER WHAT THE APPLICATION 


Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Sales Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N. J., 
Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
and San Francisco. 
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Further curtailment in December passenger, light truck auto- 
mobile output halts assembly lines. Production to be re- 
sumed on "deglamorized" models after New Year .. . Mo- 
tor industry still faced with herculean task of greater con- 
version to war manufacture ... Michigan car plants devoted 
14.4 per cent of working time to armament fabrication in 
October ... Ford pushing completion of bomber plant 


DETROIT 


m@ AUTOMOBILE assembly lines 
came to a Standstill last week. They 
will resume after the first of the 
year on the deglamorized models 
but at a slow pace which will be 
in sharp contrast to the swift tempo 
of early 1941. Detroit, of course, 
will continue the world’s motor 
capital, but in coming months that 
role is destined to fade in impor- 
tance before the rising production 
in this area of planes, guns, am- 
munition, tanks and military ve- 
hicles. 

How to produce the required vol- 
ume of ordnance quickly and with 
minimum dislocation of plants and 
workers now is the industry’s head- 
ache. Surprise and no little con- 
fusion attended the latest cut by 
OPM in car and light truck output 
quotas. Production already had 
reached 125,000 cars for December 
when the industry was told the 
month’s quota had been reduced 
from 204,848 units to 153,636. Hence 
only a few days were required last 
week to reach the month’s maxi- 
mum figure. 


First Major Industrial Casualty 


The 50 per cent slash in the Janu- 
ary quota from the original peak of 
204,848 cars and 24,169 light trucks, 
plus virtual certainty of a further 
retrenchment in February, made it 
evident the automobile was to be 
the first major industrial casualty 
of the war. Orders for parts and 
materials necessarily have been re- 
vised or canceled. Advertising has 
been suspended—but only tempo- 
rarily—to permit adjustments to 
meet the new conditions. 

How extensive will be the even- 
tual unemployment resulting from 
the curtailed output is anybody’s 
guess. It will depend primarily up- 
on the rapidity with which not only 
the motor companies but also their 
suppliers are furnished war con- 
tracts and are able to adapt manu- 
facturing facilities to filling them. 
In some instances the _ transition 
will not prove unduly painful. Steel, 
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the automobile’s principal raw ma- 
terial, naturally will not suffer from 
an overall production standpoint. 
To convert even 50 per cent of 
automotive plant capacity to war 
production is a tremendous task; a 
state survey shows that in October, 
Michigan motor car plants were de- 
voting only 14.4 per cent of their 
working time to war orders, not in- 
cluding cars and trucks for the 
armed forces. At the same time 10 
of 16 selected major industries were 
working more than 50 per cent on 
war orders and five others were us- 
ing more than 25 per cent of their 
working hours for ordnance output. 
This does not indicate as serious 





Mirrors’ Writer Injured 








A. H. Allen 


@ A. H. Allen, Detroit editor, STEEL, 
is recovering in St. Joseph Mercy 


hospital, Pontiac, Mich., from in- 
juries sustained in an automobile 
accident Dec. 11. Mr. Allen has 


been analyzing and reporting the 
news of the motor capital through 
Mirrors of Motordom since 1937. 

During Mr. Allen’s convalescence, 
W. G. Gude, associate editor, Cleve- 
land, will be in charge of SrTret’s 
Detroit office. 


Mirrors of MOTURDUM 





an unemployment problem under 
the abbreviated quotas as appears at 
first glance, because the new ord- 
nance plants already built or near- 
ing completion will absorb tens of 
thousands of workers made idle by 
the war’s blacking out of most of 
the expected passenger car output. 

Nevertheless, these figures sup- 
port the belief that the government’s 
decision to limit car assemblies 
more than was originally planned is 
intended not so much as a move to 
save critical materials, but as a 
step preparatory to converting addi- 
tional plant facilities to filling mili- 
tary needs. This is in line with the 
recent announcement by Floyd B. 
Odlum of the Contract Distribution 
Division, OPM, of plans for adapting 
a large part of the durable goods in- 
dustry to war production. Details 
of just how such a program will be 
applicable to the automotive indus 
try, and its ultimate size, have yet 
to be disclosed. 


Proud of Record to Date 


Motor car interests are proud of 
their record to date in filling govern- 
ment contracts and, through the 
Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, have declared their intention of 
going along with whatever plans are 
developed for intensifying war work. 
However, some observers express 
surprise that automobile production 
quotas have been scaled down fur- 
ther so long as operations have not 
prevented the industry from meet- 
ing requested schedules for ordnance 
output. 

Few here look seriously for com- 
plete suspension of passenger car 
production, although quotas beyond 
January have not been established. 
It is realized that the motor car is 
too essential for civilian use in car- 
rying out the war program to cut 
off the replacement supply com- 
pletely. Parts manufacturing also 
must be continued to maintain op- 
eration of existing vehicles. Never- 
theless, the new order seems likely 
to result in numerous changes in 
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original plans for 1942 model pro- 
duction, because costs will be thrown 
out of line by the reduced schedules. 

Obviously, a large part if not all 
the profit will be taken out of 
automobile manufacturing which 
is limited to a monthly output of 
114,500 cars and trucks—the Janu- 
ary quota—-when selling prices are 
predicated on larger’ schedules. 
The natural reaction would be to 
consolidate manufacturing _ facili- 
ties wherever possible and concen- 
trate on fewer models. It has 
been suggested that companies like 
Chrysler, Ford and General Motors 
might find it desirable to discard 
makes by all of their various divi- 
sions and settle upon one line of 
cars sponsored by the parent or- 
ganization—a _ so-called “Victory” 
model. Such a step is not in im- 
mediate prospect but remains a 
possibility, dependent upon the ex- 
tent to which war work eventually 
absorbs plant facilities. 


Employment Lag in Change from 
Auto to War Work Inevitable 


Meanwhile, a certain amount of 
unemployment is inevitable in this 
area, because ordnance manufac- 
turing is taking workers more slow- 
ly than they are being released by 
the curtailment in auto output. Com- 
plicating the situation are the ad- 
ditional training required by work- 
ers starting on certain types of 
war work and the fact that some 
of the new jobs are becoming 
available in localities other than 
those where motor car output has 
been cut, 

The Detroit area eventually will 
have the country’s largest diversi- 
fied capacity for producing war im- 
plements, and therein lies the prin- 
cipal answer to this unemployment 
‘problem. But the process will take 
time. Discussing the new tank 
building program by Cadillac and 
Fisher Body, Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
of General Motors recently point- 
ed out that “it must be kept in 
mind that preparation for highly 
technical and entirely new produc- 
tion work normally requires a _ pe- 
riod approaching a_e year, even 
though there is no undue delay in 
procurement of tools and _ special 
facilities, and that between the 
time that production can start and 
the point of maximum productiv- 
ity, still further time must elapse.” 

Ford undoubtedly is setting some 
sort of a record in the speed with 
which it is pushing its huge Wil- 
low Run bomber plant to comple- 
tion and into full production. When 
the latter is accomplished it is ex- 
pected to employ 60,000 workers. 
This figure, plus labor  require- 
ments of the plant making Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines and the 
facilities to be devoted to tank 
building and other ordnance work, 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1939 1940 1941 
Jan, 356,962 449,492 524,058 
Feb....... 817,520 422,225 509,326 
March.... 389,499 440,232 533,849 
April. 354,266 452,433 489,854 
May.. 313,248 412,492 545,355 
June .. 324,253 362,566 546,278 
July...... 218,600 246,171 468,895 
Aug...... 103,343 89,866 164,792 
Sept. ... 192,679 284,583 248,751 
Get... ::. 324,689 514,374 401,360 
10 mos. 2,895,059 3,674,434 4,432,551 
Nov. . 368,541 510,973 
Dec. . 469,118 506,931 
Year. . 3,732,718 4,692,338 or 
Estimated by Wards Reports 
Week ended: 1941 19407 
Nov. 22 76,820 102,340 
Nov. 29 93,495 128,783 
Dec. 6 90,205 125,690 
Dec. 13 95,990 125,625 
Dec. 20 65,875 125,350 


+Comparable week. 





would mean no loss in employment 
compared with the company’s for- 
mer automobile payroll. Incident- 
ally, the CIO claims the bomber 
plant employment next July will 
be no more than 20,000. 

The Ford bomber plant is being 
built on a 24-hour daily basis. Roof- 
ing now covers a large part, walls 
are going up and a few more 
weeks will see the structure prac- 
tically completed. Some machinery 
is in place and manufacture of 
parts has begun, but the enormous 
job of tooling up the plant and 
training workers likely will defer 
the start of mass production until 
spring. 


Ford Conducts Preliminary 
Bomber Planning, Engineering 


To speed up production of these 
bombers, Ford is carrying on pre- 
liminary engineering and _ produc- 
tion planning at the Dearborn 
plant which formerly produced the 
old trimotor transport planes. Jigs 
and dies, already installed, will be 
used to build ten complete bomb- 
ers. Classes to train students for 
jobs in the bomber plant are in 
progress. This preliminary pro- 
gram is directed by the more than 
200 Ford engineers, draftsmen and 
production experts who — spent 
months at the Consolidated Air- 
craft plant at San Diego, Calif., 
working out production methods. 
This preparatory work is counted 
on to speed operations materially 
when the Willow Run plant is 
ready. 

Ford already is delivering Pratt 
& Whitney engines, but production 

Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 
use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 





of the medium tank is not expect- 
ed to start for about 12 months. 
These tanks, the M-4, 30-ton model, 
will be assembled at Highland 
Park, with fabrication of parts and 
subassemblies carried out at the 
Rouge plant. Production of armor 
plate for these tanks at the Ford 
steelworks is thought likely. The 
new steel foundry, to be completed 
early next year, also will furnish 
tank as well as airplane parts. 

As was discovered long ago, only 
a limited amount of existing metal- 
working equipment of automotive 
plants can be adapted to ordnance 
production, and then only in the 
case of certain types of imple- 
ments. For instance, Chrysler re- 
quired 14C0 machine tools for build- 
ing Bofors antiaircraft guns. Of 
this number, the company was 
able to utilize 400 from its regular 
automobile production equipment. 
While 11 different Chrysler plants 
are contributing to the manufac- 
ture of this gun, it was still neces- 
sary to build two entirely new 
parts factories. 

There has been no concerted rush 
by the public to buy new automo- 
biles before the supply dwindles 
further, although start of declared 
war probably has been a factor in 
the indifference reported among 
buyers in a number of. sections, 
principally in coastal areas. Auto 
sales departments are stressing the 
maintenance of reliability of the 
cars to be built after Jan. 1 shorn 
of their brightwork, and are striv- 
ing hard to build up the desira- 
bility of the more subdued models. 
Chrysler publicity went down 
pretty deep to come up with this 
one: The new cars will contribute 
to the safety of their occupants 
in event of a bombing attack 
they won’t be so conspicuous to 
enemy airmen, 


Certify Export Products 
Not Lend-Lease Steel 


@ Forestalling criticism is an adver- 
tisement of Rolls Razor Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, in the Dec. 14 issue 
of a New York newspaper. The ad- 
vertisement certifies all material 
used in the razor is of British 
origin and was purchased prior to 
passage of the lend-lease act. 
Considerable comment has been 
aroused concerning shipments to 
the United States from Great Britain 
of articles such as razors, bicycles, 
and cutlery, simultaneously with im- 
ports of lend-lease steel from this 
country. Britain’s explanation is 
that these articles, though of high 
unit value, really comprise very 
small tonnages of steel. They are 
being shipped here to help liquidate 
the huge commitments for war ma- 
terials made here on a cash basis 
before passage of the lend-lease act. 
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12 TIMES AS FAST! 


@ Armstrong Cork Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is silver-soldering 
adapters to noses of 75 m. m. chemical shells at a rate of 25 
seconds per shell per operator by TOCCO induction heating. 
Former methods would require at least 5 minutes per shell per 
operator...12 times as long as induction heating! 


Other TOCCO advantages on this important Defense job: Cost 
is fraction of that of other methods. Localized heating permits 
safe handling of shells with bare hands; eliminates fire hazard. 
Uniform heating assures perfect bond; rejects are nil. No scaling. 
Operation is clean. Requires floor space only 4 ft. x 3 ft. 


Why not investigate the SPEED, ECONOMY, QUALITY 
of TOCCO for your hardening or heating problems. 






THE 
OHIO CRANKSHAFT 
COMPANY 
Cleveland * Ohio 


World’s Fastest, Most Accurate 
Heat Treating Process 
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HOW TOCCO CAN HELP 
SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 


1. Cuts heat-treating hours 
to seconds 


2. Simple push-button oper 
ation. 


- Eliminates 5 to 10 oper- 
ations. 


- Hardens wearing surface 
only 


-—to any depth—any area 


- ~every job uniform 





- Retains ductility cf core 
- No distortion. No scaling 


- Safe. Clean. Compact. 








10, For hardening or heating 
wide variety of parts 
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Ordnance Department Orders in Week 


Lead Army’s $65,000,000 Total 


@ CONTRACTS reported last week 
by the War Department totaled 
more than $65,000,000. Ordnance 
department awards again were most 
numerous, with many of the indi- 
vidual orders for comparatively 
small amounts. Distribution of the 
war contracts has been noticeably 
broader in recent weeks, with more 
manufacturers sharing in the work. 
Among orders reported last week 
were the following: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Abel, Robert, Inc., Boston, material for 


overhead crane and hoist system 
$8519 
Acme Bronze Powder Co., New York. 


flaked aluminum, $2680. 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleve- 
land, ammunition, $277,332. 

Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago, tapers. 
rollers, cups, bearings, $4542. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., 
American Forge Division, Chicago, 
forgings, $575,360; Brake Shoe & Cast- 
ings Division, New York, castings, 
$3238 

American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
phosphor bronze tubing, bronze, $8161. 

American Car & Foundry Co., New York, 
miscellaneous tank parts, $25,806. 

American Hardware Corp., successor to 
P. & F. Corbin Co.. New Britain, Conn., 
ammunition, $140,000 

American Locomotive Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y.. forgings, $23,500. 

Atlas Mfg. Co., New York, barrel covers, 
$23,801, 

Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., 
wrenches, $16,154. 

Bakewell Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, tapping 
machines, $3888 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Baldwin 
Southwark Division, Philadelphia, 
pumps, $13,475 

Barbour-Stockwell Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
tachometer heads, drills, $14,000. 

Barker Tool Die & Gauge Co., Detroit, 
gages, $9205 

Barwood Co., Philadelphia, gages, $6614. 

Bath, John, & Co. Inc., Worcester, Mass., 
gages, $3007. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., metallographic research equip- 
ment, $3197. 

Bay State Tool & Machine Co., Spring- 
fleld, Mass., gun parts, $4926. 

Belmont Smelting & Refining Works Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., copper ingots, $2624. 
Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Machine 
Division, Elmira, N. Y.,. ammunition, 
$220,000; Eclipse Aviation Division, 
Bendix, N. J., electric starters, hand 
crank housings, and equipment for 
tanks, $46,245. 
Binks Mfg. Co., 
booths, $5057. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel Corp., 
Pa., steel, $9761. 
Briggs & Stratton 
fuzes, $46,620. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I, cutters, grinders, milling ma- 

chines, tools, $61,575. 

Budd Wheel Co., Detroit, ammunition, 
spare parts, $947,567. 

Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, shears, $7998. 

Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., Buffalo, 
crystallizing kettles and drives, $437,- 
229. 

Canister Co., Phillipsburg, N. J., as- 
sembling and crimping machines, $53,- 
300. 

Champion Co., Springfield, O., 
tion, $177,320. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, 


ratchet 


Chicago, paint spray 
Braeburn, 


Corp., Milwaukee, 


ammuni- 
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Conn., time train rings for fuze, $354,- 
000. 

Chattanooga Stamping & Enameling Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., mines, $64,800. 
Chemurgic Corp., Richmond, Calif., 

ground signals, $100,651. 

Chicago Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago, per- 
cussion primers, $56,400. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine & Cincinnati 
yrinders Inc., Cincinnati, O., grinding 
and milling machines, $72,651. 

Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati, grinders, $8495. 

Cleveland Hardware & Forging Co.. 
Cleveland, forgings and dies, $66,016 

Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita 
Kans., ammunition chests, shells, $492,- 
250. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Small 
Arms Division, Hartford, Conn., gun 
components, $44,010. 

Columbus Auto Parts Co., Columbus, O., 
forgings, $1,317.500. 

Continental Can Co., New York, packing 
cans, $2952. 

Continental Tool Works, Detroit, tools, 
$3890. 

Crescent Electric Supply Co., Davenport, 
Iowa, lighting fixtures, $10,715. 

Dean Machinery Co. Inc., Chicago, lathes, 
$56,429. 

Defiance Automatic Screw Co., Defiance, 
O., Shells, $73,000. 

Denison Engineering Co., 
presses, $1,221,304. 

Disston, Henry, & Sons Inc., Philadel- 
phia, armor plates, $30,824. 

Dravo Corp., Cleveland, furnish and in- 
stall boiler for power plant, $89,814. 

Duff-Norton Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, forg- 


Columbus, O., 





ings, jacks, $535,545. 
du Pont, E. I., de Nemours & Co. Inc., 
Wilmington, Del., powder, $114,064. 
Durham Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind., mines, 
$61,800. 
Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y., percussion primers, $84,864. 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O., steel 
eartridge cases, $89,400. 

Electric Motor Repair Co., Springfield, 
Mass., controls, $13,512. 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. 
boosters, $117,810. 

Engstrom, O. L., New York, punches and 
dies, $4413. 

Everedy Co. Inc., Frederick, Md., prac- 
tice mines, $78,150. 

Farquhar, A. B., Ltd., York, Pa., mortars 
and mounts, $5855. 

Federal Products Corp., 
gages, $4680. 

Flannery Bolt Co., Bridgeville, Pa., clos- 
ing plugs, $44.080 

General Motors Corp., Cadillac Motor Car 
Division, Detroit, tanks, $65,000; Delco 
Brake Division, Dayton, O., fuzes, 
$286,200; Detroit Division, bolts, $291,- 
630. 

General Tool & Mfg. Co., Irvington, N. J., 
dies, $33,750. 

Gessell, Wm., Mfg. Co., New York, fuzes, 
$73,242. 

Getty, Fred I., Jennings, La., 
gun tubes, $240,000. 
Gibson, G. M., Co., Bellevue, 
cans, oil gun caps, $40,914. 
Glascock Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind., mines, 
$66,000. 

Globe Forge & Foundries Inc., Syracuse, 
N. Y., forgings, $2809. 

Goddard & Goddard Co. Inc., 
hobs, $3688. 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., 
Mass., gages, $14,002. 

Hamlin Metal Products Co., Akron, O., 
practice mines, $85,500. 

Hanson Whitney Machine Co., Hartford, 
Conn., milling cutters, taps, thread 


Louis, 


Philadelphia, 


finishing 


Iowa, oil 


Detroit, 


Greenfield, 





War Gives Plane Engine Builders New Incentive 








@ General attitude of the nation toward Japan and other Axis powers is illus- 
trated by this and similar signs posted by workers throughout the airplane engine 
factory of the Ford Motor Co. plant in Detroit. Workmen here, as in many other 
plants. have made it plain they are working full blast that the Axis may be 


“smashed.” 


NEA photo 
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milling hobs, $4215. 

Hanssen’s, Louis, Sons, Davenport, Iowa, 
parts for gun carriages, $10,714. 

Harding Machine Screw Co., East Liberty, 
O., percussion primers, $86,000. 

Hatfield Wire & Cable Co., Hillside, 
N. J., wire, $3175. 

Hayes, Charles E., Co., Springfield, Mass., 
fluorescent fixtures, $2953. 

Hebard, W. F., & Co., Chicago, cranes, 
$7935. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, containers, 
$31,779. 

Herper-Wyman Co., Chicago, percussion 
primers, $34,096. 

Hoe, R., & Co. Inc., New York, gun re- 
coil mechanisms, $1,900,876. 

Howard Clock Products Inc., Waltham, 
Mass., pinions, $3750. 

International Harvester Co., Chicago, 
truck tractors and semitrailers, $5696. 

Johnson & Dealaman Inc., Newark, N. J., 
trailers, $4962. 

Johnson-Claflin Corp., Marlboro, Mass., 
gages, $3673. 

Johnson Metal Products Co., Erie, Pa., 
ammunition chests, $452,960. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
milling machines, $197,884. 

Kilby Steel Co., Anniston, Ala., shell ma- 
chining, $83,993. 

Kilgore Mfg. Co., International Flare- 
Signal Division, Tipp City, O., signal 
cartridges, $3379. 

La France, Ward, Truck Corp., Elmira, 
N. Y., trucks, $827,049. 

Lenox Instrument Co., Philadelphia, 
boroscopes, $4290. 

LeTourneau Co. of Georgia, Toccoa, Ga., 
shells, $6000. 

Lincoln Park Tool & Gage Co., Lincoln 
Park, Mich., gages, $11,962. 

Lindsley Mfg. Co., Milford, Conn., tools 
and fixtures, $276,011. 

Linderme Tube Co., Euclid, O., burster 
tubes, $195,323. 

Line Material Co., Milwaukee, shells, 
$280,448. 

Lite Mfg. Co., New York, cieaning 
patches, $4620. 

Logansport Machine Co. Inc., Logans- 
port, Ind., hydraulic presses, $579,875. 

Lundquist Tool & Mfg Co., Worcester. 
Mass., cable and plug’ assemblies, 
$6808. 

Lux Fire Equipment Co., Boston, fire pro- 
tection equipment, $2749. 

Machined Metals Co., Philadelphia, rear 
band assemblies, $93,975. 

Madison-Kipp Corp., Madison, Wis., pin 
assemblies, $79,527. 

Magnus Tool & Die Co., Newark, N. J., 
tools and fixtures, $221,098. 

Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, trucks, $3975. 

Merz Engineering Co., Indianapolis, gages, 
$9894. 

Metal Goods Corp., St. Louis, seamless 
brass tubing and brass rods, $5913. 
Metal Specialty Co., Cincinnati, mines, 

$62,700. 

Midvale Co., Philadelphia, ammunition, 
$202,000. 

Midwestern Tool Co., Chicago, gages, 
$9214. 

Mills, H. W., & Co., Paterson, N. J., drills, 
$2562. 

Mills Novelty Co., Chicago, shells, $267,- 
776. 

Modern Tool & Die Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $24,606. 

Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich., 
percussion primers, $61,320. 

Murray Co., Carver Cotton Gin Co. Di- 
vision, East Bridgewater, Mass., dummy 
projectiles, $22,740. 

National Brass Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
percussion primers, $61,101. 

National Pneumatic Co., Rahway, N. J., 
ammunition, $4,977,264. 

Nelson, Herman, Corp., Moline, Ill., mud 
guards, head lamps, $43,367. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, West Hartford, Conn., reaming 
machine, comparators, gages, barrel 
drilling machines, gage blocks, $37,280. 

Noblitt-Sparks Industries Inc., Columbus, 
Ind., mines, $56,911. 

Norco Metal Products Co., Philadelphia, 
punches, $8650. 

Northern Sales Co., Philadelphia, machine 
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screws, $2985. Rose, Frank, Mfg. Co., Dutton Lainson 


Norton Co., Woercester, Mass., grinding Co. Mfg. Division, Hastings, Nebr., ac- 
machines, $75,156. cessories and electrical parts, $2935 
Onsrud Machine Works Inc., Chicago, Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddleford, Me., drill- 

routers, $3478. ing gun barrels, $15,000 
Otis Elevator Co., New York, gun mech- St. Louis Steel Products Co., St. Louis, 
anisms, castings, $1,934,557. arming wire assemblies, $60,350 
Parent Metal Products Inc., Philadelphia, Schlueter Mfg. Co., St. Louis, mines, $655 
tables, $3514. 250. 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., East Schoenberger, W. J., Co., Cleveland, pe! 
Liverpool, O., agitating equipment, cussion primers, $61,320 
$4794. Schuylkill Forge Co., Philadelphia, forg 
Pennsylvania Tool & Mfg. Co., York, Pa.. ings, $2697 
gages, $3438. Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., gages, $3215 
Perry-Fay Mfg. Co., Elyria, O., shelis, Shuler Axle Co Louisville, Ky., forg 
percussion primers, $149,630. . ings, $7235. 
Philadelphia Bronze & Brass Corp., Phi! Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J 


tools and fixtures, $308,500 


adelphia, castings, $31,403. ; 
Smith, H. A., Machinery Co,, Syracus 


Pipe Machinery Co., Cleveland, gages, 


$3540. N. Y., rigidmils and equipment, lathes 
Pittsburgh Motor Heater Corp., Pitts $80,275 _ 
burgh, ammunition, $232,475. Smith. L. C., & Corona Typewriters in 


Porter, H. W., & Co. Inc., Newark, N. J., Syracuse, N. Y., percussion primers 


pipe insulation, $2196. $173,912 
Precise Tool & Mfg. Co., Farmington Standard Container Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., 
Mich., gages, $5280. containers, $39,895 
Precision Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, gages, Standard Gage Co. Inc., Poughkeepsie 
$12,697. N. Y., gages, $7353 
Prentiss Henry, & Co. Ine., Boston Stedfast & Roulston Inc., Boston, index 
grinders, hobbing machines, profilers, ing station machines, $30,786 . 
milling machines, $149,952. Sterling Alloys Co., Woburn, Mass., cas 
Producto Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn ings, $3 194 . . 
routing machines, $15,650 Stewart Warner Corp., Chicago, heate 
Quality Tool & Die Co., Indianapolis, $98,245 
gages, $2412 Stokes, F. J.. Machine Co., Philadelphia 
2au Fastener Co., New York, plates conversion of machines, $7500 
socket, studs, $3754 Suburban-Essex Machinists In Orange 


‘ t . 70 Bey ” 
Zeliance Steel Casting Co., Pittsburgh N. J., gages, $24,298 


rs 


castings, $10,900. Summerill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa 
temington Arms Co. Inc., Bridgeport seamless steel tubing, $32,960 

Conn., gun barrels, $150,835. Superior Sheet Steel Co Canton 2) 
Republic Electric Co., Davenport, Iowa terne plates, $94,672 

cane, vor » Superior Steel Products Co. Inc., Muncie 
Republic Steel Corp. Hartford, Conn Ind., ammunition, $231,000 


steel, $2831. 

Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood 
Pa, percussion primers, boosters, 
$113,431. Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 


rexas Washer Co., Houston, Tex., fin as 
semblies for shells, $81,225 
() 





Five Ladles Pour 130,400-Pound Turbine Base 





—™ Five large ladles spill molten iron into a mold at the Trafford. Pa., Foundry 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. to form a 130,400-pound base for an 
80,000 kilowatt turbine. Completed turbine, ordered by the Philadelphia Electric 
Co., will increase the output of electricity for war manufacturers. Five weeks 
were required to prepare the mold; only five minutes to pour the metal. The 
turbine base is 29 feet long, 12 feet 2 inches high and 9 feet wide. NEA photo 
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roller bearings, $7565. 

Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Wisconsin Axle 
Co. Division, Oshkosh, Wis., drives and 
cases, gun parts, $24,613. 

Titan Metal Mfg. Co., Bellefonte, Pa., 
time train rings for fuze, brass rods, 
$288,923. 

Tools & Gages Inc., 
$22,838. 

Tri-Clover Machine Co., Kenosha, Wis., 
shell, $86,195. 

Triplex Machine Tool Corp., New York, 
hydraulic presses, $3850. 

Truscon Steel Co., Buffalo, reinforcement 
rods, $10,660. 

Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, Mass 
grinders, end mills, cutters and ream- 
ers, $4742. 

Unique’ Specialties Inc., New York, 
sleeves, housings and punches, $2355. 

United Drill & Tool Corp., Whitman & 
Barnes Division, Detroit, drills, $2319 

U. S. Motors Corp., Oshkosh, Wis., parts 
for generating units, $2910. 

United Wire & Supply Corp., Cranston, 
R. I., brass tubing, $2250. 

Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Titusville, 
Pa., steel, $2322. 

Universal Lubricating Systems Inc., Oak- 
mont, Pa., shells, $80,263. 

Valley Steel Castings Co., Bay City, Mich 
castings, $8973. 

Van Dyck Churchill Co., New York, drills, 
$23,983. 

Veit & Young, Philadelphia, dies and 
punches, $63,250. 

Vinco Corp., Detroit, gages, $3510. 

Wadell Engineering Co., Newark, N. J., 
tools, drawbars, belts, $94,635. 

Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, shells. 
$86,095. 

Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, Mass., 
percussion primers, $51,830. 

Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., machines, $69,- 


Cleveland, gages, 


Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J., 
presses and fixtures, $293,737. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., switchgears,  gear- 
motors, and control equipment, gas 
generators, $38,630. 


Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa, cable, $6623. 

Wheeling Stamping Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 
percussion primers, $52,531. 

Wiedemann Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
gages, $3650. 

Williams, J. H., & Co., Buffalo, forgings 
and dies, $6410. 

Wright Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
boosters, $187,200. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
lifting trucks, $11,247. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co., Pontiac, 
Mich., cars, $85,000. 

Zipit Corp., Philadelphia, gages, $2970. 


Signal Corps Awards 


Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix Radio Di- 
vision, Baltimore, radio parts, $784,256. 

Graybar Electric Co., New York, wire, 
$44,176. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, microphones, $42,623. 

Ulmer, A. J., New York, lamp fixtures, 
$3217. 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, analysers, oscillators, $5049. 


Medical Corps Awards 


General Electric X-Ray Corp., Chicago, 
X-ray machines, $4234. 

Liberty Foundry Co., St. Louis, tables, 
$29,112. 

Ransom & Randolph Co., Toledo, O., 
burs, $11,155. 

Simmons Co., New York, metal chairs, 
$36,892. 

Sklar, J., Mfg. Co., New York, forceps, 
$6027. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., metal folding chairs, $3485. 
Bauer-Smith Dredging Co., Port Lavaca, 
Tex., diesel driven steel ferry boats, 

$49,540. 
Brownsville Shipbuilding Corp., Browns- 
ville, Tex., boats, $374,000. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., South Milwaukee, Wis.. 
material for conversion of barge crane 
to a live boom crane, $8860. 





Changing the Guard at Soo Locks 





@ Locks at Sault Ste. Marie, vital to Great Lakes shipping, are guarded constantly 
by United States troops to prevent any act of sabotage designed to close them. 
Above. changing of the guard. NEA photo 
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Chrysler Corp., Parts Division, Highland 
Park, Mich., parts for trucks, $242,064. 
General Motors Sales Corp., Chevrolet 


Division, Detroit, parts for trucks, 
$288,439. 

General Motors Truck & Coach Division, 
Yellow Truck & Coach Motor Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich., parts for trucks, $100,920 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, crawler 
cranes, $35,220. 

Mack Mfg. Corp., Plainfield, N. J., parts 
for trucks, $359,049. 

Submarine Signal Corp., Boston, fath- 
ometers, $3950. 


Chemical Warfare Service Awards 


Carey Machinery & Supply Co., Baltimore, 
wet grinders and bending rolls, $3361. 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, chemical 
container assemblies, $30,162. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Axron, UO, 
gas mask canisters, $11,141. 
Milwaukee Stamping Co., Milwaukee, 
canister outer bodies, chemical con- 
tainers and inlet valve seats, $45,443. 
Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor Co., 
Eastcn, Pa., air compressors, $14,918. 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Rome, N. Y., 
inner tube nozzles, $12,463. 
Stevens Metal Products Co., Niles, O., 
drums, $10,800. 


Air Corps Awards 


Aro Equipment Corp., Bryan, O., propel- 
ler hubs, $442,017. 

Aviation Mfg. Corp., Williamsport, Pa., 
parts for aeronautical engines, $974,- 
397. 

Bardco Mfg. & Sales Co., Dayton, O., gas- 
oline engine generator units, $122,995. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Eclipse Aviation 
Division, Bendix, N. J., generator as- 
semblies, $258,570. 

Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, jack 4as- 
semblies, $1,344,306. 

Biederman Motors’ Corp., 
truck-tractors, $1,996,860. 

Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, parts for 
airplanes, $74,684. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., Curtiss Propeiler 
Division, Caldwell, N. J., parts for pro- 
pellers, $164,409. 

Fanco Machine 
presses, $16,400. 

Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, truck- 
tractors, $5,641,420. 

General Motors Corp., New York, hard- 
ware, $450,129. 

Greenerd Arbor Press Co., Nashua, N. Y., 
presses, $3560. 

Hayes Industries Inc., Jackson, Mich 
parts for Hayes type equipment, $175,- 
058. 

Heil Co., Milwaukee, trailers and trailer 
converter dollies, $10,109,640. 

Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, bolts, 
$51,276. 

Larkin, M. D., Co., 
$15,655. 

Lawson Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, stand as- 
semblies, engine overhaul, radial en- 
gines, $167,487. 

Line Material Co., East Stroudsburg, 
Fa., lamp assemblies and color screens, 
$92,726. 

Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, parts for 
engines, tool kit assemblies, $1,355,908. 

Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles, wrenches, 
$594,370. 

Standard Steel Works, North Kansas 
City, Mo., semitank trailers and trailer 
converter dollies, $9,441,490. 

Vickers Inc., Detroit, pump assemblies, 
$29,600. 

Wilson, K. R., New York, presses, $39.- 
448. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., 
pumps and motors, $487,734. 


Cincinnati, 


Co., Racine, Wis., 


Dayton, O., presses, 


Engineers Corps Awards 


American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, steel 
pontoons, $18,000. 

American Hoist & Derrick Co., New York, 
stiff leg derrick and parts, $3994. 

American Safety Razor Co’p., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., safety razors, $26,349. 

Anderson, Dorsey C., Philadelphia, elec- 
tric are welders, $61,440. 

Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, electric 
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t ucks, $6450. 

Bennett-Rafkin Machine Tool Co. Inc., 
New York, machine shop equipment 
and tools, $4544. 

Bethlehem Steel Export Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., tool steel, $23,486. 

Booksby, E. J., & Co., Philadelphia, bor- 
ing bars, crank pin turning machines 
and parts, $7376. 

Buffalo Bolt Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., drift bolts, $4553. 

Capitol Steel Corp., New York, steel re- 
inforcing bars, $11,164. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
steel sheet piling, $206,964. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., trac- 
tors, $55,112. 

Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, rotary dis- 
tributors, $3690. 

Clamshell Bucket Sales Corp., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., parts for clamshell 
and dragline buckets, $9627. 

Consolidated Steel Warehouse Co., Phila- 
delphia, structural steel, $38,716. 

Engineering Contractors Inec., San An- 
tonio, Tex., permanent heating system 
and steam plant, airplane repair dock, 
Duncan field, San Antonio air depot, 
San Antonio, Tex., $11,390. 

English Bros. Machinery Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., riveting machines, $8955. 
Fargo Motor Corp., Detroit, emergency 

repair chassis, $32,955. 

Fuchs Machinery & Supply Co., Omaha, 
Nebr., punches, dies, $8238. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co., South Boston, 
Mass., safety razors, $34,510. 

Gurley, W. & L. E., Troy, N. Y., engi- 
neers’ transits, $298,007. 

Hall, Melville B., Inc., St. Louis, copper 
wire and cable, $4398. 

Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, parts 
for shovels, draglines and crane attach- 
ments, $9759. 

Industrial Electrical Works, Omaha, 
Nebr., punches, dies, $8965. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
milling machines and parts, $53,358. 
Kelley, E. B., Co. Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., parts for centrifugal pumps and 

engines, $2285. 

Kewanee Boiler Corp., Kewanee, III.. 
riveted flrebox boilers, $9421. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., generating sets, 
fuel tanks, $17,560. 

Landis Tool Co., Waynesboro, Pa., hy- 
draulic universal grinders, $5061. 

Mahoney-Clarke Inec., New York, con- 


struction equipment and_= supplies, 
$2955. 

Mallory, P. R., & Co. Inc., Indianapolis, 
portable rectostarters, $4320. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co., Maricn, O. 
shovels and parts, $86,017. 

McDonald, A. Y., Mfg. Co., Dubuque, 
Iowa, deep well pumping sets, $2468. 
Mine Smelter Supply Co., Denver, struc- 

tural steel, $3572. 

Pacific Refrigeration Co., Los Angeles, 
quench tank refrigeration system, 
$2786. 

Palmer Mfg. Corp., Phoenix, Ariz., evap- 
orative cooling systems for temporary 





Due to United States’ entry in- 
to the war, the War Department, 
Washington, has discontinued re- 
porting contract awards. The 
Navy discontinued the _ practice 
months ago. The accompanying 
list from the War Department is 
the last of contracts released prior 
to the new order. 





buildings, Luke field, Phoenix military 
airport, Arizona, $30,003. 

Price Bros. Co., Dayton, O., bottom 
dump wagon hauling units, $15,232. 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, shelving 

units and drawer units, $23,765. 

Revere Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore 
brass sheet, $10,601. 

Rhodes Equipment Co., St. Louis, under- 
feed stokers, $3779. 

Roeblings, John A., Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., wire rope, $2575. 

Ryerson, Joseph T., & Son Inec., Jersey 
City, N. J., iron staybolts, bending 
rolls, spring forming machine, $21,522 

Sheldcn, E. H., & Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
laboratory furniture, $3577. 

Smith, David, Steel Co. Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., steel sheeting, bars and plates, 
$14,097. 

Uptegraff, R. E., Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Pa., 
transformers, $6426. 

Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., cupola and 
accessories, railroad pit drop tables, 
$26,378. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New York, 
chain link fence, $6502. 


Farm Implement Plants 


Slowed by Shortages 


CHICAGO 
@ International Harvester Co. has 
reduced its work week from five to 
four days in anticipation of an OPM 
order to cut output of farm equip- 
ment to 80 per cent of 1940. Produc- 
tion lines will be closed Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday of each week, 
and approximately 30,000 workers 
will be affected. Plants at work on 
armaments will continue at full ca- 
pacity seven days a week. 

Among International Harvester 
plants whose farm equipment de- 
partments will be affected are the 
tractor, McCormick and West Pull- 
man works in Chicago; plants in 
Rock Island, East Moline, Rock 
Falls, and Canton, Ill.; Milwaukee; 
Auburn, N. Y.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
and Richmond, Ind. 

Production of dairy equipment 
will not be reduced, nor will that of 
crawler-type tractors and industrial 
power units. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, reports that its production of 
farm equipment already has been 
slackened by materials shortages, 
but the work week has been main- 
tained at five days. Current output 
is about 80 per cent of the 1940 level 
and a limitation order will not re- 
quire serious adjustment of work- 
ing schedules. 

Deere & Co., Moline, IIl., reports 
its assembly lines have been stopped 
at various plants for several days 
at a time as the supply of materials 
has been exhausted. 





Heavy Army Rifles on Way To Guard Pacific Coast 





@ Heavy Army rifles are moved by rail to strategic points on the Pacific coast to “welcome” any attempted invasion. 
They can be moved in adequate numbers to any threatened point. NEA photo 
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@ NOW that the United States is engaged 
in a declared war, industry’s job is clearly 
defined. 

From the standpoint of the iron, steel 
and metalworking industries, the task is 
one of unrestrained production for war. 
We may not know at this moment whether 
the heavy emphasis will be on ships, guns, 
planes, tanks, bombs or shells. We do 
know, however, that whatever form of 
equipment or supplies is required, the in- 
dustrial resources of the nation will be 
taxed to the limit. 


° ° J 


This means that production schedules 
must be speeded up all along the line. Pro- 
grams which called for specific outputs of 
certain war goods next summer or fall must 
be revised to make some of these articles 
available in the spring. War has the effect 
of forcing a nation to do first things first. 

Among the industries to feel the impact 
of the new order immediately is the iron 
and steel industry. Its output is the key- 
stone to the entire structure of wartime 
production. 

The production of steel ingots in 1941 
will be approximately 82,500,000 net tons. 
In spite of the fact steelmaking capacity 
as of Dec. 31, 1941, will be in excess of 
88,000,000 net tons annually, experts only 
two weeks ago were doubting whether the 
1941 output could be matched in 1942. 
Some authorities openly predicted that next 
year’s production would fall short of the 
1941 total by as much as 2,000,000 tons. 

Obviously, this nation cannot afford to 
countenance a reduction in steel output 
under present conditions. Circumstances 
present a clear-cut challenge to everybody 
concerned to not only prevent a letdown 
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Lets Have Action on Scrap—NOW! 


in steel production but to increase steel 
tonnage in 1942 to the amount required. 
The only way to meet this challenge is 
to quit fooling with the scrap problem and 
to give it preferential attention and action. 
Assistance from plant expansion cannot be 
counted upon in a substantial way until 
late next year. New blast furnaces, open- 
hearths, etc. will help considerably in 1943 
or 1944. In 1942, therefore, chief hope 
for increased steel output rests upon our 
ability to make more scrap available. 
Everybody who has studied the problem 
knows that there is enough potential scrap 
in the country to meet 1942 requirements. 
The only question involved is whether or 
not we can organize effectively enough to 
bring this potential scrap out into the 
open, to convert it into commercial scrap 
and to distribute it to consuming points. 


° ° ° 


Thus far almost every effort to get down 
to realities on the scrap problem has been 
blocked by inhibitions in regard to price, 
method, agency, etc. What amount shall 
consumers be permitted to pay? How shall 
scrap be lured to consuming points? Who 
shall be permitted to collect scrap? 

Quibbling over what, how and who has 
taken precedence over the basic problem of 
getting out more scrap. 

Inasmuch as scrap now is the determin- 
ing factor in steel output during the next 
six to nine months, it behooves Washington 
to cut through every ribbon of entangling 
red tape and to move immediately toward 
an intelligent effort to convert the tens of 
millions of tons of potential scrap into 
usable scrap. 

It must be done and it can be done! 


ya. a 
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Index of Activity 


Edges Upward 


@ HEAVY forward buying which reached record- 
breaking proportions during the first half of this 
year has subsided in recent weeks. Excessive inven- 
tories in some instances have undoubtedly been ac- 
cumulated with the result that the raw material 
shortages are magnified. Over stocking has not only 
hampered output of civilian goods but in some in- 
stances it has impaired the war effort. The main 
reason for the slackening in forward buying resulted 
from the inability of most consumers to place orders. 
Producers are either booked up or supplies have been 
already allocated. 


The BUSINESS TREND 





During the week ended Dec. 13, STEEL’S index of 
activity advanced 2.3 points to 133.2, reflecting gains 
in three of the four industrial indicators composing it. 
A year ago the index stood at 132.6, while the peak 
this year was 138.8 recorded during the week ended 
June 28. 

Electric power consumption during the latest pe- 
riod reached an all time peak of 3,431,328,000 kilo- 
watts. Steelmaking operations advanced 1 point to 
97.5 per cent and automobile production climbed to 
the highest level of the new model year, totaling 95,- 
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990. Freight carloadings declined to 807,255. 
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STEEL INGOT QPERATIONS 
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Freight Car Loadings 


(1000 Cars) 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 
Dec. 13 807 736 681 606 
Dec 6 833 738 687 619 
Nov, 29 866 729 689 649 
Nov. 22 799 733 677 562 
Nov. 15 884 745 771 657 
Nov. 8 874 778 786 637 
Nov. 1 895 795 806 673 
Oct. 25 914 838 834 709 
Oct. 18 923 814 861 706 
Oct, 11 904 812 845 727 
Oct, 4 918 806 835 703 
Sept. 27 920 822 835 698 
Sept. 20... 908 813 815 676 
Sept. 13 , 914 804 806 660 
Sept. 6 ; 798 695 667 569 


Steel Ingot Operations 





(Per Cent) 
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Electric Power Output 


¢ 
(Million KWH) 
Week ended 1941 1940 1939 1938 


Dec. 13 3,431 3,004 2,674 2,390 
Dec. 6 3,369 2,976 2,654 2,377 
Nov. 29 3,295 2,982 2,605 2,335 
Nov. 22 3,205 2,839 2,561 2,248 
Nov. 15 3,304 2,890 2,587 2,325 
Nov. 8 3,339 2,858 2,589 2,277 
Nov. 1 3,339 2,882 2,609 2,271 
Oct. 25 3,299 2,867 2,622 2,284 
Oct. 18 3,273 2,838 2,576 2,281 
Oct. 11 3,315 2,817 2,584 2,251 
Oct. 4 3,290 2,792 2,554 2,229 
Sept. 27 3,233 2,816 2,559 2,208 
Sept. 20.. . 3,232 2,769 2,538 2,211 


tNew series: Includes additional gov- 
ernmental and power generation not pre- 
viously reported. 
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@ TO A GREAT many manufactur- 
ing companies who have taken mili- 
tary orders, the honing process has 
been unfamiliar. The mechanical 
idea of the process has been used 
for many years, but only during the 
past 15 has that idea been developed 
into a commercial process. Machines 
and tools began to appear about 1925 
and have undergone remarkable de- 
velopment due to the great amount 
of experimental work done by the 
machine and tool manufacturers. 

Honing is utilized in a wide varie- 
ty of manufacturing processes and 
has been commonly thought of in 
connection with final finishing of 
east iron cylinders. However, with 
the development of improved ma- 
chines, tools and abrasives, it be- 
came possible to hone soft as well 
as hardened steels of the various al- 
loys. With the development of the 
airplane engine came first the hon- 
ing of cylinders, then the finishing 
of various bearings and pin holes 
such as crank and piston pin holes 
of radial engine main rods. It also 
was found highly advantageous to 
hone the articulating rod pin holes 
in the main rods as damaging 
scratches are removed and practic- 
ally a 100 per cent pin bearing area 
afforded. Formerly the hone was re- 
quired to produce holes accurate in 
diameter, round and free from taper. 
With the coming of the radial en- 
gine with aluminum heads shrunk 
on their steel cylinders, a require- 
ment in some cases was for a finish 
honed bore ~ several thousandths 
smaller at the head or blind end to 
allow for greater expansion at that 
point. This result has been accom- 
plished by special honing tools to- 
gether with proper technique in ma- 
chine operation. 

There are many other parts such 
as propeller hubs and shaft exten- 
sions where accurate fits are re- 
quired and others where it becomes 
necessary to have the holes free of 
seratches since scratches offer a 
point for fatigue fractures to de- 
velop. For example, an accessory 
drive shaft about 4 feet long having 
a %-inech hole three quarters of its 
length and the remainder %-inch 
in diameter fractured frequently 
when the hole was reamed. But 
these fractures were reduced to zero 
after the honing process was adopt- 
ed. 

Honing has made possible the 
proper functioning of the landing 
gear of airplanes. The shock cylin- 
ders as well as those needed for re- 
tracting the landing gear and many 
other cylinders for operating vari- 
ous devices of a war plane are now 
being honed. 

It frequently becomes necessary 
to hone to the bottom of a blind 

From a paper presented at the St. 
Louis national defense meeting of the 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Sept. 9-11, 1941. 
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hole or to a shoulder. In these cases 
it is the practice to leave slight 
recesses at the bottoms when per- 
forming the previous machining op- 
erations. By the use of a special 
hone and by having the machine 
equipped with a mechanism for posi- 
tive stopping and timed dwelling, a 
uniform diameter can be produced. 

Vertical machines are much more 
convenient to operate than horizon- 
tals and should be used where work 
is not too long. Verticals have been 
built with an 8-foot stroke to hone 
up to 30 inches diameter. This par- 
ticular machine was 32 feet high 
and equipped with hydraulically op- 
erated “in and out” table to afford 
ease of loading and convenience of 
gaging, 

Smaller machines cover the field 
down to a minimum diameter for 
which honing tools can be practically 
made, about %-inch. Horizontal 
machines are used extensively for 
honing cannon from 20 millimeters 
in diameter up to the largest naval 





guns. Machines have been built 
for honing up to 30 inches in diame- 
ter and with a stroke of 75 feet. 

Recuperator cylinders require a 
high degree of accuracy and finish, 
it being necessary with certain types 
to hone with a motion parallel to 
axis and nonrotating, except at ends 
of stroke, termed codirectional hon- 
ing. This procedure is necessary to 
change the microscopic cross hatch 
lines into lines parallel with piston 
travel. 

It is necessary to have accurate 
diameters and fine finishes on piston 
rods for recoil and recuperator cyl- 
inders, see STEEL, July 28, 1941, p. 
52. Here again the honing process 
produces the desired results. For 
this purpose the work to be exter- 
nally honed is rotated between cen- 
ters which are reciprocated on a 
long carriage and the hone is 
mounted on a floating support at- 
tached to the machine frame. When 
it becomes necessary to produce a 
codirectional finish, the hone is 


Applications of the 


HONING 


Illustration below 
tacting the work in honing. 
ing on work of comparable size. 


over run at each side, spiral direction of hone travel 


Left shows graphically the amount of area of abrasive con- 
This averages 100 times the contact area in grind- 
Right shows weaving path of hone across work, 


From Micromatic Hone 


Corp., Detroit 


Illustration, opposite page: 


Accurately guided hones correct defects in surface 


as shown diagrammatically in this drawing by Micromatic Hone Corp., Detroit 
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mounted on a lightweight carriage 
to facilitate rapid reciprocation and 
the piston rod is held between sta- 
tionary centers and rotated a few 
degrees at end of each stroke. 

Honing of gun bores proved ad- 
vantageous both in time required 
for finishing and elimination of the 
hazard present with the finish bor- 
ing method. Smoothness and accu- 
racy are added advantages. 

Ordinarily about 0.040-inch in di- 
ameter is left for the finish boring 
operation. When the honing proc- 
ess is employed, a lesser amount can 
be left for the final finish with prac- 
tically no likelihood of scoring the 
tube to a depth that honing will 
not remove it. Honing up to the 
finish diameter leaves a smooth fin- 
ish free from sometimes fatally 
damaging scratches and an accurate 
finish within extremely close tol- 
erances. Thus it is well suited to 
finishing operations. 

Most honing tools of the present 


day are expanded by hydraulic 
i? | : 
; y 5 : 
\ p 


means. In the machine is built a 
mechanism for performing this func- 
tion as well as for controlling the 
rate of expansion, this rate being 
timed to the enlargement of the 
honed hole and the wearing down of 
the abrasive sticks. 

The important requisites of a hon- 
ing machine are ruggedness and suf- 
ficient power, uniform rate of travel, 
extremely rapid deceleration and ac- 
celeration at ends of stroke, con- 
venient fixtures for hoiding the work 
and ample quantities of a proper 
honing compound well filtered. 

First, the machine must have suf- 
ficient stiffness in its frame. Even 
more important, its rotation driv- 
ing train including gears, shaft and 
spindle must resist any tendency to 
set up torsional vibration. It is ad- 
vantageous especially when honing 
large diameters to have the hone 
built with sufficient weight to af- 
ford ample flywheel effect, thus aid- 
ing the machine in producing a 
steady, vibrationless, rotary motion 


By A. M. JOHNSON 
President 
Barnes Drill Co 
Rockford, III 
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to the honing sticks; providing bet- 
ter cutting conditions and longer life 
to the abrasives. 

Second, the machine must have 
sufficient power to drive the hone 
under varying conditions of rough 
ing different materials both soft and 
hardened. Obviously the abrasive 
stick pressure against the wall is a 
measure of the power required, 
which is generally in proportion to 
the abrasive area acting on the sur- 
face, times the rotating speed in feet 
per minute. 

Third, the rapid deceleration and 
acceleration at ends of stroke are 
important in preventing enlarged 


diameters at ends of holes. Also 
a quick reversal of reciprocation 
appreciably increases production 


as more passages of the abrasives 
can be made over the surface per 
unit of time. 

The rate of reciprocation varies 
from 30 to 250 feet per minute, de- 
pending upon the material, revolu 
tions per minute and diameter of 
hone. The cutting speed varies in 
surface feet from 100 to 225 feet 
per minute, again depending upon 
the kind and hardness of material. 

It is necessary to have a copious 
supply of clean honing compound de- 
livered to the hone to carry away 
the minute particles of material re- 
moved from the walls, to keep the 
abrasive sticks in a free cutting con- 
dition and to cool the work as much 
as possible. 

There are several recommended 
kinds of coolant. Kerosene is used 
for honing cast iron and is used in 
connection with many other com- 
pounds. When honing soft steels, it 
is necessary to use a liquid which 
will prevent the particles of steel 
from imbedding themselves in the 
surfaces of the sticks, thus caus- 
ing scores and scratches in_ sur- 
face. To prevent this condition a 
lubricant must be added. There 
are several on the market for this 
purpose under various trade names. 
One of the commonly used cool- 
ants on difficult jobs is a com- 
pound of oleic isad, turpentine and 
kerosene. Another is pure lard oil 
with certain percentages of kero- 
sene, 

The question probably, foremost 
in many readers’ minds is: “How 
fast can a hole be enlarged by the 
honing process?” "tee, 

This is a difficult question to an- 
swer with any great degree of cer- 
tainty as the working conditions as 
well as kinds and hardnesses of ma- 
terials affect the honing time greatly. 
In general, probably good yardsticks 
would be the results as shown in 


the following experiences. A gun 
tube 5 inches in diameter and 23 


feet long can be honed at the rate 
of about 0.014-inch from the diame- 
ter per hour. In another case, 0.018- 
inch cf stock is removed from a gun 
(Please turn to Page 72) 
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@ THE HOWITZER is a short-barreled cannon em- 
ployed for high-angle fire. Fig. A shows an 8-inch 
model in action with smaller units alongside. One of 
the important models of this type of gun is the 75- 
millimeter pack howitzer which combines high strik- 
ing power with maximum portability. While mechan- 
ized units have taken over the job of the army mule, 
the great portability assured by the fact that the 75- 
millimeter pack howitzer can be disassembled into 
parts that can be carried on muleback still is most 
important since it allows aircraft to carry these units 
to any point desired. 

For instance, the gun tube assembled with its 
muzzle and breech hoops weighs only 221 pounds. 
Breech ring and breech block, including the breech 
mechanism, weighs only 121 pounds. Yet the 75- 
millimeter pack howitzer throws a projectile of over 
14 pounds a distance of approximately 9500 yards— 
possibly the highest striking power for its weight of 
any Army gun. 

The Erie works of General Electric Co. earlier this 
year was turning out these howitzers at the rate of 
35 a month, which has been increased since then. 
Since the gun mount and recoil mechanism is not 
made at this plant nor is any forging done here, most 
of the facilities required were found already available 
for many of the heat treating, machining and finish- 
ing operations on the howitzer itself. 

Diagrams Fig. B, courtesy American Machinist, 
shows the gun tube with the muzzle hoop and breech 
hoop in place. Also shown are the breech ring and 
the breech block which slides crosswise in the rear 
end of the breech ring. Fig. 12, p. 52, shows completed 
howitzer tube, breech ring and breech block, and 
other parts assembled and undergoing a firing test. 
The breech block slid out from the breech ring to 
permit insertion of the shell can be seen at extreme 
left here. The other two units in Fig. 12 show the 
breech block closed and ready for firing. 

Since carbon steel tube forging, which is received 
already rough bored and turned is only 47 inches 
long, finish boring can be done in ordinary turret 
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ViITZER PHpUCTION 


» lathes. Fig. 1 shows a standard turret lathe adapted 
to finish reaming the bore, roughing and finishing 
the powder chamber. 

First step at Erie is to rough turn ends and bore 
the tube to approximate size. Next the tube is 
mounted on center plugs and turned on the outside 
diameters. After returning to turret lathes for rough 
and finish reaming, powder chamber is machined in 
the same setup and then is honed on a special machine 
shown in Fig. 2. Before and after honing, the bore 
is inspected visually with a borescope as shown in 
Fig. 3. Examination of the reflected image at a mag- 
nification of 20 diameters reveals any surface defects. 

Then a 3-pointed star gage is used to take readings 
every inch of the bore length. The tube is again 
mounted on center plugs for machining shoulders and 
outside diameters in preparation for finish grinding. 
Straight as well as tapered surfaces then are rough 
and finish ground. 

A special buttress-shaped thread on the breech ring 
is milled as shown in Fig. 4, and then the thread sec- 
tors are cut away on a shaper as shown in Fig. 5 

Rifling is done on a hydraulic machine, using 26 
broaching disks which are pushed from the muzzle to 
the breech end in sequence. Fourteen grooves are 
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cut in the first series of operations, 
and then the additional fourteen to 
make a total of 28 are cut by in- 
dexing the tube and repeating. This 
assures ample power for operating 
the machine well below its rated ca- 
pacity. During subsequent inspec- 
tion, each pair of grooves is checked 
for size at 5-inch intervals along the 
tube length. 

Next the tube is cut to length by 
facing off the muzzle end and shoul- 
ders as required. A sacrifice plug 
is used to keep drills and reamers 
straight while making stud holes 
through the cylindrical surface of 
the tube since these must be made 
at an angle. To locate the breech 
hoop accurately, dovetail pockets 
are cut in the breech end of the tube 
using a vertical milling machine as 
shown in Fig. 6. A _ gage block 


checks the cut made by the formed 
end mill while the ring gage at the 
right is used as a final test. 

To straighten and size the bore 
and to remove any feather edges 
that may be formed in rifling, a 


small amount of stock is removed 
from the bore by. honing the lands 
between the rifling grooves. 

Muzzle hoop, after machining, is 
shrunk on the gun tube. 

Breech hoop, made from a carbon 
steel forging, is a drive fit on the 
tube. To make the lugs on the out- 
Side of the breech hoop integral with 
the hoop forgings, they are ma- 
chined from the solid block, first be- 
ing turned as rings and the extra 
metal then being removed, by slot- 
ting as shown in Fig. 7. A hoop 
before slotting is shown in the fore- 
ground. 

The contact surfaces between 
breech ring, gun tube and breech 
hoop are important since upon them 
depends the ability of the parts to 
be assembled and disassembled with- 
out the use of tools—one of the im- 
portant requirements. To prevent 
jamming of the threaded and conical 
surfaces, stop lugs are placed on the 
breech hoop to match projections on 


the breech ring, limiting the rotation 
of the breech ring. An assembly 
pressure of only eight to ten pounds 
is desired in threading the breech 
ring onto the gun tube. If this 
threading is done slowly, locating 
points on the ring will be about *- 
inch from the lugs on the hoop when 
the conical surfaces seat. A slight 
spin, however, will provide sufficient 
inertia to close this gap which then 
produces an 85 per cent bearing be- 
tween the breech ring and tube at 
the conical surface, assuring a snug 
fit and yet allowing the parts to be 
disassembled by hand. 

Faces of the stop lugs are ma- 
chined in a horizontal milling ma- 
chine with the breech hoop mounted 
on an arbor positioned with an in- 
dexing plate and pin as shown in 
Fig. 8. Proper lug angle is obtained 
by offsetting the work. 

Breech ring is made from an alloy 
steel forging, faced, turned and 
bored on conventional lathes using 
a pot chuck to hold the work while 
muzzle end operations are _ per- 
formed. In order that the position of 
+he threads in the recessed conical 
surface fits precisely to obtain the 
assembly described above, boring and 
counterboring the thread surface, 
cutting the 30-degree angular recess 
and cutting the thread itself, are the 
most exacting jobs on the breech 
ring. Since the lead of the buttress 
thread provides a ratio of 43 to 1 
between longitudinal distance along 
axis and angular movement of the 
contact point when the breech ring 
is rotated, the angular location of 
the lugs will be off 0.043-inch if the 
thread is out of position by only 
0.001-inch. Setup for boring, coun- 
terboring and conical recess finish- 
ing as well as the thread cut on this 
part is shown in Fig. 9. Note the 
indicator to position the work and 
the tool slides, the thread limit gage 
on top of the compound rest and 
the thread set gage at the lower 
right. Breech ring is positioned in a 
fixture which permits’ gaging 
through the breech block opening. 
Work is then bored, counterbored 
and a 30-degree conical recess is ma- 
chined and located from the adjacent 
surface of the breech block opening, 
using a plug gage that fits the cone 
to a depth which brings it flush with 
the surface. <A _ positioning gage 
locates the threading tool from the 

(Please turn to Page 81) 











THE MARK OF QUALITY 


“A. W.” is the sign of hidden value that steel buyers know and recog- 
nize. “A. W.” is the symbol of one complete control—from Mine to 
Consumer. We can furnish Carbon, Copper or Alloy flat-rolled products 
—in any open hearth analysis to meet your specifications. Welding 
qualities, toughness, abrasion resistance, ductility . . . Ingots, Billets, 
Blooms, Slabs, Sheared Plates, Hot Rolled Sheets. Floor Plates for every 
flooring need. Steel Cut Nails in all types and sizes. “Swede” Pig 
Iron— Foundry, Malleable, Basic, Bessemer. “A.W.” Products have 
been an accepted standard for steel buyers for more than a century. 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


SINCE 1826 : : DISTRICT OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES — Philadelphia, New York, 
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Fig. 1 — Early 
model of hot- 
wire gas analy- 
zer to measure 
carbon pressure 
of furnace at- 
mospheres 


CAnewwn tee oo UKE CONTROL 


Of Furnace Atmospheres 


@ CARBON, being the most impor- 
tant single alloying element in steel 
and having such a profound effect 
on its strength and hardness, must 
be closely controlled in all heat 
treating operations. Such control is 
particularly vital at the surface of 
the steel since wear and high stress- 
es often are concentrated there. Not 
only is this true in hardening cycles 
but also in carburizing and other 
heat treating cycles. 

To get finished surfaces of zood 
quality, the steel often is machined 
after hardening to remove the 
“skin” damaged by oxidation and 
decarburization, or heating must be 
done in a closely controlled atmos- 
phere that does not rob the surface 
of carbon or add more than is de- 
sired. 

Steels tend to lose carbon at the 
surface by chemical reaction with 
air or other gases in the furnace 
when the work is heated for harden- 
ing. This tendency, however, can be 
opposed by use of a suitable car- 
bonaceous protective atmosphere. 
One of the greatest difficulties in 
the use of protective gases for steels 
is that of adjusting the relative 
amounts of active gas components 
so their combined net effect will be 
a chemical balance with the carbon 
in the steel (or whatever exact state 
of unbalance may be desired, such 
as in carburizing). Between the gas 
and the steel there is a natural tug- 
of-war that determines whether the 
steel will lose carbon to the gas or 
absorb carbon from it. For “clean 
hardening”, the furnace atmosphere 
should be adjusted in composition 


. . «. enables the operator to preadjust the furnace atmosphere to 

that point where its carburizing power just matches the carbon-es- 

caping tendency of the steel, thus neither carburizing nor decarburiz- 
ing the steel surfaces being hardened 


By JOHN R. GIER* 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


so its carbon pressure just matches 
that of the steel, at which point no 
change in surface carbon content 
will occur. The term “carbon pres- 
sure” as applied to a gas mixture 


*Now manager of Ferrotherm Co., Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 
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Per Cent Carbon mn Steel 


Fig. 2—This is the chart from which per 

cent carbon in the steel is read after 

the resistance of the wire has been de- 

termined by checking in the Wheat- 

stone bridge circuit that forms part of 
the analyzer 


means its carburizing potential; 
carbon pressure of steel is the car- 
bon fugacity, or carbon-escaping 
vendency. 

It is evident that for accurate con- 
trol of surface carbon in steels being 
hardened, a method of accurately 
determining carbon pressures would 
be extremely valuable in that it 
would permit testing the furnace 
atmosphere so its composition could 
be preadjusted to prevent carburi- 
zation or decarburization of a steel 
surface being hardened. 

The hot-wire gas analyzer makes 
it possible to measure the carbon 
pressure of a gas mixture and there- 
by aids in making a quick and ac- 
curate adjustment of the furnace 
atmosphere to suit requirements of 
the particular steel being treated. 
Since other types of gas analyzers 
measure such factors aS amount 
of combustibles, amount of carbon 
dioxide, or thermal conductivity 
factors which may have no fixed 
relation to the carbon pressure—it 
is evident their use is of limited 
value in predetermining the effect 
of a furnace atmosphere on the car- 
bon in the steel. 

Principle of Operation: When steel 
is heated above its critical range 
to temperatures from 1700 to 1800 
degrees Fahr., the steel will absorb 
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“tags” its scrap 
to make better tool steels 
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If you were to visit the scrap yard of the Disston Steel 
Works, you'd see various analyses of steel scrap waiting 
to go into Disston’s electric furnaces. 


You'd notice how piles of scrap are separated from 
each other in carefully labeled bins . . . And you'd prob- 
ably understand that Disston segregates and ‘‘tags’’ its 
scrap so that each electric melting charge will contain 
exactly the right raw materials. 


This care in the scrap yard is typical of the thorough- 
ness that produces today’s improved Disston Tool Steels. 
Alloys of seven or eight elements are added and controlled 
within close limits by Disston metallurgists .. . grain 
size is pre-determined . . . greater soundness and cleanli- 


ness are achieved. 


Thus Disston has been able to produce such superior 
tool steels as D-9-Va...an extremely, tough cutting 
steel, highly resistant to edge spalling, which changes 
very slightly in size during heat treatment. 


Free service to tool makers: Disston metallurgists and tool 
engineers will be glad to help you in selecting the best 
tool steels for each job in your plant . . . to assure you of 
more ‘‘mileage’’ per tool. Also, you'll find valuable prac- 
tical information in the illustrated 73-page catalog, 
‘‘Disston Tool Steels.’’ If you haven't received your free 
copy, write today to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 1226 
Tacony, Fhiladelphia, Pa. 
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D-9-Va proves its toughness 


. o 
in cutting metals A manganese-vanadium 


alloy steel, D-9-Va was originally developed for tap 


makers who wanted an oil hardening steel with great 


toughness and very slight change in size in heat treat- 
ment. D-9-Va has since proved excellent for many metal 
cutting applications, such as for turning cast iron 
rolls. For this type of work, it may be water quenched 
to very high Rockwells and will maintain a fair 
degree of toughness. Use D-9-Va wherever you need 
a cutting tool of medium cross section, or one requir- 
ing extremely high Rockwell hardness, which must 


also be exceptionally tough and resistant to edge spalling. 
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carbon until its carbon pressure 
equals that of the carbonaceous gas 
mixture in which this heating is 
done. The higher the carbon pres- 
sure, the more carbon will be ab- 
sorbed because the amount of car- 
bon that will be absorbed at a given 
temperature depends on the carbon 
pressure of the gas. This value thus 
can be used as a measure of carbon 
pressure, 

Then the electrical resistance of 
steel suddenly cooled from a tem- 
perature above its critical range is 
a sensitive function of its carbon 
content. This means that the elec- 
trical resistance of the steel can be 
used to measure accurately the 
amount of carbon that has been ab- 
sorbed. These characteristics are 
utilized in the hot-wire gas analyzer 
for measuring carbon pressure ac- 
curately. 

Construction and Operation: A 
thin steel wire in a glass tube, see 
Fig. 1, is heated by an electric cur- 
rent to 1800 degrees Fahr. in an 
atmosphere of the gas to be tested, 
which is slowly passed through the 
tube. Temperature of the wire is 
estimated by the amount it sags 
from an initially taut position when 
cold, the wire being suspended hor- 
izontally between two spring contact 
electrodes in opposite ends of the 


tube. A reel carries a supply of 
fresh wire at one end of the tube, 
and a second reel at the opposite 
end serves as a rewind for the used 
wire, see Fig. 1, p. 54. 

A pair of spaced electric contacts 
outside the glass tube and just be- 
low it engage a fixed length of the 
test wire. This section of the wire 
then is made part of a bridge cir- 
cuit which is used to measure the 
electrical resistance of the wire. 

In operation, the section of wire 
in the tube between the electrodes 
is heated to 1800 degrees Fahr. in 
a slow stream of the test gas from 
which it absorbs carbon until the 
carbon pressure of the wire equals 
that of the steel. This requires from 
5 to 10 minutes. Then the wire is 
cooled suddenly by shutting off the 
electric heating current. The wire 
retains its carbon in a martensitic 
structure, the electrical resistivity 
of which varies widely with changes 
in carbon content. The wire’s re- 
sistance is measured by drawing 
the treated portion of the test wire 
into position between bridge-circuit 
electrodes outside and just below 
the tube. The resistance of the test 
wire then can be read on a rheostat 
dial when the bridge is in balance. 
As the wire is drawn out of the 
test tube, a fresh length of test 





wire advances automatically into 
position between the contacts in the 
test tube for a second test. 


From the known relation between 
the carbon content of the wire and 
its electrical resistance, the value 
read from the bridge circuit after 
this treatment under standardized 
test conditions serves as an accurate 
measure of relative carbon pressure 
of gas. Then an empirical curve 
such as that shown in Fig. 2 is util- 
ized to read carbon pressure. This 
curve shows relation of wire resist- 
ance to equilibrium carbon content 
of the steel heated at a given tem- 
perature in the same gas. From this 
determination, the amount and di- 
rection of deviation of carbon pres- 
sure from the desired value can be 
determined and the gas adjusted 
accordingly. 


This system enables heat treaters 
quickly to test a furnace atmosphere 
and to adjust its composition to the 
requirements of the work so no 
change occurs in the carbon content 
of the steel surface during the 
hardening operation. This same 
analyzer also is useful in controlling 
gas carburizing processes where it 
is desired to produce cases having 
carbon contents below the satura- 
tion point. 





British Iron and Steel Institute 


Hears Latest on Segregates 


@ AT THE autumn meeting of the 
British Iron & Steel Institute, Lon- 
don, Nov. 25, 1941, John Craig, chair- 
man and managing director of Col- 
villes, Ltd., president of the insti- 
tute, drew attention to the fact that 
many new American members had 
joined the institute during the year 
and that American membership of 
the British Institute at the present 
time constituted a record. The chair- 
man announced that the council had 
nominated James Henderson, direc- 
tor of United Stee! Companies 
Limited, for the office of president 
for the year 1942-43, and Dr. Mc- 
Cance, a director of Colvilles Lim- 
ited, for one of the vacancies of 
vice-president. He also announced 
that the Carnegie — scholarship 
award had been made to Dr. M. 
Balickie in connection with the con- 
tinuation of his research work on 
the softening and_ recrystallizing 
phenomenon of cold worked mild 
steel. 

The first paper presented was 
“Apparent Relations between Man- 
ganese and Segregation in Steel In- 
gots”, by J. H. Whiteley of the Con- 
sett Iron Company Ltd.—one of the 
papers prepared by the committee 
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on the Heterogeneity of Steel In- 
gots. It described examinations 
made of the relations of manganese 
to segregation in all the plain car- 
bon steel ingots which had been 
examined and described by the com- 
mittee on the heterogeneity of steel 
ingots. As a result, the following 
four tentative conclusions were 
reached: 

The ratio of the manganese in- 
crease to that of the sulphur is as 
a rule higher in sound than in un- 
sound ingots. 

Carbon, phosphorus and sulphur 
may all carry some excess of man- 
ganese in segregating, their total 
atomic increments being directly 
proportional to the percentage in- 
crease of manganese in both sound 
and unsound ingots, although in 
the latter there is a lesser propor- 
tion of extra manganese, probably 
owing to gas evolution. The infer- 
ence is drawn that all three elements 
exist largely as compounds of iron 
and manganese in the liquid steel 
near the freezing point. 

In sound ingots a linear relation- 
ship appears to obtain between the 
ratio of the increment of manganese 
to the total increment of carbon, 


phosphorus and sulphur and the 
ratio of manganese to these elements 
at the base of the cavity in the in- 
got head. 

Segregation is diminished as the 
ratio of the manganese to the car- 
bon, phosphorus and sulphur in the 
steel is increased. 

Discussion on this paper was 
opened by Dr. W. H. Hatfield, who 
mentioned that the ingot commit- 
tee had been working for 18 years 
and had cut up about $500,000 worth 
of ingots. He mentioned that the 
committee met about eight times 
a year and that data had been ac- 
cumulated to an extent that went 
beyond the possibility of one mind 
being able to grasp the whole. He 
also said that in more recent years 
the examination of ingots had be- 
come more and more complete and 
accurate. In regard to these facts 
Mr. Whiteley’s paper was most help- 
ful in throwing a_= considerable 
amount of light on a particular as- 
pect of the research which was being 
carried out on the manufacture of 
sound ingots. 

Another speaker pointed out that 
in work previously done and cover- 
ing some of the same ground as 
that covered in the paper, segre- 
gation elements had been paired off 
and charted and it was found that 
there was little relation apparent 
when only two points were taken in 
one ingot; this he thought was of 

(Please turn to Page 81) 
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Partners 
in Defense 


SF duction and use of steel are teamwork 
jobs. Neither one can exist without the other. 
Through forty-one years, Youngstown and its 
customers have been partners in helping 


America to build for progress and prosperity. 


Now the emergency has interfered with our 
normal relationships. New demands impose 
burdens and restrictions on us all. But we 
believe you will see clearly with us that the 
solution of our problems, both national and 


individual, lies in mutual cooperation. 


Let us remember that today you and we are 
partners in a new sense— partners for the pro- 


tection of America. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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@ THE WAR effort has greatly in- 
creased the tempo of steel operations 
and a speed up of metal handling 
has become of increased importance. 
Lifting magnets are adapted to 
speedily handle innumerable shapes 
and sizes of iron and steel without 
the delays incurred when attaching 
Slings or other holding devices to 
the part to be lifted. Magnets that 
facilitate transfer of iron and steel 
by reducing manual. labor, thus re- 
lieving man power for other opera- 
tions, are in great demand. Ships 
being unloaded at the dock and cars 
being loaded at a railroad siding 
don’t pay dividends. They perform 
their useful function only when in 
transit. Super magnets have been 
developed to appreciably reduce the 













Sieel Plants 


Development of supermagnets for handling 
various shapes and sizes of iron and steel has 
reduced the idle time of carriers. 
panying article the author discusses various 
phases, applications and types of lifting mag- 
nets employed in the steel industry to han- 
dling specific commodities 
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By A. E. LILLQUIST 

Supervising Engineer 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
Milwaukee 


idle time of these types of carriers. 

Magnets are often subjected to se- 
vere punishment. They are used in 
all kinds of weather and may have 
to handle cold or hot material. Some 
magnets are called upon to pick up 
steel from a frozen mass of ice and 
snow. Other magnets must carry 
metal at temperatures as high as 
1100 degrees Fahr. Successful han- 
dling of hot metal has been made 
possible by the use of magnet im- 
pregnating compounds which do not 
soften or liquefy at high tempera- 
tures. Formerly the maximum per- 
missible temperature of a magnet 
was limited by the impregnating 
compound, but now the maximum 
temperature is limited by the asbes- 
tos and mica insulation. 

The catalogs of magnet manufac- 
turers list the lift capacities of stand- 
ard sizes and types of magnets when 




















handling various classes of material. 
Sometimes the size of magnet is de- 
termined by actual pull tests on the 
material to be handled, and in those 
cases it is important to keep in mind 
the fact that the magnet selected 
should have excess capacity beyond 
the load it must handle because of 
voltage variations, heating of mag- 
net coil, and the acceleration forces 
which may be encountered when the 
crane picks up the load. 

Three general types of lifting mag- 
nets are used in the steel industry, 
and no one type is best suited for 
handling all classes of materials. 
These three types are the circular, 
the rectangular, and the _ bipolar 
magnets. In addition to the stand- 
ard or conventional lines of magnets, 
special designs are available for un- 
usual applications. 

Circular magnets are notable for 


Fig. 1—Circular magnet for transferring kegs of rivets to stock 


Fig. 2—Circular magnet for handling steel billets from stockpile 


Fig. 3—Magnet 77 inches diameter carrying baled scrap from boat to gondola car. 
This type magnet has reduced appreciably the time required to load and unload 
scrap and pig iron. Fig. 4—77-inch circular magnet used for loading steel turnings 


into charging boxes at open-hearth stockhouse 

















their deep penetration and rugged 
structure. They are, therefore, 
adapted to handle bulk material such 
as pig iron, scrap, billets, slabs, in- 
gots, and crop ends. They are not 
suitable for transferring thin, long, 
flexible sheets and plates where there 
is considerable sagging and a ten- 
dency to peel off. 

The circular magnet approaches 
most closely the requirements of a 
general utility magnet and, there- 
fore, is preferred in a majority of ap- 
plications. It can handle regular or 
irregular shapes. Circular magnets 
are frequently used where miscel- 
laneous materials such as_ scrap, 
plate, pipe and slabs are to be han- 
dled in comparatively small quan- 
tities, so that the use of both a cir- 
cular and a rectangular magnet is 
not warranted. Small billets are nor- 
mally handled by rectangular or bi- 
polar magnets, but the circular mag- 
net, shown in Fig. 2, carrying a 
heavy load of bundled billets over a 
stock pile, is satisfactory. One ad- 
vantage of a circular magnet, when 
handling this class of material from 
a pile not readily accessible to a 
ground man, is that the pole shoes 
are circular so the magnet can be 
placed on the load in any position. 
Rectangular and bipolar magnets 
must be so positioned that the in- 
ner and outer poles are across the 
billets. If the poles run _ length- 
wise with the billet, the effective 
pull of the magnet is reduced, and 
load would not be properly handled. 


Larger Magnets Demanded 


The rapid expansion of the scrap 
industry during the past few years 
has resulted in a demand for larger 
magnets to expedite loading and un- 
loading of boats and railroad cars. 
Fig. 3 shows a 77-inch circular mag- 
net, the world’s largest, ready to 
drop a load of baled scrap into a 
gondola car. This magnet, which is 
a recent development, will lift a load 
of baled scrap several times greater 
than the 65-inch size which was 
previously the largest circular mag- 
net available. A number of 77-inch 
magnets are installed on ships on 
the Great Lakes to load and unload 
scrap and pig iron. Other magnets 
of this diameter are used in steel 
mills to handle similar materials. 

Lifting magnets successfully per- 
form the hazardous operation of re- 
moving crop ends from cooling pits, 
as illustrated in Fis. 5, and transfer- 
ing them to gondola cars. This serv- 
ice is an extremely severe test of a 
magnet’s ruggedness for it is ex- 





posed to live steam and water, and 
is often severely battered because 
the operator cannot see through the 
screen of steam surrounding the 
crop ends. Some mills use special 
acid-resistant magnets to remove 
steel from pickling tanks after the 
acid has been drained from the upper 
portion of the pieces to be lifted. 
Such magnets are coated with an 
acid resistant paint in addition to the 
special precautions taken to make 
them as watertight as possible. For 
best results, magnets on this service 
should be periodically inspected, to 
insure that the terminal box and pole 
shoes are tight and that corrosion 
has not set in. 


Duplex Magnets 


Duplex magnets—two magnets on 
a common outer pole shoe—are 
sometimes found desirable on special 
applications such as turning slabs 
for scarfing operations. The magnet 
is placed on the side of the slab for 
moving the slab from one point to 
another. When it is desired to turn 
the slab to expose the opposite side 
for scarfing, the magnet is placed 
on the top side of the slab as before, 
but with the inner poles over-hang- 
ing the edge of the slab. The mag- 
net and slab are then raised, and the 
magnet will tilt to hold on to the 
edge of the slab as shown in Fig. 10. 
It is a simple matter to then swing 
the magnet over and lower the slab 
with its opposite side on top. A 
single circular magnet of sufficient 
capacity to perform this turning 
operation would be large and hard 
to handle. Furthermore, it would 
have a pronounced tendency to hold 
on to the side of the slab rather than 
to tilt to contact the edge. 

A considerable number of circular 
magnets, with special pole shoes de- 
signed to distribute magnetic flux 
for the most effective pull, are used 
to transfer coils of rolled strip. The 
magnets are used at various points 
in the continuous strip mill, starting 
with the loosely wound uneven coils 
from the hot mill to the tightly 
wound and banded coils with even 
edges from the cold reduction mill. 
Magnets for this service have flat 
bottoms to reduce damage to the 
edge of the strip. The magnets are 
called upon to pick up coils on the 
end or on the side. 

Coiled strip handling is a difficult 
application, because the strip may 
be tightly wound and banded, or may 
be loosely wound so that adjacent 
turns are unsupported. The edges of 
the various turns in coils from the 


Fig. 5—Magnet removing hot crop ends from cooling pit. Presence of steam and 
hot water make this a hazardous application. Fig. 6—Coil handling magnet trans- 
ferring two coils of strip from hot mill conveyor to storage. Fig. 7—Coil handling 


magnet 50 inches diameter with elongated inner shoe and flush bottom 
Rectangular magnet for handling large plates. 
up a stress beyond the elastic limit of steel. 


Fig. 8— 
Sag of the plate should not set 
Fig. 9—Two rectangular magnets 


on spreader bar for handling rails from a cooling box 
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“BLACKOUT” PLANT | 


This mammoth Bomber Plant at Fort Worth, to be 


operated by Consolidated Aircraft Corp., is a noteworthy i 

Defense Project because of new developments to be found oil 

in the design employed and because of its tremendous 

size... 4000 ft. long. 
NEW TASKS FOR STEEL—F or men in “steel” this plant 

has special interest because of the extent to which steel isin iil 

has been utilized in providing a shatterproof, splinter- 3 >. iain 

proof and incombustible type of construction with over ee = pee dA A 

38.000 tons in structural members, in sidewalls and roof, “Sat oo pease Seca 

in doors and as reinforcing. | ae Se A 
STEEL TEAMS UP WITH GLASS—Unique in design is the = 7 a Zz 

sidewall and roof construction developed by Austin 

Engineers in which steel and glass have been effec- 

tually combined to provide insulation against heat and : : : . Sy 

cold and to prevent condensation and resulting corrosion; : Se © ; 

also to control noise by absorbing 60 to 70% of sound. GE REAS mre 





Right above—A “Controlled Conditions” Plant, one of 11 designed by Austin since 1930, in which light, atmospheric 


conditions and noise are controlled — with uniform working and overating conditions maintained 24 hours a day. 

















=sooe Queen Elizabeth 1,031 ft 


Queen Mary 1,018 ft. 
Normandie 981 ft 
f Bremen 898 ft 


Total 3,928 fr. 
Bomber Assembly Building 4,000 ft 





Fort Worth “Blackout’’ Assembly Building with ‘‘Controlled Conditions” is longer than World’s Four longest ocean liners. 





Below—Construction reaching halfway mark ...on schedule. 
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FAST SCHEDULES—Construction was pushed 
day and night 7 days a week, one result: 
27,000 tons of structural steel were erected 
in 80 working days. 

The Fort Worth Plant is being handled 
by Austin under contracts covering design, 
construction, installation of building equip- 
ment and in this case even installation of 


production machinery. 


* * * 


Austin will gladly furnish suggested designs 


and cost estimates promptly. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 

DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS - BUILDERS 

16112 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
AUSTIN METHOD 
HOUSTON 

SEATTLE 
OAKLAND 
LOS ANGELES 
TORONTO, CANADA 


PHILADELPHIA 
INDIANAPOLIS 
ST. LOUIS 
WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
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FORT WORTH BOMBER PLANT 


Where steel provides shatterproof, 
splinter-resistant and incombustible 
construction 


Principal Buildings 
Assembly Building 320’ x 4000’ 
Mezzanines, 

16 Areas each 
Administration Building, 
2-story 
Lobby 
Hangar 
Camouflage Building 
Maintenance Building, 
2-story 
Cafeteria Building 
Boiler House 


31‘x 450° 


60’ x 

65‘x 
200° x 

150’ x 

80’ x 
125‘x 

80‘ x 
Total Floor Space 1,926,500 sq. ft. 


Steel Required 
Structural Steel 27,000 tons 
Steel sheets in Walls 

and Roof 
Reinforcing Steel 
Steel in Doors 


4,500 tons 
6,000 tons 
1,000 tons 


Total 38,560 tons 


Doors in Plant 


9—200 ft. vertical lift doors 
4—150 ft. vertical lift doors 


Mezzanine Floors in Plant 
In the 125 ft. side aisle, double deck 
mezzanine floors, 30 ft. wide, run the 
length of the building except for 50 ft. 
breaks at transfer points every 500 ft. 


All windows eliminated yet 203 carloads of fiberglas used for .nsulation 























hot mill may be jagged so that a 
poor magnetic section is exposed to 
the flux from the magnet poles. 
Sometimes the magnet must handle 
a single coil of strip, while at other 
times the magnet may be required to 
pick up a multiplicity of coils. Be- 
cause of these variations in coils, the 
number of coils to be handled, and 
the position of contact with coils 
(that is, on the side or on the edge) 
various types of coil handling mag- 
nets have been designed. In general 
it has been found that a standard cir- 
cular magnet with an elongated in- 
ner pole shoe and a special outer 
pole shoe, as shown in Fig. 7, is 
suitable for most installations, be- 
cause the magnet is rugged and the 
distribution of flux is such that the 
magnet can lift coils on end or on 
the side. 

The three coil, or clover leaf, mag- 
net of Fig. 11 is primarily designed 
to handle single coils on end. The 
center poles of the individual mag- 
nets are spaced to come directly 
over the coil. This magnet has the 
advantage of being light weight. 
However, it has found limited use 
because it is not as well suited to 
handle several coils on end, or one 
coil on the side, as the circular mag- 
net with the elongated inner pole. 


Rectangular Magnets 


Many designs of rectangular mag- 
nets are available most of which are 
distinguished by comparatively shal- 
low flux penetration and uniform 
pull over almost full length. Rec- 
tangular magnets are adapted to 
handle sheet, plate, bar stock, pipe, 
slab and similar materials which of- 
fer a low reluctance path to useful 
magnetic flux, and where the pieces 
are straight and piled in regular lay- 
ers. They are generally used in 
mills where they can be applied to 
this class of material exclusively. 
Rectangular magnets are relatively 
inefficient when handling scrap, pig 
iron, and other irregular shapes. In 
general magnets which handle sheet 
or plate need not be built as rugged 
as the circular magnets, so many 


Fig. 11—Cloverleaf magnet carrying a 
coil of strip steel 
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rectangular magnets do not have re- 
newable pole shoes because there is 
little wear on the bottom surface. 
However, magnets with renewable 
pole shoes are furnished for more 
severe applications, such as handling 
hot billets, slabs, ingots or rails. 

Rectangular magnets may be used 
singly, or in groups of two or more 
mounted on a spreader bar. The 
number of magnets used to handle 
a particular size of sheet or plate is 
often determined not by the lifting 
capacity of the magnets themselves, 
but by the overhanging length or 
weight of the material. If the length 
of sheet is too great, excessive whip- 
ping action may result when the load 
is hoisted. The distance between 
magnets on a spreader bar should 
not be so great that the stress due 
to flexure exceeds the elastic limit of 
steel. 

Rectangular magnets on spreader 
bars are sometimes used with special 
cranes to transfer single sheets or 
plates from stock piles to conveyors 
or shear tables. This application re- 
quires a flux regulating controller to 
vary the pull of the magnets for han- 
dling different thicknesses of mate- 
rial. Flux regulation may be ob- 
tained by varying the line voltage, 
or by inserting variable resistance in 
series with the magnets. It is usu- 
ally not difficult to pick up single 
heavy plates or sheets, but when han- 
dling thin gage stock it has been 
found more satisfactory to pick up 
several sheets and to drop one sheet 
at a time. Successful operation de- 
pends also on the skill of the oper- 
ator because of variations in thick- 
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Fig. 10—Duplex type magnet turning 
slab in conditioning department for ad- 
ditional scarfing operation 


ness of sheet, in oil film between 
sheets, and in speed of load pickup. 

Heavy rectangular magnets with 
exceptionally strong magnetic fields, 
renewable pole shoes, and generally 
rugged construction are used exten- 
sively to handle rails. They are pro- 
vided with ventilating ducts through 
the body to permit free circulation 
of cooling air around the coil in or- 
der to reduce the amount of heat con- 
ducted from the hot rails to the coil. 
Rectangular rail handling magnets 
are used in connection with the con- 
trolled cooling process in rail manu- 
facture because they can efficiently 
handle rails at high temperature. 
Fig. 9 shows a pair of rail handling 
magnets lifting rails from a cooling 
box. 


Bipolar Magnets 


Bipolar magnets have fairly deep 
penetration and reasonably uniform 
lift over full length. They therefore, 
are adapted to handle bar stock, pipe, 
rails, and structural steel, where the 
material is irregularly piled or 
crooked so that individual pieces 
may not come into close contact with 
the magnet poles. Bipolar magnets 
also are used where both the fore- 
going class of material and scrap or 
pig iron must be handled by the 
same magnet. This type of magnet 
has excessive flux leakage and re- 
quires greater weight per unit of lift 
than circular or rectangular mag- 
nets. For this reason bipolar mag- 
nets have been largely superseded 
by the more efficient heavy rectangu- 
lar magnets. 


Booklet for Inventors 


@ Information bulletin No. 2, en- 
titled “How Inventors Can Aid Na- 
tional Defense” is now available 
from the United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington. 

Embodying some 22 pages, the 
publication is directed at inventors, 
engineers, scientists, technicians and 
others desirous of aiding the nation 
in the war effort. 


























@ THE FARMALL plant of Inter- 
national Harvester Co., located at 
Rock Island, Ill., produces all-pur- 
pose type tractors as its principal 
line. These are made in the medium 
and large sizes utilizing conventional 
spark ignited engines, and in the 
large size equipped with a diesel 
engine, namely the models H, M, 
and MD. In addition the plant turns 
out two sizes of orchard tractors, 
the 04 and 06; two sizes of con- 
ventional style tractors, the W4 and 
W6; a diesel counterpart of the W6, 
and WD6; two industrial tractors, 
the 14 and 16; engines for two power 
units, the U4 and U6; and trans- 
mission and drive units for road 
maintenance equipment, the IU4 and 
IU6. All diesel engines come from 
International’s Milwaukee works. 

The engines are assembled and 
most of the engine parts ma- 
chined in one 4-story building ap- 
proximately 500 feet long and 88 
feet wide. The two sizes of engines 
are quite similar and are character- 
ized by overhead valves and dry 
cylinder liners. 

Cylinder blocks are machined and 
assembly is accomplished on the 
first floor to eliminate the necessity 
of handling the heavy pieces on 
elevators. Lighter parts are ma- 
chined on the second and third floor, 
while the top floor is occupied by 
the machine repair and tool and 
die departments. 


Conveyors Handle Blocks 


Pistons are rough and _ finish 
turned by two automatic machines 
on the first floor and then sent to 
the second floor for grinding, wash- 
ing, and final inspection. The cyl- 
inder heads are also machined and 
valves installed on the second floor. 
Also cylinder sleeves, connecting 
rods, flywheels, manifolds and 
crankcase front covers are machined 
on the second floor. These parts are 
delivered to the assembly line by 
either of two large freight elevators 
at the ends of the building or by a 
system of roller conveyors to a 
spiral roller conveyor and thence 
down to a live roller conveyor paral- 
leling the main engine assembly con- 
veyor. 

The third floor has a line of auto- 
matic lathes running almost the full 
length of the building that turn out 
a large variety of pins, studs, etc. 
Also the hydraulic equipment for 
raising and lowering the various 
implements is machined and as- 
sembled here. 

On the first floor the cylinder 
blocks enter at one end and travel 
on two more or less parallel roller 
conveyors from which they are 
lifted by power hoists to the various 
machines. After traveling the length 
of the building, the blocks are en- 
tirely machined and the cylinder 
liners are in place. They are then 
sent through a washer to start the 
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MECHANIZED HANDLING 


Speeds Tractor Manufacture 


. « «+ when combined with carefully planned plant layout and sup- 
plemented by highly efficient auxiliary handling devices 







































Fig. 1—Engines traveling on an endless 


Farmall Works approach the 


return trip, after which they are 
blown off and inspected. They then 
proceed down a roller conveyor in 
an inverted position during which 
time the crankshaft and flywheel, 
oil seals, expansion plugs and water 
headers are all installed as well as 
other operations performed on the 
bottom of the engine. The engine 
is then turned over and the cylinder 
head studs installed. 

When these operations are com- 
plete the engine has again traversed 
the length of the motor building 
and is transferred to the main en- 
gine assembly conveyor. This con- 
veyor is approximately 309 feet long 
and has a capacity of 55 engines. 
The engines are carried at a con- 
venient working level, lying on their 
sides with the crankshafts parallel 
to the line of travel. At normal full 
production, this conveyor travels 
about 4 feet per minute. Both sizes 


conveyor from the motor room 
beginning of the final assembly 

of engines are accommodated on the 

same pallet by the simple expedient 


of turning over a pivoted T-bar. 

With the engines on their sides, 
work may be done on both top and 
bottom of the engine simultaneous- 
ly. For instance the oil pump and 
the cylinder head are installed at 
about the same station. Electric nut 
runners are suspended from feed 
rail by a cable wound on a spring 
return reel so the operator may 
easily follow the engine as the con- 
veyor moves it along. When he is 
through with the tool the reel lifts 
it and holds it out of the way, ata 
convenient height. 

When the engine reaches the end 
of the assembly line, it is lifted by 
a power hoist, suspended from an 
overhead track, and placed in an 
upright position on a pallet on a 
roller conveyor. The manifold, gov- 
ernor, valve housing and spark 
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plugs are installed and the engine 
next rolls to the dynamometer test 
room, 

The dynamometer test room has 
two rows of 20 stands each sepa- 
rated by the control cabinets and 
resistance banks. Each row of 
stands is served by a low clearance 
2-ton crane ‘for quickly and easily 
transferring the engines from the 
roller conveyors to the stands. Lift- 
ing fixtures have been developed 
for each size of engine. The fixtures 
have a hook that slips under the 
water pump housing on the front 
and a forked arrangement strad- 
dling the rear of the engine so that 
it is but a matter of a second or two 
to apply them to the engines. 

Each test stand has a dynamom- 
eter in the middle with means for 
mounting an engine on each end so 
80 engines can be mounted at one 
time. The engines are coupled to 
the dynamometers through a double 
roller chain passed around identical 
sprockets, one of which is fastened 
to the dynamometer shaft and the 
other to a short spline shaft running 
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Diagram showing relative positions of 

various manufacturing departments at 

Rock Island, Ill., plant of International 
Harvester Co. 


through the clutch on the engine. 
Lubricating oil is constantly drained 
and replenished from a well filtered 
and reconditioned supply so that 
any minute foreign particles are 
flushed away. Exhaust gases are 
drawn into a large tunnel and dis- 
charged to the outside. After the 
testing period the engines are trans- 
ferred to the pallets on the roller 
conveyor and pass to the engine 
teardown room. 

At the engine teardown, the en- 
gines are transferred to roll-over 
stands consisting of two steel rings 
about 3 feet in diameter resting on 
two rollers each and connected by 
two heavy angles about 5 feet long 
to which the engines are securely 
clamped. 

These stands make the top or bot- 
tom of the engine readily accessible 
for checking by merely unclamping 
the rings and rolling the engine 
over. The valve cover and pan are 
removed from the engine while it 
is in these stands and the various 
clearances carefully checked. 


Travels on “Skyride” 


After re-assembly, the engines are 
again transferred to the pallets on 
the roller conveyor and converge 
to a single conveyor which passes 
through a ventilated booth where 
the engines are washed with a spray 
of compressed air and kerosene to 
remove excess oil and grease which 
would subsequently interfere with 
painting. While still in this booth, 
lifting fixtures are put in place and 
the engines rolled under a dip in 
the engine transfer conveyor and 
hooked thereon. 

This conveyor, dubbed the “sky- 
ride”, carries the engines to the 
head of the main assembly line. It 
is of the overhead trolley type and 
is carried on track formed of two 
heavy angles. Fig. 1 shows this 
conveyor at a point close to the end 
where the engines are changed over 
to the main assembly line. Note 
that the conveyor has dipped down 
so that the channel side frames may 
be attached to the engine and that 
the engine in the foreground is ris- 
ing to clear the head end of the 
main assembly line, after which it 
again dips down to the proper height 
so the engines may be attached to 
the chassis. The conveyor is ap- 
proximately 720 feet long, has a 
capacity of 65 engines, and must 


Fig. 2—The main frame of a Farmall 

tractor settles into position on the as- 

sembly line dolly. Frame for next 

tractor is seen waiting at end of sub- 
assembly line 
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move at a speed of about 7% feet 
per minute at normal production. 

The main frame of the Farmall 
tractor is a heavy casting which 
not only forms what we might call 
the backbone of the tractor but also 
serves as the housing for the trans- 
mission and differential gears. In 
addition, another casting, the clutch 
housing, forms an extension to the 
frame. Rear axle carriers are bolted 
to each side. A heavy cast cover 
forms the top. These castings fitted 
with the necessary shafts and gears 
form the chassis of the tractor as 
seen in Fig. 2. 


Assembled on 733-Foot Line 


The chassis subassembly lines, of 
which there are two main ones for 
the H and M models and shorter 
ones for the W series models, run 
perpendicular to the main assembly 
line near its starting end. See lay- 
out diagram, left. They consist 
of gravity roller conveyor lines 
pitched slightly so the units pass 
from station to station with a slight 
push. 

At the beginning, the main frame 
casting is set in its normal position 
on a pallet so constructed of light 
structural angle that it will roll 
easily on the conveyor. See com- 
pleted chassis on a pallet in Fig. 2. 

The completed chassis is pushed 
to a steeper pitched conveyor which 
has enough length to allow a sur- 
plus of a few completed units to be 
built up. Both the M and H lines 
feed to this stretch of conveyor. 
About 10 feet before the end of the 
conveyor, there is a foot-operated 
stop which allows the _ operator 
transferring the chassis to the main 
line to release one as desired so it 
may roll to the end of the conveyor 
as shown in Fig. 2. 

The main tractor assembly line 
is 773 feet long and accommodates 
63 units at one time. It moves at 
an average speed of 7% feet per 
minute. The conveyor proper is a 
34-inch wide, flat pan type. It is 
supported on track formed of 25- 
pound rails. Pitch of the chain is 
24 inches. The top of the conveyor 
consists of steel floor plate flush 
with the surrounding floor, which 
thus affords a safe convenient sur- 


face on which the workers may 
stand. 
The tractors are supported at 


four points by short columns as 
shown in Fig. 2. Note that the 
front supports are constructed so 
that adjustment may be easily made 
to accommodate both size tractors 
on the same set of supports. Chassis 
are transferred to the main line by 
means of a power hoist suspended 
from a curved rail, one end of which 
lies parallel to the centerline of the 
end of the subassembly conveyor 
and the other end is parallel to the 
centerline of the main assembly. 


(Concluded Next Week) 
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WATCH FOR 
BALANCE IN HOISTS 


LO-HED, the Balanced Hoist. You can 
identify a Lo-Hed Hoist a “mile away”. 
Many have said just that. And it’s true. A 
Lo-Hed Hoist looks distinctly different from 
any other hoist—because it is different. The 
difference begins with the arrangement of 
the motor and drum. See how they are 
arranged around the beam! This unusual 
construction permits the use of efficient spur 
gearing, easily removable covers. You also 
get minimum headroom, a valuable plus 
advantage if hoists are to be used now or 
later under low headroom conditions. Write 
for Lo-Hed catalog today. 
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LOOK AT THE BALANCED LO-HED! 


It Costs Less To Operate— All gears are efficient stub- 
tooth spur gears running in a sealed oil bath... gear 
shafts and trolley wheels are equipped with heavy-duty 
ball or roller bearings. 

It Costs Less To Maintain—Sturdy construction ... 
seldom, if ever, requires removal from rail... covers 
ofcontroller, motor,drum and gearing are easily removed. 
It’s Safe— Factor of safety of over 5 at full capacity... 
100% Positive Automatic Stop when load reaches upper 
limit ... Automatic Holding Brake prevents load from 
drifting when current is shut off . . . short, strong shafts 
minimize torsional stresses. 

It’s Protected—Controller is fire, dust and moisture 
proof... motor totally enclosed . . . gearing sealed in 
«+-motor and drum covered by easily removable covers. 





AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2484 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 


DO Please send me your complete catalog of LO-HED HOISTS 


The Lo-Hed Hoist Is Applicable To Any Monorail System : é 0) Ask your representative to get in touch with me promptly 
There’s A Balanced Lo-Hed Electric Hoist For Every Purpose iti 

OTHER A-E-CO PRODUCTS: TAYLOR STOKERS, MARINE Company 

DECK AUXILIARIES, HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER iain lit 


Look in your Classified Telephone Directory under A-E-CO i ; 
LO-HED HOISTS” for your nearest representative, _— (Please awe 
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Fig. 1—Space lattice types of atom structures. Here a is 
imple cubic lattice, b is body-centered cubic lattice and c 
; the face-centered cubic lattice 


X-RAY 
DIFFRACTION 


(A) SIMPLE CUBIC LATTICE 





. «+. as a method of identifying metal alloys 


@ THE STUDY of metals concerns 
itself primarily with the relation- 
ship between the structure of the 
metal, its properties, and its chem- 
ical composition For instance, it is 
obvious that a piece of steel after 
proper hardening has the same 
chemical composition as it had in 
the soft condition; but the struc- 
ture has been materially changed 
by the heat treatment. Likewise, a 
metal is chemically the same 
whether it is in a fully annealed 
condition or in a state of severe 
cold work, but again there are 
great differences between these two 
states from a_ structural stand- 
point. 

This necessarily leads to the con- 
clusion that it may be far more 
important to know HOW a material 
is present than to know merely it 
IS present. This may be empha- 
sized by recalling that graphite 
and diamond are both made up 
(chemically) of carbon, and it is 
the difference in their atomic struc- 
ture that gives the vast difference 
in properties, 

In the past, the microscope has 
been the principal tool of the met- 
allurgist by means of which he 
could observe the microstructure 
of a suitably prepared sample and 
by this means develop a correla- 
tion between the chemical compo- 
sition, the microstructure, and the 


properties resulting therefrom. 


However, the structure which is 
observable under the microscope is 
rather gross and gives no informa- 
tion as to the fundamental atomic 
arrangements which gave rise to 
the microscopically visible struc- 
ture, 
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By L. L. WYMAN 


Research Laboratory 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


The application of X-ray diffrac- 
tion technique to problems of this 
kind has shown that this method 
of analysis is an essential comple- 
ment to the microscopic analysis 
and takes its place as one of the 
most reliable tools of the metal- 
lurgist. The actual use of mod- 
ern equipment of this kind does 
not require a personnel trained in 
either vacuum technique or elec- 
tronics. As a matter of fact, the 
use of X-ray diffraction in metal- 
lurgical applications requires about 
the same amount of theoretical 
background as the average metal- 
lurgist finds necessary for the in- 
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CUBIC LATTICE 


telligent operation of the modern 
metallurgical microscope. In order 
to obtain some measure of under- 
standing as to the characteristics 
of crystalline structure upon which 
such comparatively simple methods 
of analysis are based, it is but 
necessary to draw a few analogies 
to phenomena of rather common 
knowledge and thus clarify what 
might otherwise appear to be a 
complicated and wearisome explan- 
ation. 

In the first place, all crystalline 
materials are composed of atoms 
(of those chemical elements which 
are present) arranged in a very 
definite manner in a _ three-dimen- 
sional space lattice. Now, a regu- 
larly planted cornfield or a_ pat- 
terned wall paper represents cer- 
tain figures in uniform repetition, 
thus forming a_ two-dimensional 
lattice; that is, possessing length 
and width. If this two-dimensional 
lattice has another placed in front 
of it, the distance between them 
being the same as the distance 
between the repeated units in the 
figure, a three-dimensional or space 
lattice is evolved. 


Next, the atoms of which the 
elements are composed are not con- 
crete particles which can be han- 
dled but are more nearly like 
spheres of influence, consisting of 
a core of positive charges around 
which are rotating an equal number 
of negative charges arranged in 
different orbits, much like the lay- 
ers in an onion. The size of the 
atom depends on how many of 
these charges are present and in 
which layer they are located, these 


Fig. 2—Schematic of a two-dimensional 
lattice, showing “cornfield” pattern 
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variations being the reason for the 
difference between the chemical 
elements. The atomic number of 
an element tells how many of the 
positive charges there are in the 
nucleus of the atom and, conse- 
quently, the number of negative 
charges around the nucleus. 


It is comparatively easy to simu- 
late a model of a space lattice by 
arranging four tennis balls togeth- 
er in a square and then placing 
four more balls on the tops of the 
first set. This will represent an 
elementary cell of a simple cubic 
space lattice, Fig. 1a, for the cen- 
ters of these atoms (or balls) may 
be considered as being located at 
the corners of a cube. This simple 
cubic lattice is typical of common 
table salt, sodium chloride. The 
sodium atoms alternate with the 
chlorine atoms at the corners of 
the cubes. 

If one first arranges four balls as 
described above, then nests another 
ball into the center of these four, 
later replacing the top four balls, 
there results a cubic type of lattice 
with an atom at its center. This 
is the body-centered cubic struc- 
ture, Fig. 1b. On the other hand, 
if on a bottom layer of five balls 
we place a second layer of four 
balls in such a manner as to be 
rotated 45 degrees and thus nest 
between them the two balls on each 
side of the bottom layer and then 
we place a top layer of five balls— 
we will have a configuration show- 
ing five balls on each face of the 
cube. This is the _ face-centered 
cubic structure, Fig. 1c. 


In all, there are over a dozen 
basic geometric configurations 
which can be constructed in this 
manner and hundreds of variations 
of this subgroup, thus presenting a 
rather formidable array of struc- 
tures. Even though the number 
may be large, it is the type of 
structure, the lattice type, which is 
one of the two main factors neces- 
sary for the identification of a ma- 
terial. 

The lattice types which are en- 
countered in studying the struc- 
tures of metals are usually of the 
rather simple varieties such as the 
body or face-centered cubic or hex- 
agonal close-packed arrangements. 
Most of the metallic elements fall 
into one of these classifications; 
but, when dealing with alloys of 
these metals, it is found that some 
of the intermediate phases and com- 
pounds may have quite complicat- 
ed structures giving rise to the 
often-heard statement to the effect 
that metallic structures are either 
so simple that almost anyone can 
analyze them or so complicated that 


Fig. 3—This shows method of identili- 
cation of mixed  salts—comparison 
system 
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no one even cares to analyze them. 

This latter statement might be 
somewhat disconcerting were it not 
for the previously mentioned fact 
that the lattice type and size de- 
fine the material. Thus, if a ma- 
terial has been identified by other 
means, such as chemical analysis, 
for instance, the diffraction pattern 
and composition can be correlated 
empirically without going to the 
extent of a structure analysis. 

The fact that different atoms have 
different sizes has already been men- 
tioned; therefore, it must be appar- 
ent that if one were to build two 
atomic models of the same lattice 
type using ball bearings, one model 
made of large balls and the other 
model made of small balls, the effect 
of the size of the atom would be 
demonstrated. This shows the sec- 


NaCl + KBr 


— 


(a 


(b) KCl+NaBr 


(c) NaCl 


NaCl+ KBr 
(= 4a) 


(d 


— 


(e) KBr 


(f) KCl 


(g) KCl+ NaBr 
(= 4b) 


(h) NaBr 


ond important characteristic of the 
space lattice—the size, as measured 
between atom centers along a cube 
edge, for instance, in a cubic sys- 
vem. 

Having considered the geometric 
arrangements of the atoms in these 
structures, some understanding of 
how the X-rays perform their dif- 
fraction duties may be gained by as- 
suming that on some dark night one 
were to place mirrors on each “hill” 
in a field of young corn, the mirrors 
being aligned with the particular 
“row” of corn hills radiating from a 
central point, as in Fig. 2. If a strong 
beam of light is brought to beat 
on this field, then each “row” will 
reflect to a different point, depend- 
ing on its angle to the base line. 

Furthermore, as will be noted 
from Fig. 2, the number of hills in 
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a row is related to the angle of the 
row from the base line; thus the in- 
tensity at the point of reflection is a 
measure of the number of mirrors 
that are reflecting. Consequently, 
the position and the intensity of 
the reflection define the row itself. 

This is the same principle that 
is involved when one observes all 
the windows of a house reflecting 
sunlight into one’s eyes, whereas 
the windows of an adjoining house 
do not because it is in a different 
position with respect to the sun and 
the observer. 

If this concept of simple reflection 
of ordinary light is carried over to 
a far smaller order of magnitude to 
where the regular arrangement ot 
the atoms in a space lattice can act 
to diffract the extremely short waves 
of X-rays in a manner directly com- 
parable to that in which a fine grat- 
ing (even a fine screen or cloth) can 
diffract light and make it look like 
a rainbow, then there is a direct 
analogy to the manner in which 
X-ray diffraction operates. 

Because of the fact that some 
planes are not in position to reflect, 
the diffraction pattern—that is, the 
geometric relationship of the _ po- 
sitions of the diffraction lines on 
the film—is different for each type 
of structure as may be seen in Fig. 
4. All diffraction patterns from a 
given type of lattice have the dif- 
fraction lines occurring in the same 
geometrical relationship to one 
another; thus the more common 
types of lattice can be recognized 
by inspection and the _ reflecting 
planes indexed. 

The size of the lattice can be de- 
termined by measuring the angular 
distance on the film from the un- 
deviated primary beam of X-rays 
to the individual lines and calcu- 
lating the spacing in accordance 
with Bragg’s law. This calculation 
is sometimes eliminated by con- 
structing special rulers which, when 
used with specified cameras and ra- 
diations, will give the lattice spacing 
(size) directly. 

From the above discussion, it can 
be readily understood that, given 
a structure made up entirely of 
atoms of the same kind—a pure 
metal, for example—this unit can 
be completely described by giving 
the lattice type and the lattice size. 
For instance, copper, silver, and 
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gold all have a face-centered cubic 
type of structure (as have many 
other elements), but the lattice sizes 


are 3.608, 4.077, and 4.070 x 10° 


centimeters respectively and thus 
differentiate the materials. 


In the event that copper should 
be alloyed with gold, the copper 
atoms replacing the gold atoms in 
the parent gold structure, it would 
be seen that, because of the fact 
that the copper atom is smaller 
than the gold atom, the SIZE of 
the new alloy lattice would be small- 
er than the gold lattice. Also, as 
expressed in Vegard’s law (which 
in some cases in only approximate), 
the change in lattice size is directly 
proportional to the amount of cop- 
per dissolved. As a consequence of 
this, the measurement of a change 
in lattice size can be used to identify 
the extent to which the alloying 
(solution) has taken place. 

The knowledge of solubility limits 
in alloy systems is essential in that 
the limiting ranges within which 
certain phases exist is often the de- 
termining factor in establishing suit- 
able heat treatments. 

When attempting to establish solu- 
bility limits, X-ray diffraction is a 
most useful tool because the ac- 
curate determinations of the lattice 
size are positive proof of the limit 
of existence of a particular phase. 
This is readily determined by plot- 
ting the lattice size against the com- 
position, where it will be noted that 
there is a steady change of lattice 
size with changing composition un- 
til a limiting value has been reached, 
which shows that further additions 
of the solute metal are contributing 
to the formation of another phase. 
The diffraction pattern of the new 
phase may not be immediately de- 
tected because of the extremely 
small amount present. However, 
there will be a definite change in 
the parent lattice size when the sec- 
ond phase does precipitate out, thus 
giving a clear-cut indication of the 
change which is taking place. Thus, 
when both phases are present in 
sufficient amounts, both diffraction 
patterns are shown; and_ the 
strength of the pattern (line in- 
tensities) may be taken as a quan- 
titative measure of the relative 
amounts of each phase present, pro- 


(1) W. D. Burgers, Phillips Tech. Rev. 
1936, 1, (35), 158. 





Fig. 4—Line positions in diffraction pat- 
terns of various lattices 


vided this has been standardized by 
other methods. 

This same procedure is used in 
the study of precipitation methods; 
but, in those instances where an in- 
termetallic compound is being pre- 
cipitated from the solid solution, the 
diffraction pattern will show a 
change in size and also in the shape 
of the diffraction doublet due to 
the stress caused by the atoms of 
the new phase arranging themselves 
in their new locations. By studying 
all of these factors, the segregating 
phase can be recognized in its for- 
mative condition. 

Having established the principles 
of lattice type and size, it might be 
well to illustrate their application 
by means of a demonstrative ex- 
periment described by Burgers (1) 
in which four chemicals of the same 
kind (alkali halides) were mixed 
together in equivalent molecular 
quantities, and the presence of each 
can readily be observed in the dif- 
fraction patterns of these mixtures, 
Fig. 3. This is quite a contrast to 
the results from a chemical analysis; 
for, while such an analysis would 
tell how much of each element was 
present, it would be incapable of 
telling which halide is associated 
with what alkali metal—and the be- 
havior of such a material may de- 
pend entirely on HOW the material 
is present. X-ray diffraction must 
be relied upon to solve this. 

(Concluded Next Week) 


Honing Process 


(Concluded from Page 49) 


tube 90 millimeters in diameter by 
13% feet long in 1% hours. A gun 
tube 20 millimeters in diameter by 
6 feet long is honed, removing 0.006- 
inch of stock at the rate of three 
pieces per hour. In another exam- 
ple, 0.050-inch of stock is removed 
from aé_ recuperator cylinder 52 
inches long, 4% inches in diameter, 
in 45 minutes, 

The time required to hone a cer- 
tain piece is dependent upon the ac- 
curacy and amount of stock left by 
the preceding operation, upon the 
kinds and hardness of the materials, 
upon the tolerance allowed and upon 
the fineness of the finish required. 
Generally, the honing process is not 
a difficult one, but at the beginning 
of a job, considerable care should 
be given to the proper speeds, both 
rotating and reciprocating, to the 
intelligent choice of abrasive sticks, 
and to the best compound for that 
particular material. If these condi- 
tions are satisfied reasonably well, 
no trouble should be experienced in 
producing surfaces, both internal 
and external, conforming to close 
tolerances of size and finish. 
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Picgs 35k. 
right)—Cross section 
sketch of a shielded 
arc electrode in op- 
eration 


(Immediate 


Fig. 2. (Far right)— 
Fillet welds in ¥-inch 
plate made with 14- 
inch rod. Upper made 
with one plate ver- 
tical, lower with plate 
positioned so bead 
surface is_ horizontal 
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How To 
TRAIN 


By E. W. P. SMITH 

Consulting Engineer 

Lincoln Electric Co 
Cleveland 


WELDING 
OPERATORS 


QUICKLY 


For Production Work 


- . - operator training from the supervisor's or foreman's standpoint 


Section X of a Series on How To Get the Most from Arc Welding 


M@ UNDER pressure of the war ef- 
fort, thousands of apprentice weld- 
ers are being trained throughout 
the country. A large number of 
manufacturers have found it nec- 
essary to instruct these men quick- 
ly but well in the art. 

The object of this article is to 
aid such instruction by describing 
the steps necessary to train weld- 
ers in the actual mechanical manip- 
ulation of the are to enable the 
trainee to handle a particular job 
in production welding. Other de- 
tails necessary to successful weld- 
ing, such as current and voltage set- 
ting and rod selection, should in 
this stage be done by the super- 
visor. The rod size, current set- 
tings and all other factors should 
be selected by the supervisor for 
the particular job the operator is 
learning to do. 

Selection of Lens by Operator: 
The electric arc emits three types 
of radiation: Ultra-violet, visible 
and infra red. In the selection of a 
lens for welding, the visual test 
alone is not enough because infra 
red and ultra violet are not visible 
and cannot be detected by the op- 
erator alone. However, the opera- 
tor should make his own selection 
of approved high-grade lens. The 


selection should be based on the 
operator’s ability to see—through 
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approved lens—because some men 
use No. 10 easily, some require No. 
8 and others, who can see with little 
illumination, use No. 12. The weld- 
er must be abl@ to see the bead and 
scarfed plate edges in the vicinity 
of the arc to a radius of-at least an 
inch, and preferably more. The vis- 
ibility should not, of course, reach 
the glare point or point of fatigue 


because of the illumination. Any 
glare that hurts the eyes should 


be avoided. 

A rough outline, subject to varia- 
tion by the individual’s require- 
ments, follows: 

Shades 3, 4, 5, 6—welding super: 
visory and inspection work (gog- 
gles). 


Shades 6, 7, 8—acetylene welding. 


Shade 10—normal electric are 
weiding. 
Shade 12—carbon are cutting and 


heavy metallic arc welding. 
Proper Position for Welding: 
The position of the operator in re- 
lation to his work is of great im- 
portance, because improper position 
brings fatigue and fatigue brings 
reduced output. The work should 
be positioned so that the operator 
is comfortable and finds it easy to 
do his work. A strained awkward 
position also will reduce the qual- 
ity and speed of the work done. 
There should be “no squat, no 


squint, no stoop”. 
In grasping the 


holder, the op 


erator should not be tense. He 
should have a firm, yet relaxed, 
hold. The arm should be an elbow 


length from the body. Some op- 
erators sling the cable over the 
shoulder to take the weight off the 
holder. The operator’s tenseness 
may be tested by noting his reac 
tion when _ pushed. The holder 
should be as light as possible and 
should balance the weight of the 
cable. 

Striking the Are: A skilled weld 
er must be able to strike the are 
under all conditions. 

If the electrode is merely touched 
to the work and not withdrawn, it 
will stick and no are will form. In- 
stead, the electrode will heat be- 
cause of the “short circuit” and the 
rod eventually will melt. This 
“sticking of the arc’ is a common 
i_rouble. 

There are two ways of striking 
the are. One is to move the elec: 
trode vertically toward the work 
and then withdraw it quickly with 
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a movement combining the touch 
and the wipe. The second method 
involves moving the rod in at an 
angle to the work. As it hits the 
work, it will bump or rattle along 
it, thus forming an are. Then the 
electrode should be withdrawn to 
the proper arc length. 

In application of either of these 
two methods, a beginner should un- 
cover his face, by tipping the shield 
back, so as to be able to see clear- 
ly. He should move the tip of the 
electrode close to the plate, then let 
his shield down by a quick nod of 
the head. The electrode tip then is 
moved the final distance to strike 
the arc. Striking the arc is much 
like striking a match, except for the 
pressure and speed. The movement 
is usually an inch or two. 

Holding the Arc: A good opera- 
tor must be able to hold the arc for 
any given length of time without 
breaking it. This involves holding 
the electrode at the specified dis- 
tance and then feeding it in as fast 
as it melts off. Thus the feeding of 
the electrode must be timed with 
the melting rate. To learn the com- 
bination of correctly striking and 
holding the are at will takes about 
an hour’s practice on the average 
and practice is the only method of 
attaining perfection in this. Proper 
holding of the arc is basic in arc 
welding. Therefore, considerable 
emphasis should be placed on this 
factor. Practice, as Practice Makes 
Perfect! 

In the preliminary stages of 
training a welding operator, it is 
sometimes a good idea to have the 
student practice holding an arc in 
one position by manipulating the 
hand bearing the electrode to hold 
a steady arc. Then, the next step 
is to teach the apprentice how to 
hold a good are while moving it 
along the work. Medium rods and 
fairly heavy currents should be 
used in practice. A good sized rod 
for practice is the 3/16-inch one, 
used with a current of 200 amperes 
and an arc voltage of 26 to 30 volts. 
Normally the current would be only 
150 amperes, but a 200-ampere cur- 
rent is easier to handle. 

Meving the Are Along a Straight 
Line and Not Letting It Go Out: 
A good welder must be able to con- 
trol the movement of the arc with- 
in comparatively close limits. After 
an apprentice has been taught to 
hold a good are in one place he 
should attempt moving it along a 
flat plate. He must watch the arc 
length and learn to recognize a 
good arc by its appearance. Witha 
3/16-inch rod and 200 amperes cur- 
rent, the operator should be able 
to see ‘%-inch of the 3/16-inch total 
are stream, the remaining 1/16-inch 
of the are being covered by the 
coating that extends over end of 
the rod. It, therefore, is better to 
learn with a bare rod because it is 
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possible to see everything, and the 
bare rod is more sensitive to mis- 
takes in manipulation, thus more 
quickly evidences faulty practice 
and so leads to correct manipula- 
tion sooner. 

By deliberately moving the arc 
too fast, the apprentice can be 
shown that a proper bead is not ob- 
tained. When the operator moves 
the arc at just the proper speed, he 
should be told to examine the bead 
and observe that it’s just right- 
not too thin and not built up too 
much. The speed of travel very 
definitely affects the quality of the 





Fig. 3—Vertical fillet weld in %-inch 


plate welded upward. Weaving was 
used in second and third passes 


weld as well as production effi- 
ciency. A 6-inch bead should be run 
in no more than 30 or 40 seconds. 
A common fault is the failure to 
hold the speed of movement uni- 
form. Inspection as the arc is be- 
ing progressed, to assure a uniform 
bead, will regulate the speed of 
movement. 

Ability to move the arc at the 
proper speed is vital. It possibly is 
more important and a more critical 
factor than holding the arc. It may 
take a short or long practice pe- 
riod, depending upon the operator’s 
mechanical aptitude in learning the 
movement and upon his co-ordina- 
tion in controlling it. 

Moving the Are Along a Prede- 
termined or Marked Irregular Out- 
line (All in Two Dimensions) and 
Not Letting It Go Out: Good co- 
ordination of hand and eye are es- 
sential. Since a good operator must 


be able to ply the are along a pre- 
determined irregular outline includ- 
ing curves and around the junction 
of intersecting lines, it is important 
that while learning, he follow ex- 
ercises to train the eye and the 
hand to work together. 

In the early stages of training, 
the welder learns to concentrate on 
the arc itself. Now he must learn 
to look also at objects and lines 
near the arc, meanwhile maintain- 
ing a proper are. The apprentice 
must learn not only to watch ihe 
bead size but also watch for changes 
in direction of his guide lines. 

In most instances, it is desirable 
to learn the manipulation necessary 
for actual positions the apprentice 
will use in production work. The 
supervisor however, may want the 
welder to learn manipulation first 
in downhand position on flat plate, 
followed by repeating in the actual 
position which will be followed in 
production. All the steps previous- 
ly outlined should be mastered io 
give the apprentice sufficient skill. 

The most difficult butt weld to 
make is the horizontal weld on a 
vertical plate. The next most dif- 
ficult is the overhead, then the ver- 
tical, and finally the flat weld, which 
is the easiest. Of all the welds, 
the corner weld perhaps is the most 
difficult. As a result, it is frequent- 
ly used as a test of the operator. 
The easiest weld to make is the po- 
sitioned fillet weld. 

A short are is necessary when 
welding on a vertical plate. The 
learner should set up a _ vertical 
plate by tacking a piece of steel to 
another so that it stands in a ver- 
tical position. He should strike his 
are at the bottom and work up. The 
beads sould be examined and the 
operation repeated until the appren- 
tice has mastered the technique of 
consistently plying a good vertical 
bead. 

Horizontal welds on a_ vertical 
plate present an entirely different 
problem than that of vertical beads 
on a vertical plate, as described 
above, because the travel is hori- 
zontal. There are more opportuni- 
ties for the metal to be improperly 
placed. A short are and a steady 
one must be used. Proper applica- 
tion of a weaving motion prevents 
the bead from sagging. 

To practice overhead welding, a 
plate should be tacked horizontally 
above the apprentice in a comfort- 
able position. The electrode is held 
almost at right angles to the plate. 
The knuckles of the hand are up, 
palm down, so that drops of metal 
will roll off the glove. In striking 
the arc overhead, there is no prob- 
lem different from that in down- 
hand welding. Better control and 
greater accuracy are required, how- 
ever, and a very short arc is essen- 
tial as it prevents the formation of 


(Please turn to Page 82) 
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Steelweld Bending Presses are indeed ver- be handled by passing the work succes- 


satile tools. Wherever plate is used in all 
thicknesses up to 1” and lengths to 20’-0” 
and over, these machines will save money 


and produce better appearing products. 


sively through various dies set in position 
along the length of the machine. Fade-out 
and taper-work is easily accomplished by 


use of the ram-tapering mechanism. 


Bending, forming, blanking, drawing, rub- Steelwelds are modern presses designed 


ber-forming, and multiple-punching are 


easily performed. Several operations may 


to meet today’s demands. Sales represen- 


tation in principal cities. 


THE GLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING 60. 
STEELWELD MAGHINERY DIVISION 
1125 EAST 283KnpD STREET * WICKLIFFE. OHO. 


GET THIS BOOK! 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL © STEELWELD BENDING PRESSES 


LWELD 


3ENDING PRESSES 


L SALES AGENTS: CYRIL BATH & CO, E.70™ & MACHINERY AVE, CLEVELAND 





MANUFACTURERS OF © CLEVELAND CRANES ¢ 


CATALOG No. 2002 gives complete construc- 
tion and engineering details. Mail request 
for free copy on your company letterhead. 





Weather-Proof Cradle 
For Welders 


@ Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
announces availability of a special 
welding plant cradle for use in con- 
junction with its welders for serv- 
ice in shipyards. Specially devel- 
oped for Harnischfeger by LeMas- 
ter-Conzett Co., Los Angeles, the 
cradle offers ease of handling for 
quick transfer to any job along the 
way and complete protection from 
weather conditions. By mounting 
four W. A. square frame welders 





in the cradle, the unit can be turned 
into a 4-man 200-ampere welding 
plant or a 2-man 400-ampere outfit, 
the step up in amperage being made 
possible by parallel connection of 
‘wo weilders. 

As shown in the illustration, the 
canvas sides roll down together 
with the removable metal top and 
ends to protect the complete unit 
from weather. Motors and fuse 
type disconnect switches are con- 
nected together with armored con- 
duit wire and brought to one power 
input box, permitting use of all four 
motors with one 4-conductor power 
input cable. 


Straightening Machine 


M@ Sutton Engineering Co., Park 
building, Pittsburgh, has placed on 





the market a new No. 4 untwisting 
and straightening machine for re- 
moving twist and straightening all 
bars and shapes of ferrous and non- 
ferrous material. Shown in the il- 
lustration, it has eight rolls. It can, 
however, be furnished with nine— 
five at the top and four at the bot- 
tom. Untwisting of material is ac- 
complished by tilting roll A (note il- 
lustration) in one direction and roll 
D in the opposite direction. To tilt 
roll A in a clockwise direction, hand- 
wheel B is screwed down, and to tilt 
it in opposite direction handwheel 
B is screwed up. This same adjust- 
ment may be made by screwing 
handwheel C in the opposite direc- 
tion, i.e., to tilt roll clockwise hand- 
wheel is screwed up, to tilt counter- 
clockwise, handwheel C is screwed 
down. When rolls A and D are tilted 
in opposite directions and sufficient 
pressure applied, the section is un- 
twisted over the intermediate bot- 
tom roll G. The machine is designed 
to stand up under mill conditions. Its 
gears are steel with eut teeth, ex- 
cept adjusting gears. It takes up 8 
feet 5 inches by 8 feet 6 inches of 
floor space and weighs 14,100 pounds. 
The unit is powered by a 40-horse- 
power motor. Its capacity for flats is 
% x 5/16 to 4 x % inches, for 
squares % to 2% inches, hexagons 
% to 2% inches, angles 14x1% x 
“% to4x4x *% inches, and channels 
1% to 4 inches. It features a straight- 
ening speed of 260 feet per minute. 





Arc Welder Control 


@ Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 Coit 
road, Cleveland, announces an im- 
proved arc welder control which is 
said to eliminate the need for meters 
showing volts and amperes. It pro- 
vides many possible combinations of 





voltage and current. Being continu- 
ous, it can be advanced or retarded 
in increments as fine as desired. Use 
of this development makes it pos- 
sible to positively reverse polarity. 
The location of the reversing switch 
on the control has been changed to 
the position formerly occupied by 
the meter, immediately above and 
between the self-indicating dials. 
Settings of the reversing switch for 
“Off,” “electrode negative’ and 
“electrode positive” are indicated by 
markings on a disk attached to the 
control box. According to the com- 
pany, this arc welder design advance 
is responsible for a price reduction 
of $20 on the equipment. 


One-Man Crane 


@ Osgood Co., Marion, O., has in- 
troduced a new model 205 WM, 6- 
ton, one-man controlled Mobilcrane 
for job to job duties. Powered by 
one motor, it has a wide range of 
speeds for traveling, and features 
hydraulic steering and mechanical 
hydraulic brakes on rear wheels. 
The main truck chassis of the crane 
is of I-beams and diaphragms, with 
welded _ joints. Roller - bearing 
mounted wheels are cast steel, and 
have one-piece brake drum and driv- 
ing sprocket. The front axle is 
pivoted in the center to provide a 
3-point suspension for the frame. 
Screw jacks on the rear bumper 
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plate relieve the tire of excessive 
loads when making heavy lifts. The 
chassis transmission is mounted be- 
tween the frame I-beams, and has 
a 3-point suspension to prevent oOp- 
erating strains from being imposed 
upon the case. Through this trans- 
mission, two additional speeds are 
available, giving a speed range from 
0.86 to 10 miles per hour. 


Machine Tool Drive 


WM Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, 
Ind., is offering a new motorized 
variable speed drive for machine 
tools which eliminates necessity of 
building a special support or bracket 





to mount the control units. It utilizes 
either Vari-Speed Motodrive, or the 
countershaft type motor pulley. Mo- 
tor and variable speed unit are 
mounted on a pivoting base at the 
top of a cast semisteel bracket. Jack 
screws in the bracket at the end op- 
posite the speed control unit provide 
maintenance of proper belt tension. 
Two bracket sizes are available. 
With the Motodrive, capacities are 
from % to 10-horsepower, depend- 
ing on size of unit used, and speed 
ratios from 2:1 through 6:1 are 
available. Single reduction gear re- 
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ducer is available if required. Using 
the Vari-Speed motor pulley, ca- 
pacities range from “4 to 7’*-horse- 
power and cover speed ranges of 
either 2%:1 or 3:1 ratio. 


Box Pattern Wrench 
@ J. H. Williams & Co., 225 La- 


fayette street, New York, announces 
a new structural box pattern wrench 





for structural work. Its 12-point box 
head insures a firm hold on the nut 
and the offset handle provides maxi- 
mum clearance. The latter is of the 
type preferred by steel workers for 
lining up bolt holes. Wrenches are 
available in six sizes with openings 
of 17/16 to 2” inches. 


Gear Machines 


@ Michigan Tool Co., 7171 East Me- 
Nichols road, Detroit, has_ intro- 
duced a new line of gear finishing 
machines making available’ the 
crossed-axis principle of gear shav- 
ing for large gears. Three sizes 
are included in the line-—the largest 
suitable for finishing gears up to 4 
feet in diameter and 20 inches face 
width. The three new sizes are 
capable of finishing gears up to 
24, 36 and 42 inches, respectively, 
and are designated as the 862-24, 
862-36 and 865-48, respectively. The 
minimum size of gear that can be 
shaved is 1 inch for the 862-24, 2 
inches for the 862-36, and 4 inches 
for the 865-48. In the smaller ma- 
chines a total of four spindle speeds 
is provided, ranging from 109 to 
313 revolutions per minute. Feeds 
in the smaller machines range 
from 0.314-inch per minute to 9.485 
inches per minute in 12 steps. In 
the largest machines the range is 
from 0.45 to 7.2 inches per minute 
in 6 steps. In the 24 and 36-inch 
sizes the method of operation is by 
cutter reciprocation. Operation of 


speeds and feeds is mechanical. 
Control of the largest machine 
throughout its operating cycles 


is entirely electrical. The machine 
column is equipped with lights to 






conditions 
Cone 


indicate various circuit 
existing during operation. 
drive units are embodied in all ma- 


In the 24 and 36-inch ma- 
chines one unit is used. In the 
48-inch machine three are em- 
ployed in the various gear trains 
for feed and work rotation. In the 


chines. 


24 and 36-inch machines both cut- 





ter drive and feed are operated by 
a single motor. In the 48-inch size 
a motor for the main work drive 
and one for the feed are used. 


Power Pump 


@ Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, 
Pa., has introduced a new line of 
high pressure vertical triplex con- 
stant stroke pumps from 10 to 150 
horsepower for pressures up to 9800 
pounds per square inch and capaci- 
ties up to 220 gallons per minute. 
Improved design of these units 
makes them particularly applicable 
to gear-head motors or speed re- 
ducer drives. Provision also has 
been made in the larger sizes for 
the use of built-in gearing, or belt 
drive direct to crankshaft. Pumps 
can be fitted with a synchronized 





































suction valve control, for services 
such as central hydraulic accumu- 
lator systems where several presses 
are in constant operation. For 
special process work the outboard 


plungers are sealed dust and weather 


tight with a removable cover. 


Power Squaring Shears 


@ Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
637 Northland avenue, Buffalo, an- 
nounces a new series No. 7 line of 
power squaring shears built in 4 to 





12-foot cutting lengths and capacities 
from \“% to 10 gage. These are of un- 
derdrive design with drive includ- 


ing flywheel, gearing, clutch, ec- 
eentrics and connections complete- 
ly enclosed and operating in a bath 
of oil. A new degree of accuracy 
resulting from their advanced design 
provides straight shearing to with- 
in a few thousandths of an inch. 
Presses provide more working 
strokes per hour by their high oper- 
ating speed of 60 strokes per minute. 
Self-measuring, ball bearing paralle! 
back gage adjustable to increments 
of 1/128 inch is standard equipment, 
together with front gage with front 
brackets, side and bevel gages. 


Anodizing Machines 


@ Motor Generator Corp., Troy, O., 
announces a complete line of anodiz- 
ing machines for anodic treatment 
of aluminum and its alloys. Avail- 
able from 125 through 875 amperes 
at 20, 40, or 50 volts direct current, 





each machine is furnished complete 
with control cabinet. Units are 
equipped completely with separate 
exciter; control cabinet housing am- 
meter with shunt-voltmeter; exciter 
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and generator field rheostats; 
double-pole, single-throw work cir- 
cuit switch; positive and negative 
terminal studs; and across-the-line 
switch giving overload as well as 
undervoltage protection or release 
to the motor. Motor sizes range from 
7% through 55 horsepower generat- 
ing from 5 to 35 kilowatts. 


Tramming Locomotive 


@ Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has placed 
on the market a new Midget storage 
battery tramming locomotive for 
use in coal, metal and nonmetallic 
mines. Weighing only 1.5 tons, it is 
operated by a 5-horsepower, 40-volt 
direct-current traction motor. Its 
chassis is of heavy one-piece cast 
steel construction. Power is trans- 
mitted through torsion ring coupling 
to worms driving worm gears. The 
rated drawbar pull of the locomotive 
is 400 pounds, and its coupling car- 
ries the weight of the armature 
and aligns it with the driving worms. 
Brake operation is by a handle set 
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at an angle to permit maximum 
braking with the least effort. A 3- 
position controller is arranged for 
series parallel control of the motor 
fields in either direction. 


Infra-Red Lamp 


@ Wabash Appliance Corp., 335 Car- 
roll street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
introduced a new type of infra-red 
heat lamp construction of which is 
claimed to make possible and en- 
tirely practicable 100 per cent con- 
trol of heating efficiency. The new 
bulb is designed to put to practical 
use for heating what is termed as 
“spilled heat” lost in many lamps 
today. It is distinguished by a ring 
lining of pure silver sealed inside 
the bulb at a point just below the 
focal point of the filament, as il- 
lustrated. This silver ring leaves 
a clear “bullseye” spot through 
which heat beams are projected 
from the filament direct to the heat- 
ing area without spill or loss. All 
remaining heat rays, including what 
were formerly “spilled”, are now 
gathered into the control area of the 
reflector by the silver ring lining, and 





projected down to the heating area. 
A special feature is the mechanical 
strap-in base made heatproof to keep 
the base from loosening up under 
the terrific heat developed in infra- 





The lamp 
is available in the 250-watt size, 


red tunnel installations. 


tungsten filament only. It will fit 
the standard Edison screw socket, 
and is good for an average burning 
life in excess of 5000 hours. 


Milling Machine 


@ Jefferson Machine Tool Co., 
Fourth, Cutter and Sweeney streets, 
Cincinnati, has introduced a motor- 
driven bull-dog precision milling ma- 
chine for such operations as die 
sinking, contour profiling, angular 
milling, jig boring and routing of 
ferrous and nonferrous metals. Its 
spindle is mounted in tapered bear- 
ings. Slides are dove-tailed, gibbed 
and hand-scraped. Unit’s gibs are 
adjustable for take-up, and the 
power feed is furnished with an 
adjustable positive automatic stop. 
The 14 x 4*s-inch table has an equal 
capacity to that of many larger mill- 
ing machines, and is equipped with 
three T-slots to accommodate stand- 
ard T-bolts for tightly clamping 
work or fixtures. It also has a 
longitudinal feed of 7 inches. All 
feed screws are equipped with dials 
graduated in thousandths of an inch. 
The machine is driven by a V-belt. 
Constant pulling power of load is 
maintained by means of an adjust- 
ment lever. The miller is being of- 
fered in two models—either as a 
bench or floor model. 
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British Iron Institute 
(Concluded from page 56) 


some importance since the paper 
before the meeting depended very 
much on figures. 

Dr. C. H. Desch of the National 
Physical Laboratory, said that what- 
ever may be the explanation of the 
figures and diagrams given in the 
paper, these would certainly have 
to be taken into account in future 
work. Referring to the previous 
speaker who had suggested the for- 
mation of certain complexes in the 
segregating elements, Dr. Desch said 
that he did not agree that any such 
compounds were formed at high 
temperatures; he thought that it 
was mainly a question of differen- 
tial solidification. 

The second paper was “The Appli- 
cation of Spectrographic Methods 
to the Analysis of Segregates’, by 
F. G. Parker, Dr. J. Convey and 
J. H. Oldfield, of the Bragg Labora- 
tory of the Admiralty Inspection 
Department. This was. another 
paper of the committee on the 
heterogeneity of steel ingots, and 
was submitted by the _ inclusions 
subcommittee. In this paper ref- 
erence was made to preliminary ex- 
periments which showed the routine 
methods of spectrographic analysis 
were not applicable to the quan- 
titative analysis of segregates with- 
out some modification. Further ex- 
periments made with standard 
graphite electrodes, silver electrodes 
of various shapes, and various spark 
gaps to reduce the area affected 
by sparking are described, also 
other variations in procedure which 
were found necessary to increase 
the line density of the spectrum 
to permit of estimations being made 
from a single exposure. Conditions 
are stated under which the elements 
silicon, manganese, nickel, chromi- 
um, molybdenum and vanadium 
can be estimated from one exposure 
of 15 seconds. The diameter and 
depth of the crater formed under 
these conditions are approximately 
0.012-inch and 0.0007-inch respective- 
ly, and the weight of metal actually 
involved in the test is approximately 
0.000005-gram. It is shown that tests 
on small bars of nickel-chromium- 
molybdenum steel give reproduci- 
bility of a satisfactory order, and 
that tests on specimens from large 
forgings of nickel-chromium-molyb- 
denum and nickel-vanadium steel 
containing segregates give higher 
average values for all elements on 
the segregates than on the normal 
metal, the greatest percentage in- 
crease occurring for manganese, 


molybdenum and vanadium. Experi- 
ments in hand to obtain continuous 
spectrograms showing the variation 
in composition, if any, which exists 
within the segregates were also de- 
scribed. In giving his summary of 
the paper, Dr. Convey, who is a 
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Canadian expert in spectrography, 
mentioned that the greatest source 
of error in spectrography was the 


heterogeneity of the materials 
tested. 
In the discussion that followed 


the presentation of the paper it was 
suggested that observation would be 
easier if a condensing lens were 
placed between the source of light 
and the slit. One method was sug- 
gested which consisted of separat- 
ing the segregates from a section 
of the ingot and obtaining them in 
small particles, then placing them 
in the core of the lower electrode 
which was designed in a _ special 
shape. This method had given quite 
accurate results that had been ap- 
plied to light alloys, and it was sug- 
gested that it might be applied to 
steel. 

Another speaker said that the 
beauty of the method was that it 
was only necessary to polish a small 
surface of the ingot without further 
preparatory work. J. H. Whiteley 
pointed out that the three principal 
elements in segregation—carbon, 
phosphorus and sulphur—could not 
be completely determined by the 
method described in the paper. Re- 
ferring to the examination of the 
manganese and molybdenum, he 
pointed out that manganese is found 
in the form of sulphide and it was 
very probable that sulphide of mo- 
lybdenum was also formed. 

Dr. H. B. Van Hoesen, Brown Uni- 
versity library, Providence, R. I., re- 
ferred to a method employed in 
America in which a spark was used 
which only affected about one quar- 
ter of the surface referred to in the 
paper. There was, however, a draw- 
back inasmuch as this might bring 
about reduction of the sensitivity of 
the apparatus in regard to impuri 
ties. 


Howitzer Production 
(Concluded from Page 52) 


same breech block opening surface. 
To be sure that the assembly be- 
tween breech ring and tube is not 
started in the wrong position, cam 
paths are provided in the breech 
ring to fit over locating pins on the 
tube. As the ring is assembled to 
the tube, the cam paths follow the 
pins and guide the threads into en 
gagement with those on the gun 
tube, assuring that the thread sec- 
tors will match. This also prevents 
butting the ends of the threads 
against each other during assembly. 
A special fixture is used on a hori- 
zontal milling machine to mill the 
rotating cam paths. The work is 
fed axially into the cutter and then 
rotated along a helical path using a 
special fixture shown in Fig. 10. 
The breech block which slides 
crosswise in the breech ring is cut 
to length from forged steel bars, us- 


ing a cold saw. The forged bars 
have been planed on four sides be- 
fore being cut to length. One end of 
block is ground square with plane 
surfaces, and after a number of 
holes have been cut and counter- 
bored, the blocks are normalized by 
heating to 1500 degrees Fahr. for 
two hours and quenching in oil. This 
is followed by reheating to 1300 de- 
grees Fahr. for two hours and fur- 
nace cooling. This not only refines 
the grain but removes any strains 
from forging or rough machining. 

Next the blocks are ground on 
sides and ends, bored, reamed and 
machined with a number of surfaces 
being ground to get exact finished 
dimensions. A profiler is used to 
form a recess clearance for the trig- 
ger and other irregular contours. 
Upon completion of machining op- 
erations, the block is pack hardened 
and then cleaned by mud blasting, 
reground on the outside surfaces 
and then hand polished for assembly. 

A large number of small com- 
ponents also call for extreme accu 
racy in machining and assembly. 
These as well as the main parts are 
gone over carefully by hand. Every 
part is checked 100 per cent by Army 
inspectors before assembly, using a 
large number of gages, many of 
which are the flush pin type which 
permit a number of dimensions to 
be checked simultaneously. With the 
part seated in the fixture, the pins 
are pushed into contact with the 
work. If piece is accurate, outer end 
of each pin comes between two sur- 
faces that form a go or no-go limit 
usually only 0.001 or 0.002-inch 
apart. 

Breech rings are inspected by us 
ing a special gage which checks the 
conical recess, the thread, the stops 
and the cam paths simultaneously as 
shown in Fig. 11, p. 52. 

Final test after assembly includes 
firing three primers which are in- 
serted into the primer seat of empty 
shell cases and loaded into the 
breech just as if the gun were being 
used in service. See Fig. 12. This 
affords a check on functioning of the 
breech block as well as the striking 
position of the firing pin. 


Makes Studies To 
Conserve Aluminum 


@ A series of investigations aimed 
at the possible reduction of alumi- 
num content in alloys Nos. XXIII 
and XXV in the American Society 
for Treating Materials “Specifica- 
tions for Zinc-Base Alloy Die Cast- 
ings” (B 86-38T) has been proceed- 
ing under the sponsorship of com- 
mittee B-6 on diecast metals and 
alloys, according to the society. 

Positive tests are now being made 
concerning possible manufacturing 
difficulties which may be encoun- 
tered. 
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Ries expanding 
business put increased capacity 
on this plant's “must” list. It was 
a job that had to be done, and 
in the least expensive way. 


New buildings were the first 
thought, but “playing a hunch”, 
the company gave the problem 
to Reading Engineers. 


Result: Wide aisles in the plant 
were converted into productive 
space—overhead area being 
used for transport purposes. 
Plant capacity was doubled in 
a short time, at a cost much less 
than that of new buildings. No 
production interruptions took 
place during the change-over 
and the old successful line-up 
of operations was maintained, 


Throughout industry, production 
and management officials have 
found that money and time can 
often be saved by consulting 
Reading. And it means that 
many production jobs can be 
done better, too. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORP. 
DEPT. 313 READING, PA, 


Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists, 
Cranes and Monorails 


| 
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Training Operators 


(Concluded from Page 76) 


drops. This type of welding re- 
quires considerable practice. 

Fill-In Crater in Starting a New 
Electrode: A finished weld, made 
by the use of many electrodes, must 
appear as if made by only one rod. 
There should be no craters left in 
the bead to indicate where the op- 
erator changed _ electrodes. The 
trick of filling the crater involved 
looping around the crater to reheat 
the metal and then going on with 
the weld. A common fault is not 
taking enough time to fill the crater 
and wash out the slag. Too many 
operators just fill the crater and 
this results in too big a ripple or 
an obvious overlap, which always 
indicates an improperly filled crater. 
There should be no craters left in 
the bead to indicate where the op- 
erator changed electrodes. Filling 
craters is important for appearance 
and the quality of the bead. 

Terminating a weld is done by 
holding the rod just long enough to 
fill up the end of the bead and then 
drawing the rod away quickly. 

Padding: Laying a series of ad- 
jacent beads, sometimes called pad- 
ding, is good practice for the op- 
erator in the job of learning to 
weld. 

The operator really should become 
skillful in the use of paddinz, 
whether it consists of a series of 
beads laid adjacent to each other, 
or whether they are in series. Each 
bead must be cleaned thoroughly 
by means of a wire brush and a 
roughing tool or chisel. The second 
layer should be laid at right angles 
to the first and so on. This is com- 
monly called lacing. 

Under proper supervision, it is 
possible to teach “green” men to pass 
the most severe tests in several 
weeks by following a practice se- 
quence along the lines outlined here. 

A St. Paul, Minn. plant recently 
obtained a contract under which 
they were to make several thou- 
sand practice bombs of formed 
plate stock and sections of thin 
sheet for the Navy. The concern 
decided to break in two of their 
own men on arc welding, rather 
than hire outsiders. These men 
never had done any arc welding. 

A welding machine was installed. 
A booth was set up with two fix- 
tures, so that while the operator 
was welding in one fixture the other 
fixture could be loaded and reload- 
ed. The fixture then was turned 
180 degrees and the process repeat- 
ed. 

One man practiced during the day 
time and the other at night. Each 
man practiced for three days in the 
flat and vertical positions. Sam- 
ples were made up similar to the 
No. 1 Navy test, which the welders 
would have to pass when they fin- 





ished learning. Along with their 
plate welding, the men welded oc- 
casionally on 22-gage metal, using 
3/32-inch and *%-inch electrodes 
with which they would have to weld 
on the job. At the end of two 
weeks, the jigs and the bomb as- 
semblies were ready for welding. 
The men had passed the Navy test 
and were in full production, turn- 
ing out between 70 and 80 pieces per 
hour. One man welded days and 
the other nights. 

Naturally, these men had a rather 
specialized knowledge of welding at 
the end of this intensive training. 
They then enrolled in a local weld- 
ing school, which they attended dur- 
ing their free time to broaden their 
knowledge further. 

This example is only one of many 
which could be given to show how 
it is possible to train welding op- 
erators quickly in the mechanical 
manipulation of the arc so they may 
go into production work quickly. 
Obviously such a man is not a 
“welder”, merely an operator, since 
all-factors of supervision such as 
choice of proper rod, current and 
voltage settings, ete., are still un- 
known to him. Yet when these are 
handled by a qualified supervisor, 
who can oversee many “operators”, 
it is possible to build quickly a pro- 
duction organization that will 
“click”. 





Huge Die 





M@ Shown above is a die built by 
Vascoloy-Ramet Corp., North Chi- 
cago, Ill., claimed one of the “larg- 
est” cemented-carbide dies ever 
made. It performs cold nosing op- 
erations on 105-millimeter artillery 
shell on a _ conventional vertical 
mechanical press at the rate of 120 
shell per hour. The die has a tanta- 
lum-tungsten carbide insert, the in- 
side of which is finished to the con- 
tour of the shell, firmly mounted 
in a steel casing. It is estimated 
to cold nose several million shell 
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Civilian pressure lighter. 





Civilian Steel Users 


Give Way to War Needs 
Prices. 


Warehouse schedule frozen. 


Production 


per cent. 


Full impact of military needs not yet felt. 


Warehouse price ceiling set. More scrap 


mills reserves Steady at 97% 


allocations as deplete 


@ REACTION of steel consumers to a state of war 
is distinctly helpful and effort to obtain steel for non- 
essential purposes is disappearing. In addition, steel- 
makers are receiving requests to hold up shipments 
now on books or to cancel tonnages for which buyers 
have no outlet. 

Curtailment of automobile and household appliance 
manufacture has caused numerous steel users to can- 
cel previous bookings in order that war needs may 
be met more easily. This includes many steel prod- 
ucts, notably wire and narrow cold-rolled strip. Pig 
iron requirements filed for January have been con- 
siderably less than for previous months in the case 
of numerous melters. This is attributed to an increase 
in foundry inventory, due to lessened demand for cast- 
ings where their use was delayed by inability to obtain 
other materials. 

In the Cleveland district steel mills have had requests 
from several customers to hold shipments until Janu- 
ary on contracts scheduled and promised for December. 
The purpose is to co-operate fully with OPM in the 
effort to prevent accumulation of unreasonably large 
inventory. 

Inquiry for many steel products is light, in some 
cases much below normal, in spite of war demand. 
Customers without priority are not seeking to place 
further tonnage as they already have orders on books 
without delivery promise. 

Expected sharp increase in war demand has not ap- 
peared yet, but is in the making and will be felt soon. 
A quickening is apparent in some lines of ordnance 
manufacture and large orders may be placed soon. A 
number of bomb inquiries are before the trade. One 
involves several hundred tons of 30-gage sheets and 
another sheet tonnage is for bomb fins. Stovemakers, 
whose regular output has been limited, are figuring on 
contracts for bomb clusters. 

Steel production last week was at 971% per cent, the 
same as for the preceding week. Lack of scrap held 
back a higher rate at several points. Christmas 
observance probably will cut into output this week, 
but the decline probably will be less than usual. Chi- 
cago advanced 1% points to 103 per cent, close to its 
all-time high. Birmingham was 5 points higher at 95 
per cent, Cincinnati up 4 points to 95 and Cleveland 
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advanced ‘2-point to 94% per cent. St. Louis dropped 
9 points to 91 per cent, Pittsburgh 2 points to 96 and 
Wheeling 3 points to 91. Unchanged rates were main- 
tained at Buffalo, 97 per cent; Detroit, 90; Eastern 
Pennsylvania, 87; New England, 84; Youngstown, 92. 

While complete scrap allocation has not been put 
in effect, awaiting detailed reports from the industry, 
a number of specific orders have been issued to di- 
vert supply to steelmakers nearing the point of shut- 
ting down. Following the order for shipment of 10,- 
000 tons to Inland Steel Co. other Chicago mills have 
asked allocations, evidently fearing the effect of the 
Inland order on their sources of supply. Two melters 
in the St. Louis district have been given allocations to 
prevent severe interruption of steel output. Curtail- 
ment of automobile production in the Detroit area is 
expected to reduce materially the volume of scrap 
available to local mills. Munitions manufacture is not 
expected to make good this loss. A plan has been 
worked out for reclaiming empty tin containers from 
army posts, said to be about 1600 tons monthly. 

An order by Office of Price Administration freezes 
prices on resale of steel and iron products by ware- 
houses and other distributors at the level of April 16, 
1941. The order includes seconds, rejects and used 
products. The only exception is in case of sales of less 
than standard packages or units at retail. Extras and 
discounts in effect April 16 will apply. 

Navy and merchant shipbuilders are working on a 
plate standardization program, affecting weights, 
widths and lengths, in an effort to expedite shipments. 
Merchant shipbuilders are expected to find this an 
easier task than navy yards. One cause of delay in 
deliveries has been the large number of differing speci- 
fications for material used for essentially the same 
purpose. 

Automobile production dropped to a new low 
week, with 65,875 units assembled, compared with 95,- 
990 the preceding week. This was to meet the re- 
striction imposed by the government for December 
output. In the corresponding week last year produc- 
tion was 125,350 cars. 

Price composites continue frozen: Finished 
$56.73; semifinished steel, $36; steelmaking pig iron, 
$23.05; steelmaking scrap, $19.17. 


last 


steel, 
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COMPOSITE MARKET 


Dec. 20 Dec. 13 Dec. 6 
Finished Steel ....... $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron. 23.05 23.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap... 19.17 19.17 19.17 

Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices 

ard and line pipe. Semifinished ; 
rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:—Average of basic 
land, Neville Island, Granite City and 


Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Nov., 1941 Sept., 1941 

$56.73 $56.73 

36.00 36.00 

23.05 23.05 

19.17 19.17 


on sheets, strip, 


Youngstown. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 


bars, plates, shapes, wire, 
Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and_wire 
pig ircn prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 





AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Dec., 1940 Dec., 1936 

$56.73 $54.66 

36.00 35.45 

22.32 19.48 

21.40 17.05 


nails, tin plate, stand- 


heavy melting steel prices at 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Mouth, Three Months and One Year Ago 
oa? . Dec. 20, Nov. Sept. Dec. ° Dec. 20, Nov. Sept. Dec. 

Finished Material 1941 1941 1941 1940 Pig Iron 1941 1941 1941 1940 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢c 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh . $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.95 

Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 Ne NE 5, on lg Wictew kits bates 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.10 

Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.47 2.47 2.47 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.84 

Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&.S. Sides 24.69 2469 2469 24,29 

Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago...... . 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.75 

Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham. 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 

Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No, 2, del. Cincinnati... 24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 

Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila, (differ, av.) 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.715 

Plates, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley ‘ 24.00 2400 24.00 23.60 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago a Aa.” ean 24.00 23.75 

Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 

Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. 24.19 2419 2419 23.35 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary ae: oe ee Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh. 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 

Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 

Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.56 

Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 Scrap . oe 

Tin plate, per base box, Pitts... $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. . $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $22.75 

Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 17.75 17.75 17.75 19.75 

Heavy melting ek ‘Chicago. 18.75 18.75 18.75 20.70 
Rails for rolling, Chicago...... 22.25 22.25 22.25 25.00 
ege 7 . © ies 9 915 

Semifinished Material No. 1 cast, Chicago..... 20.00 21.50 21.50 19.00 

Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 

Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens... $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $5.50 

Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 725 7.20 7.25 6.00 

Wire rods No. 5 to -inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 12.25 12:25 11.75 

STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Eacept when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. mill, carloads. 
Sheets Stri copper iron 4.55c, pure iron Motor . 495c 5.70c 5.05c Other Mich. pts. del. . 2.95¢ 
ad Pp 4.60c. Dynamo . 5.65c 6.40c 5.75¢ Commodity C.R. Strip 
Hot-Rolled Sheets Transformer Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Enameling Sheets 72. 6.15¢ 6.90c Youngstown, base 3 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 6S... 7.15c 7.90c torm and over... ...-... 2.95c 
Buffalo, Youngstown, Cleveland, Youngstown, 58. 7.65¢ 8.40c Worcester, base ......... 3.35¢ 
Sparrows Point, Middle- Middletown, 10 gage, 52... 8.45ce 9.20c a Ms ey vibe iy 5 oes 3.05¢ 
town, base ............ 2.10¢ coe RTE OER Ee 2.75¢ Hot-Rolled Strip Other Mich. pts. del. 3.10¢ 

Granite City base . 2.20c Granite City, base ...... 2.85¢ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cold-Finished Spring Steel 

Detroit, del. _ meaoe: PwReiRe Ports... 6.5668.. 3.40c Cleveland, Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Pacific ports ...... . 2.65e¢ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Youngstown, Middle- base; add 20 cents for 

Cold-Rolled Sheets Cleveland, Youngstown, town, base, 1 ton and Worcester. 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Middletown, 20 gage, over, 12 inches wide and Mere GATOOR 265 iss: 2.80c 
Cleveland, Gary, Buf- base ..............005. J | Sie: 2.10c -51-.75 Carbon .......... 4.30¢ 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- Granite City, base....... 3.45c Detroit, del. ............ 2.20c -76-1.00 Carbon .......... 6.15c 
dletown, B’ham., base .. 3.05c Pacific ports ............ 4.00¢ Other Mich. pts. del. 2.25c Over 1.00 Carbon ........ 8.35e 

Granite City, base... . 3.15¢ eee ear 2.75¢ x 

Detroit, del. .... 3.15¢ Electrical Sheets, No. 24 Cold-Rolled Strip Tin, Terne Plate 

Other Mich. pts., del. . 2.25¢ Pitts- Gran- Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Pacific ports 3.70¢ burgh Pacific ite Youngstown, 0.25 car- Tin Plate — 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24 Base Ports City bon and less........... 2.80c Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

pitcheteh. “Gace, Bir Field gr.. 3.20¢c 3.95c 3.30c Chicago, base ........... 2.90c _100-Ib. base box....... $5.00 
eke. Bartaie Armat. .. 3.55¢c 4.30c 3.65c Worcester, base ......... 8.00e Granite City ............ o.10 
Yo md ° Elect. .... 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ Detroit, del. ............ 2.90c Pacific ports, f.0.b. .....$5.75% 

ungstown, Sparrows Tin Mill Black Plate 
Point, Middletown, base 3.50c * Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary 
Granite City, base....... 3.60c Stainless Steels Sea ate cad tasmaer See 
Pacific ports ............ 4.05c Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh ™ ome Granite City ... 238 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets ori see Pacific ports, boxed ....4.27%c 

Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, ee pane Poe =a oan oo Long Ternes 
Birmingham, Buffalo, 303 WO 29.00 .00 27.00 33.00 Pittsburgh, Gary No. 24 
Youngstown, Sparrows 304 reese 25.00 92:00 36.00 23.50 30.00 unassorted ........... 3.80¢ 
Point, Middletown, 29 + a clad ..... 99:00 ty we 28°50 35°00 Pacific Ports ............ 4.55¢ 
gage, per square (mae: Sea 2 eee 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 Special Coated Mfg. Ternes 

Granite City ... 3.38c 310 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 

Pacific Ports ............ 3.73¢ 311 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 100-base box.......... $4.30 

312 36.00 40.00 49.00 eats Pe 
Culvert Sheets 316 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 Granite City ............ $4.40 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, 317 50.00 54.00 58.00 50.00 58.00 Roofing Ternes 
16-gage, not corrugated, cop- 347 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 Pittsburgh base per package 
per steel 3.60c, copper iron br rt ey aap 4 Fife 4 112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 
$.90c, pure iron 3.95c. 416 19.00 22:00 27.00 18.25 23.50 coating I.C. 

Pittsburgh, 24-gage, zinc-coat- 4 24.00 28.50 $3.50 23.75 38.50 Pai 4 aie = 
ed, hot-dipped, heat-treated ; 19.50 32 | . r ; “1D.... . -iD.... : 
4.25¢. = oo |0COUDlCO CRs... 15.00. 40-1... 19.90 

Granite City, copper steel 3.70c, 442 22.50 25.50 32.50 24.00 32.00 
copper iron 4.00c, pure iron 446 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 Steel Plate 

501 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 
4.05c. 502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Pacific ports, copper steel 4.25c, *Includes annealing and pickling. ‘ : : Cleveland, Birmingham, 
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Youngstown .......... 2.10¢ 
Coatesville, Sparrows 


Point, Claymont ..... 2.10c 
EE oe vice cbse 'sieee 2.45c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.65c 

Steel Floor Plates 
PIGDUTED —.. . 34.6 . 3.385c 
CI Se ic oe ewe ie oa 3.35¢ 
EE TE a's os cee ee se 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 4.00¢ 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 

Chicago, Buffalo, Bir- 

Peer rae 2.10c 
a. SO Ms ve ees ace 2.34c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.75¢ 
Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 
TOMS ONG GIZE . 2... ices 2.15¢ 
aa aS rer 2.25c 
Be. AR. er 2.49c 
Duluth, base ....... ere 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢ 
Guif ports; dock ........ 2.50c 

All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59c 
Pac, ports; Gock ........: 2,80c 


All-rail from Chicago... 3.25c 
Rail Steel Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., base 


Dies Wikhwit.t whaaa 2.15¢ 
COUPON, Os, aes oo ceceas 2.25¢ 
New York, Gel. .....:.:.. 248 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 2.47¢ 
Galt TOTtR, MIOCE oc. oc ss 2.50¢ 

All-rail, Houston from 

Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 


Pac. ports, dock ........ 

All-rail from Chicago. . 3.25¢ 
Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 


De Oe 5k 5 ea whe e's 2.70c 
Ne ocak & conte oe ae 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff 
2000 O85  100...... 0.70 
a O75 8200..... 1.35 
2800..... 1.70 3800..... 3.80 
Goe0;.... 256 3600..... 3.20 
@200 315-25 Mo. ......00%. 0.55 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50-2.00 
Le ae pas Bhi iZ 
ee. SE &. i 0.45 
re ee RS weed scene 0.15 
RN. ooo wide garters 1.20 
ee Te, TOTS. oes Scere 0.85 
ee Se eee 0.85 
ge 0.15 


9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 

T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 

Do., carbon under 0.20 
geen ay ie arte 0.35 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

20,000-39,999 lbs. ..... 2.65¢ 
NE was a oe ees ass 2.70c 


Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
ee Se oe 3.45c 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 

Coast, $0.50. 

Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pitts, Chicago, Gary, 

Cleveland, Buffalo, base 

(not including turning, 

grinding, polishing ex- 


8 SS a rere 2.65c 
EE, hie abs Kae ees 2.70c 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 


Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 


rows Point, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, base ..... 2.15¢ 
Gulf ports, dock ....... 2.50c 

All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59¢c 
Pacific ports, dock ..... 2.80c 
pe a ee 2.25¢ 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary 
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Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 


Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50¢c 
All-rail, Houston from 
BITTOINSMaM .... 6. 0s. 2.59c 
Pacific ports, dock ....... 2.80c 
Woeetrors, BG ae tee 2.25¢ 
Iron Bars 
Philadelphia, com. del. 3.06-3.50c 
Pittsburgh, muck bar ... 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt .... 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.0.b. 
a See . 2.15¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard and cement 
coated wire nails ..... $2.55 
(Per Pound) 
Polished fence staples .. 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire . 3.05¢e 
Galv. fence wire ........ 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 
Co Bn CORUM 65. 6c cen 67 
Single loop bale ties, 
(base C. L. column) .. 59 
Galyv. barbed wire, 80-rod 
spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 
I race ccs a ole es ces 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 
Birmingham (except spring 

wire at Birmingham) 
Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.60c 
og ey 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass., 10¢ higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. $3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pitts. Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 


Rails, Fastenings 
(Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill . $40.00 

Relay rails, base, 35 lbs. 
We ONE boa ces 28.00-30.00 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pitts., Chicago, Bham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality. 39.00 
Cents per pound 
Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 


DO. axle ateel ....... 288e 
Spikes, R. R. base . 3.00¢ 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.75c 

Do., heat treated ... 5.00¢ 


Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham... 3.15c 
Tie plates, base ......... 2.15¢ 
Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 

Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 

counts for carloads additional 

5%, full containers, add 10% 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6 and smaller..... 65% off 
Do., % and % x 6-in. 

and shorter ....... 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 

MOE 6a sleros Visine 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 


All diameters, over 6-in. 
RAR Ree Sere ae 59 off 
cy ee ee 50 off 
Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000) 
over 3-in. 

MI Ie 06 acres 32.4 scares ams 56 off 
WO CURR. ios orwelikiien cco 65 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
%-inch and less. 62 64 
fe-l-inch ....... 59 60 
1%-1%-inech .... 57 58 

1% and larger.. 56 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller ..... 60 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller . 68 off 





Headless, %-in., larger 55 off 
ae eh, errr 60 off 
Piling 
Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo .. 2.40¢c 
Rivets, Washers 

F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 

Bham. 

Structural .. rer 3.75¢c 
ye-inch and under 65-5 off 
Wrought washers, Pitts., 

Chi., Phila., to jobbers 


and large nut, bolt 
wites. L63.%s $3.50 off 


Tool Steels 


Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syra- 
cuse, base, cents per Ib. 
Carb. Reg. 14.00 Oil-hard- 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 ening .. 24.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 High 
car.-chr. 43.00 


High Speed Tool Steels 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 


18.00 4 1 . 67.00 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00 
18.00 4 3 1 87.00 
1.50 4 1 8.50 54.00 
a 4 2 8 54.60 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall 
seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 

Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”0O.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”0.D. 13 11.06 22.93 
a” Ole. 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 
2%”0.D. 12 15.16 5 te 
2%”0O.D. 12 16.58 26.57 
2% °O.D, 12 17.54 29.00 
a” 2). 12 18.35 31.36 
3% ”O.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
* OD 10 28.66 49.90 
5°. OD. 9 44.25 73.93 

Gc” eB: 7 68.14 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1 GD. 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0O.D. 13 10.22 11.79 
%”O.D. 13 11.64 13.42 
= Se. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%°O.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
so” 6D. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
4” O.D. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0O.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
S” ©.D. 9 46.87 54.01 
6” O.D. 7 71.96 82.93 
Welded Iron, Steel, 

Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
% ‘ .. 63% 51 
% Terre - 55 
1—3 are se 68% 57% 
Iron 
% neeeae 30 10 
1—1% ; a 34 16 
1% orey . 18% 
2 sity a einen 5. ee 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 eave kt ee 49% 
a 52% 
SS Serr rere 54% 
°° Eee 65 52% 





[ron 
2 ; 30% 12 
2%—3% 31% 14% 
4 : 33% 18 
4% 8 Ee a 32% 17 
9—12 28 *% 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld as 68% 
2, lap weld .. . ‘ 63 
2% to 3, lap weld .... 66 
3% to C, lap weld ...... 65 
7 and §&, tap weld .... 64 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower discount. 


Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham .. 48.00-49.00 
4-in.. Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Ee Oa... 52 

Class A Pipe $3 over C lass B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 
Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) ..... . 36.00 
Detroit, delivered . 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 
Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 
Duluth . . 42,00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 


Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered v 36.00 


Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to 4%- 
inch incl. (per 100 Ibs.) $2.00 
Do., over ¥ to #j-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0. 10, Galves- 
ton up $0.25 and Pacific Coast 
up $0.50 on water shipments. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 
tons of one size, open hearth 
3-12-inch .. .. .§52.00 
12-18-inch ee 54.00 
18-inch and over .. 56.00 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, fur... $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry.. 7.00- 7.50 
Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. .. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. .. 7.50 


Wise county fur. .. 6.50 
By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 12.60-13.05 
Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. .. 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens. . 12.25 
New England, del. .. 13.75 
St. Louis, del. ..... 12.02 
Birmingham, ovens 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. . 12.09 
Cincinnati, del. .. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. .... 12.30 
Buffalo, del. ..... 12.50 
Detroit, del. .... 12.25 
Philadelphia, del. . 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., iy, allowed east 
Omaha 


Pure and 90% benzol. 14.00c 
Toluol, two degree . 27.00¢e 
Solvent naphtha . 26.00c 
Industrial xylol 26.00c 


Per lb. f.c.b. Frankford and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (less than 1000 
Ibs.) . ‘ csee Joe 
Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.00 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers ...... 7.00c 
Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia 

























































































Pig Iron 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 





No, 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 2631 2631 25.81 26.81 
2.25 sil. Gross tons. Bt. TOUS, METIROTN: «oss. ee es 24.50 24.50 2400 ..... 
No.2 Malle- Besse- St. Louis from Birmingham...... 12450 ..... 2G2  ...-. 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer St. Paul from Duluth........... 26.63 2663 ..... 27.13 
Bethlehem, Pa. ................$25.00 $25.50 $2450 $26.00 ‘Over 9.70 phos. Wien til oe 
Birmingham, Ala.§ oye Ry en 20.38 19.38 25.00 . 
I OS ce Sire 25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
NN i a cs da ck gee cab ee cap Ee? > ee: eee: eee $29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 
Chicago awe bate sate eke Bae eek wa 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Cleveland ............-.-+se+0+. 24.00 24.00 23.50 2450 valley furnace .......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $28.00 
Detroit... 0. cee e cece eer eeeeees 24.00 24.00 23.50 2450 pitts. dist. fur. .......... 23.50 do., del. Chicago....... 31.34 
CL 6 ok Ue aa» oat ne E> eed GO 24.50 24.50 a 25.00 Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 
_, | aes CM ULL Ul 
NE I oss ouaus bay .-- 25.00 2350. 2450 26.00 Silvery 
Re er 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 
Flamilton, ©, .....2-.-. s0scces MOO” ee “EO. 5 seni cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. Buffalo 
IWOVilIG Island, PA. ...-.sccseres 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 base $1.25 higher. 
ny PRIOR, fo xg bee dle o> wo d's os aa00 ne a vege is aac 
Sharpsville, Pa. . .............f24.00- 24.00- 23.50- 24.50- Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
2450 2450 24.50 25.00 Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Sparrow's Point, Md. ........... Oye Te plus $1 a ton. 
eS NE his Te ee: 25.00 25.550 24.50 26.00 ##Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
NOIR Sr 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1 
Youngstown, O. ............... 24.00— 24.00- 23.50- 24.50- per cent. 
{54.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 


§Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Refractories 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 





or higher. 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Dry press .............. $31.00 
, : SUEUR CORE pias 6 eR DAEs 29.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: 4 be 4 Pe Fire Clay Brick 
Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 Magnesite 
Baltimore from Birmingham}.... 25.61 ..... 25.11 —..... Super Quality ee Een a 
Boston from Birmingham}{...... 25.12 ee ae ee oO Nee <n eee Se ee er 3 rier 
Boston from Everett, Mass. .... 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 First Quality ot — “ef gran 
Boston from Buffalo .......... 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 pa 4. Md. Mo. Ky 51.30 cae ee. oe eek 
¢ > ‘ ” ” ” Dey cree , ee, Os bc cee oe 2 22.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00 RN ae Alabama, Georgia ...... 51.30 ge b 26.00 
Canton, O. from Cleveland ..... 25.39 25.39 24.89 2589 New Jersey ........... a ee eee ee ee 
Chicago from Birmingham..... .¢24.22 sa ae rari g , lit Basic Brick 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 24.44 25.11 24.61 seuss scone Quality Sg re Pe Pa Oe Sc 
Cincinnati from Birminghamt... 24.06 ..... 23.06 ..... Pa. Ill, Ky. Md., Mo... 46.55 "hn uiceting, Chester. Pa. 
Cieveland from Birmingham}... 24.12 ..... 23.12 eye Georgia, Alabama ..... 38.00 Chrome brick ......... $54.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 25.94 25.94 25.44 bea) New Jersey ............ 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 54.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago ...... 25.10 25.10 24.60 25.60 Ohio Magnesite brick ....... 76.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, > i 43.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
‘ ‘ cp I a a eas 3. 
Toledo or Detroit aia sella ae 27.19 27.19 See ae re Intermediate 36.10 
Newark, N. J., from Birminghamt 26.15 ory oe fin eet « Psi ial sia apie : 
Se UME 5 dsenane oe 36.00 
Newark, N. J.. from Bethlehem.. 2653 27.03 ..... ..,., Second quality Fluorspar 
Philadelphia from Birmingham}. 25.46 24.96 Senre Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 ae atime SC 8s $59.85 pd., tide. net ton. nominal 
Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South ne Washed gravel, f.0.b. I11., 
Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania .......... $51.30 Oil Pelloos.: 2. veces Geel 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 58.90 Doe. barge ...55.05.55 Fp 
$1.24. Birmingham, Ala. ..... 51.30 No. 2 lump .. s..ee) 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, Less than 200-lb. lots 14.25¢ Carloads Ton lots Less ton lots .... Ne ohare 1.25 
Carlots, duty pd., seab’d. .$120.00 67-72%, low carbon, cts. per 50% Peres we, $ 87.00 20-25%, C. 0.10 max., in 
Carlots, del. Pittsburgh.... 125.33 pound: Less Unitage .. ; 1.50 1.75 ton lots per lb. contained 
Carlots, f.o.b. So. f’ces 145.00 Car Ton Less 200 75% oe . 135.00 151.00 Ti aes & ae 1.35 
Add $10 for ton, $13.50 for loads _ jots ton lbs. Unitage Bale it 1.80 2.00 Less- ton ‘lots ; 1.40 
less ton, $18 for less than 2% C.... 19.50 20.25 20.75. 21.00 |. SSR 170.00 188.00 (Spot 5c higher) 
200-Ib. lots. 1% C.... 20.50 21.25 21.75 22.00 Unitage ...... 2.00 2.20 serre-Oarben-Titantam, 15- 
: ; aa 0.20% C. 21.50 22.25 22.75 23.00 90-95 % ; 10.25¢ 11.25c 20% Titani 
eS pene $36.00 9:10% C. 22.50 23.25 23.75 24.00 (Above for contracts; spot ae tons 6-8% C 3-5% C 
. ty ae Spot is 4c higher. ‘4c higher) Carlots, contract, f.o.b. Ni- 
Manganese Briquets, Contract F , 557m oF Silicon Metal, Spot %4-cent agara Falls, freight al- 
carloads, bulk freight al- i aoe higher (Per Lb., Con- lowed to destinations east 
lowed, per lb. . 5.50c denam, £0.b. furnace .. 95.00¢ tracts): 1% Iron 2% Iron of Mississippi and north of 
Packed 5. 75¢ Seager pies Cariots ........ 14.50c 13.00c Baltimore and St. Louis 
Ton lots 6.00¢ Calcium Molybdate (Molyte), Ton lots .. ... 15.00c 13.50c ; $142.50 $157.50 
Less-ton lots . 6.25¢c 40-45% Mo., per Ib. con- Less-ton lots .. 15.25c 13.75¢c i 35-40% n- 
Less 200-Ib. lots 6.50c tracts, f.0.b. producers Less 200 Ibs. _. 15.50c —«:14.00e Ferrovanadium, 35- abn rg 
Spot Kc higher. plant - 80.00¢ Silicon Briquets, Contract vanadium . . .$2.70-$2.80-$2.90 
a 99.94 %, iamni Molybdic Oxide rhquete, 48- carloads, bulk — al- (Spot 10c higher) 
ess car lots 2.06 52% Mo. per lb. contained, lowed, per ton .......... $74.50 wanadium Pentoxide, Per Ib. 
Chromium Metal, per lb. con- f.o.b. producers plant 30.00¢ Packed se eT ES eT ee contained, contracts we 
tained chromium Molybdenum Oxide, (In 5 and i _ sede ce wa rom Bo: spot... ap 
Contract Spot 20 Ib. mo. contained cans) eRe et ae 1, 12-15%, car- 
98% Cr. ton lots.. 80.00c  85.00c 53-63 mo. per Ib. contained Less 200-Ib. lots ee SS ie 
88% Cr. ton lots 79.00c 84.00c f.o.b. producers’ plants .. 80.00c an ~ tn se on less ton Packed Sarai 6 qehate % 107.50 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% Molybdenum Powder, 99%, ore over. + yang oe meta NN Oe ads 108.00 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, per f.o.b. York, Pa., per Ib. Less ton lots 112.50 
Ib. contained Cb on con- in 200-lb. kegs ....... $2.60 Silicomanganese, ‘ Spot $5 a ton higher 
tract $2.25 Do., 100-200 Ib. lots 2.75 Carbon .......... 14% 2%% 35-40%, contract, carloads, 
Less-ton lots . -. 2.30  Do., under 100-lb. lots ... 3.00 Carloads senkth biee.00 bulk or package, per Ib. 
(Spot 10c higher Ferrophosphorus, 17-19%, Ton Lots ghee Nartalist . oe eet Gt ped 
Chromium Briquets, per |b., gross ton carloads, f.0.b. an & io OO Re sis 3 irlicie th: a 
freight allowed sellers’ works, $3 unitage, F 2 orig of a casi Do., less-ton lots _ -. + 16.00¢ 
i Contract Spot freight equalized with pte Berm tory — Spot is %4-cent higher 
Carlots 8.25¢ 8.50¢ Rockdale, Tenn. for 18% PP. ; Alsifer, Per lIb., f.0.b. Ni- 
Packed 8.50c 8.75¢ phos. Ferrotungsten, (All prices agara Falls. 
Ton lots . 8.75 c 9 -00¢ Contract ..... Sean ee ee nominal) Carlots, per Ib. Contract Spot 
Less-ton lots . 9.00¢ 9, 25« Spot is thive bison Gp wbllaiuln aca contained tungsten ....... $1.90 Carlots . - 7.50¢ 8.00¢ 
Less 200 lbs. .. 9. 25c 9.50¢ 23-26%, $3 unitage, freight Tungsten Metal Powder, Ton tots .. i... eee 8.50¢ 
Ferrochrome, 66-70%, freight equalized with Mt. Pleas- (Prices Nominal) 98-99 per Simanal, Per Ib. of alloy, 
allowed, 4-6% carbon, per ant, Tenn., for 24% phos. cent, per pound, depending contracts, freight allowed 
pound contained (chrome) Contract sendeescoess Tao upon quantity .........$2.60-$2.65 (approx. 20% Si, 20% Mn, 
Carloads ... vececeeee 18,00e Spot ............+...+++ 80.00 perrotitanium, 40-45%, f.0.b. 20% Al) 
Ton lots ...+«.» 13.75¢ Kerrosilicon, Gross tons, Niagara Falls, per lb. con- Carlots Ton Lots Ton Lots 
Less-ton lots ............ 14.00¢ freight allowed, bulk tained in ton lots ....... $1.23 10.50¢ 11.00¢ 11.50¢ 
86 STEEL 











Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject 


Plates Struc- 
Soft 4-in. & tural 
Ba.s Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
SR anya 3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
New York (Met.).. 3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
Philadelphia ...... 3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 3.55 
os) a ae 3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
POORTORR, V&i. 0s i os 4.00 4.10 oe 4.05 4.05 
re 3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
Pirpcweeuren ......... BBo 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
CeevnIenG .6....... Sao 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
REG cice esi Sane Se 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
Cerene.. @...3..5.<6.. 420 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
Cincinnati ...k.... 3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
i 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.56 
x) Ze 3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
Milwaukee ........ 3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
A eee 3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 3.69 
manses City.....5.. 4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 
Indianapolis ...... 3.60 By pn 3.75 3.70 3.70 
Co) 3.90 4.10 4.10 3.95 3.95 
Chattanooga ...... 3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
eee, CRIB. .. 0... 444 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 
Birmingham ...... 3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
New Orleans...... 4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
Houston, Tex. ..... 3.75 5.95 5.95 3.85 3.85 
| are 4.00 4.00 5.20 4.00 4.00 
Portland, Oreg. .... 4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 
Los Angeles ....... 4.15 4.65 6.45 4.15 4.15 
San Francisco ..... 3.75 4.25 6.00 3.90 3.90 
-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed )——, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 
Boston .#......... 428 7.75 6.05 95.80 7.90 
New York (Met.).. 4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 Sc 
Philadelphia ...... 4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
Baltimore ......... 445 


Norfolk, Va. 


a rer 3.55 735 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Pittsburgh ........ 3.40 7.45 S.t0 5.50 7.60 
Cleveland ......... 3.30 750 5.85 5.85 7.70 
| ee 7.67 5.97 5:72 7.19 
Cincinnati. ........ 3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
COMOCNRO 2.5. ec cwes 3.70 T35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
Twin Cities ....... 895 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
Milwaukee ........ 3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 yet 
ge oT rs 3.84 T¥2 6.02 5.77 7.87 
PRET ssatn a we PO es 5.85 A 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Portland, Oreg..... 5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 
Los Angeles ...... 4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 
San Francisco...... 5.25 9.65 8.80 8.65 9.30 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 
Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 
BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b. 


U.K. Ports 
x 


s d 
Merchant bars, 3-inch and over...... CD Jaden eco 16 10 O 
Merchant bars, small, under 3-inch, re- rolled ‘ 3.60c 20 00 
Gevbetirsl SRADSIS «ok vn iee sci wees 5 pets torres 2.95¢ 15 10 0 
UE SC a CLG ie ty 5:2 slpvors.o'ald Rio wins wiaest alee b:4i63 2.90c 16 26 
NN MN oigrard Soe this as 0 abe pig 0 SS Rw EAS 3.17¢ iy 426 
OE ee. ee ee. ee 4.00c 23. 3.0 
Sheets, galvanized, corrugated, 24 gage.............. 4.6lc 25 12 6 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 108 pourds.. SP: OE ae ee $ 6.20 1109 
British ferromanganese $120.00. delivered -Atiantic. seaboard « duty-paid 
Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 
Furnace— 
£Esd 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00........... $25.79 6 8 O(a 
MN nn eS ekwacan'c a4 Op Oalcaeaedcas 6 a0 24.28 6 O 6(a) 
DUPRNCE CORE Ta.) OVO ss 656 oc asd ctctcecencsteeee 7.40 1169 
Billets, basic soft, 100-ton lots and over.............. 49.37 12 350 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over. 2.6le 14 10 6 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch. 3.17¢ 17 12 OTT 
RE rrr er ce ioe ee eee Orc 2.¢4¢ 15 8 OFF 
OR pe er ee pe eee 2.9lc 16 3 OTT 
RATE Pere Pere Pier eee eer 3.06c 17 O 6fT 
Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over. 4.10c 22 15 0 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4- ton lots & over 4.70c 26 26 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 2-ton lots 
et as ado Sica bee te eo wd alee es a's « 4.28 23 15 0 
eee ek a a rrr ae 3.30c 18 70 
(a) del. Middlesbrough 5s rebate to approved customers. j}fRebate 
15s on certain conditions. 
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Soft Bars, 
tolled 
300-1999 pounds in Los 
San Francisco; 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


to Prevailing Differentials. 


— Sheets - 
Hot Cold Galvy. 


Rolled Rolled No, 24 
3.71 4.48 5.11 
3.58 4.60 5.00 
3.55 4.05 4.65 
3.50 5.05 
3.85 ».40 
3.25 4.30 4.75 
3.35 4.65 
3.80 4.05 4.62 
3.43 4.30 4.84 
3.85 5.32 5.50 
3.42 4.00 4.92 
3.25 1.10 1.85 
3.50 4.35 5.00 
3.18 4.23 4.73 
3.39 4,24 4.99 
3.90 5.00 
3.45 5.01 
3.85 5.20 
3.75 4.50 
1.19 5.54 
3.45 4.75 
3.85 4.80 
4.20 . 3.20 
4.00 6.50 5.20 
3.95 6.50 5.00 
4.30 6.50 5.50 
3.90 6.40 5.65 


As of Apri! 16, 1941 


Cold Cold Drawn Bars 
Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
3.46 4.13 8.88 (fs 
3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
3.31 1.06 8.56 7.16 
1.05 
4.15 
3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
: 3.65 8.40 6.75 
3.20 S75 8.40 6.75 
3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
‘ 4.42 , . 
3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
3.50 3.75 8.40 6.75 
3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
3.61 4.02 8.77 ge 
4.30 
3.97 
1.31 
1.39 
4.69 
me 4.43 
5.00 1.60 
6.90 
5.75 
5.75 , 
6.60 10.55 9.80 
6.80 10.65 9.80 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Bands, 
Sheets and SAE 


Hoops, 


14,999 pounds in Twin Cities; 400- 


1499 


Los 


Cold Rolled Sheets: 
cinnati, 
Louis; 
delphia, 
land, 
Galvanized Sheets: 

in Cleveland, 
Angeles; 
500-1499 in 


450-3749 in Boston; 
750-4999 in San Francisco; 


Base, 
Detroit, New 
500-14¢ 


Cleveland, 


Baltimore; 


Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 
150-1499 pounds, New 
Daltimore, 
300-4999 in Portland, 
Buffalo, 


Base, 
Pittsburgh, 


Birmingham, 


Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, 
in Chattanooga; any quantity in 


City; 


150 and over in Memphis; 


750-4999 in San Francisco. 


of 


all 


Cold Rolled Strip: No base 
size. 
Cold Finished Bars: 


Plates, 
1035-1050 Bars: Base, 
Angeles; 400-39,999 
300-4999 pounds in 
3999 pounds in B’ham., 
400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 


Twin Cities; 
25 to 49 bundles in Philadelphia; 


Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
400-1999 pounds; 
(hoops, 0-299) in 
300-9999 Seattle; 400- 


Memphis. 


Portland: 


York, Omaha, Kansas City, St 
9 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
300-4999 in Port- 
300-1999 Los Angeles. 
York; 150- 
Norfolk; 150-1049 in 
150-3749 in Boston; 
Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Tulsa; 3500 and over 
750-1500 in Kansas 


Seattle; 
Chicago, 
St. Louis, 


quantity; extras apply on lots 


Base, 1500 pounds and over on carbon, 


except 0-298 in San Francisco, 1000 and over in Portland, Seattle: 


1000 


except 


pounds and over on alloy, 
SAE Hot 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 51% % 


Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer $4.75 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
High phosphorus 4.35 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 


Foundry and 
56-63%, contract 


Cents 


Eastern Local Ore 


Cents. unit, del. E. Pa. 


basic 


Foreign Ore 


per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic 
ports 


Manganiferous ore, 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% 


Mang. 
N. African low ehiei, 


Nom. 
Nom. 


Rolled Alloy Bars: 
0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, 


except 0-4999 in San Francisco 
Base, 1000 pounds and over. 
Seattle. 


Spanish, No. African 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom 
Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd. $24.00 


Brazil iren ore, 68- 


69%, ord. 7.50c 
Low phos. (.02 
max.) 8.00c 


F.O.B. Rio Janeiro. 
Scheelite, imp. 23.50-24.00 


Indian 
48% gross ton 


Chrome ore, 


Manganese Ore 
Including war risk but not 
duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
Caucasian, 50-52% 
So. African, 50% 
Indian, 50% 
Brazilian, 46% 
Chilean, 47% 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 

free 


68.00-70.00 
68.00-70.00 
68.00-70.00 
68.00-70.00 


Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., 
Mo. cont., mines 
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STEEL 








Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 84 


Sheet demand and_ production 
are undergoing considerable shift- 
ing from normal. Capacity of sheet 
and strip mills used in production 
of light plates has reduced output 
of their normal tonnage and trend 
of consumers to war work has in- 
creased the proportion of  high- 
priority buying, at the same time 
tending to reduce inquiry for civil- 
ian consumption. Faced by _ re- 
duced output and increasing de- 
mand for war purposes mills are 
unable to accept much tonnage for 
other than war purposes, How- 
ever, some sellers plan to set aside 
some production in January for 
regular customers, some of whom 
have no priorities. Supply to these 
consumers are expected to be cut 
off later. In some instances as high 
as 72 per cent of output is for 
rated users, 

Increased war orders for narrow 
cold strip are accompanied by re- 
quests to hold back or cancel or- 
ders by manufacturers of non-es- 
sential goods, including automo: 
bile and_ refrigerator builders. 
Shipments are in excess of book- 
ings but with war inquiry increas- 
ing this spread may be narrowed. 
Demand for stainless. strip is 
strong, all for defense and war. 

Resulting from inability to se- 
cure sheets and strip without rat- 
ings, an increasing number of 
fabricators are taking on defense 
contracts. Shops normally making 
stoves, ranges and domestic cook- 
ing utensils are going into pro- 
duction on ammunition boxes, ar- 
mament parts and defense _ sub- 
contracts. An automobile accessory 
shop at Lowell, Mass., has taken 
orders for torpedo parts and _ in- 
stances of this kind are broaden- 
ing. At New Britain, Conn., a hinge 
maker has taken a $97,443.67 or- 
der for the navy. 


Plates 
Plate Prices, Page 34 


Shipbuilding continues the larg- 
est consumer of steel plates, with 
heavy allocations covering require- 
ments. In addition to larger yards 
which have been in operation for a 
long time numerous smaller yards 
are reaching peak production, re- 
quiring light-gage plates in large 
quantity. Ship equipment is also 
taking considerable plate tonnage. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., Boston, is 
low on forced draft blowers for 
eastern navy yards at $1,185,621, 
only one of numerous contracts for 
blowers, ventilating and _  miscel- 
neous equipment. 

Storage tank requirements for 
defense in the East are heavy, 140 
units of 4000-gallon capacity being 
bid to the signal corps. These are 
of 3/16-inch material, to be welded. 
Deliveries are at various points for 
underground gasoline storage. 

Plate fabricating shops have a 
larger proportion of defense work, 
some having practically 100 per 
cent of that type. Boiler shops are 
also largely engaged on _ priority 
work. Shops with small propor- 
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Dependable Forgings 


Breakdowns, delays and frequent replace- 
ments are expensive. Dependable forgings that will 
minimize these troubles and give the utmost in service 
are a real economy. These are the forgings that 
Standard offers you. 


The high quality and dependability of Standard’s 
forgings are the result of years of experience. Standard’s 
expert engineering starts with the selection of raw 
materials for its own open-hearth furnaces. It embraces 
the supervision of every step in manufacture. 


Are you taking advantage of the dependability and 
economy of Standard’s forgings? 


STANDARD STEEL WORKS 


ition NE BALOWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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Other Members of the Baldwin Group + THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
BALDWIN SOUTHWARK DIVISION - THE PELTON WATER WHEEL COMPANY 
BALDWIN DE LA VERGNE SALES CORP. - THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
_ THE MIDVALE COMPANY + CRAMP BRASS AND IRON FOUNDRIES DIVISION 



































































G. A. 


WELDING 
Shop Notes 





FABRICATION 





The heavy steel plates 
for G. A. ‘“Fluid- 
Fusion’’ Welded Pres- 
sure Vessels are 
formed into rings by 
special methods de- 
veloped here at 
; Each ring 


Sharon. 
consists of only one 
plate, requiring but 


a single joint. As 
G. A. ‘shapes these 
rings, internal strain 
is virtually eliminated 


[ 
+ 







and extreme ac- 





curacy assured. 


Hundreds of “Fluid- 






¢ Fusion” Welded 
Pressure Vessels are 
giving dependable 






service today. 





PLATE AND WELDING DIVISION 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORP. 


Successor to Plate & Welding Div.., 
Petroleum Iron Works Co. (P.I.W.) 


PLATE & WELDING 


DIVISION 





Offices in All Principal Cities 
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tion of rated work have difficulty 
in obtaining material. 


Wide plates are in heavy de- 
mand and allocations are being 
made at a rate that causes trouble 
in scheduling production. Mills ca- 
pable of rolling wide material are 
heavily booked, practically all of 
defense and war character, Civilian 
users have little chance of obtain- 
ing delivery. 

To expedite production of ship 
plates, shipyards, naval as well as 
merchant, are working out a 
standardization program affecting 
weights, widths and lengths. Mer- 
chant yards, it is said, are expect- 
ed to find this task: easier than 
navy yards. 


PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 

7800 tons, fabricating only, 16 miles 40- 
inch pipe, Basic Magnesium Corp., Las 
Vegas, Nev., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Steelton, Pa.; material furnished by 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

1070 tons, 102-inch outlet pipe for 
Shasta Dam, Calif., specification 998, 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines, Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

900 tons, pressure vessels for Standard 
Oil Co., Richmond, Calif., divided be- 
tween Western Pipe & Steel Co., San 
Francisco, California Steel Products 
Corp., San Francisco and Southwest 
Welding & Mfg. Co., Alhambra, Calif. 

630 tons, three 56,000-barrel tanks, water 
and power department, Los Angeles, 
for harbor steam plant at Wilmington, 
“alif., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago. 

600 tons, 24 and 30-inch welded steel, 5.- 
in. water pipe, Airport Way improve- 
ment, Seattle, to Hydraulic Supply 
Mfg. Co., Seattle, low at $88,213; 60 
tons fittings and castings to Olympic 
Foundry Co., Seattle, $9142; valves to 
Rensselaer Valve Co., $13,846. 


PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 

3400 tons, penstocks, Fort Peck dam, 
Montana; Fegles Construction Co., Min- 
neapolis, low on general contract; bids 
to United States Engineer, Kansas 
City, Mo., Dec. 12. 

288 to 874 tons, retorts, Basic Magnesium 
Corp., Las Vegas, Nev.; bids in. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 85 

Standard pipe sellers find diffi- 
culty in obtaining full quota mill 
shipments and galvanized pipe is 
practically unobtainable in the 
merchant market, only highest 
rated jobs being given considera- 
tion. Black pipe supply is small, 
in many cases due to lack of skelp, 
resulting from the tight plate situ- 
ation. 

Oil country goods are active and 
export demand is strong, much 
moving under lease-lend provisions. 
Much domestic demand is not been 
filled because of low ratings or 
none. Army demand for line pipe 
is heavy. 

Boiler tube requirements for new 
locomotives and for repair, as well 
as for ships, are piling up. Cold- 
drawn tubes are most difficult to 
supply, though hot-rolled tubing 
deliveries are fair. Navy demand 
for cold-drawn tubing has been in- 
sistent because of the weight-sav- 
ing factor. Even A-1 priorities are 
subject to delay. Hot-rolled tubes 


are available for almost any A 
rating. 


CAST PIPE PLACED 

950 tons, mostly 16.inch, Fort Lewis, 
Wash., cantonment project, to Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co.; L. Coluccio, 
Seattle, contractor. 

Unstated, 35 miles 2 to 10-inch distribu- 
tion pipe, 260 gate valves, 220 hydrants, 
45 tons cast iron fittings and other 
items, Defense Public Works Lake- 
wood and Tillicum improvements near 
Tacoma, Wash.; bids to 511 Alaska 
building, Seattle, Dec. 23; alternates 
for non-metallic materials; Parker & 
Hill, Smith Tower, Seattle, engineers. 


CAST PIPE PENDING 
1780 tons, 4 to 14-inch, Defense Public 
Works, Vallejo, Calif.; bids opened. 
300 tons, 4 to 12-inch, Defense Public 
Works, Paso Robles, Calif.; bids opened. 


188 tons, 4 and 6-inch, Defense rublic 
Works, San Miguel, Calif.; bids opened. 


Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 85 


Bar demand is strong, though 
consumers without war contracts 
are not pressing for further con- 
tracts, already having tonnage on 
books with delivery indefinite. Ma- 
terial for war use is being allo- 
cated increasingly. Inventories of 
consumers on war work continue 
to hold at about 40 to 50 days. 

Drop forgers in general have 
back orders for. six to eight 
months, In New England relative- 
ly little forging equipment is open 
for small tool non-defense produc- 
tion. Bar consumption in that area 
is at an all-time peak and even 
the smallest requirement is filled 
with difficulty unless bearing high- 
est rating. Small arms account for 
most demand, with bolt and nut 
specialties, forgings and shipyard 
needs also heavy consumers. Ma- 
chine tool builders, with high pref- 
erence, are well supplied. 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 85 


Considerable tonnage of wire 
booked for the automobile industry 
is being held up and some is being 
canceled as a result of reduction 
in car output. Wiremakers are di- 
verting wire rods from this pur- 
pose to war orders with high pri- 
ority. Supplies of rods, however, 
are short and are preventing capa- 
city operations in some finishing 
departments. 

Ratio of top-rated tonnage is in- 
creasing, war buying being on the 
increase and some tonnage prev- 
iously booked with low or no pri- 
ority is being reclassified at higher 
ratings. 

Demand for welding wire is 
heavier, some producers receiving 
three times as much as a year 
ago. Coating operations tend to 
reduce production. Strong demand 
for wire rope is being met by 


stranding equipment at capacity. 
Nail machines and barbed wire 
equipment are producing at ca- 


pacity and most are sold throungh 
late first quarter. Nail producers 
believe they will not be able to 
fill warehouse quotas this quarter. 
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Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 85 


Buying of locomotives continues 
the high light of the railroad mar- 
ket, each week bringing an added 
number. The trend is strongly to 
diesel-electric, many being for 
switching service. 


A Bolivian railroad has placed 
four 2-10-2-type steam locomotives. 
The Treasury Department has 
placed 2400 small flat cars for ex- 
port. Preparing for enlarged iron 
ore movement next year the Chi- 
cago & North Western has bought 
250 seventy-ton ore cars. The same 
road has placed 20 diesel-electric 
switch engines. 


Placing of 1200 cars by the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, a United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiary, brings do- 
mestic freight car awards for the 
year to about 115,500 units, by far 
the heaviest in recent years and 
the total for the year will not be 
much larger. Actual deliveries will 
be considerably below this number. 
Due to shortage of steel more at- 
tention is being paid to recondition- 
ing of freight cars and steel for 
this purpose is expected to be made 
easily available. 


Higher ratings are given steel 
for cars to be shipped abroad for 
war use, A-1-A covering most such 
cars and locomotives. <A_ recent 
order for 200 locomotives for ex- 
port was divided among. three 
builders and will require about 
18,000 tons of steel. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Belt Railway of Chicago, four 1000- 
horsepower diesel-electric switch en- 
gines, two to American Locomotive 
Co., New York, and two to Electro- 
Motive Corp., La Grange, IIl.; in addi- 
tion to one placed with Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Eddystone, Pa., about 
a month ago. 

Bingham & Garfield, one 1500-horsepower 
diesel-electric engine, to General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., and one 
1000-horsepower diesel-electric switch 
engine, to American Locomotive Co., 
New York. 

Chicago & North Western, 20 diesel- 
electric switch engines; eight of 1000 
horsepower to American Locomotive 
Co., and twelve of 660-horsepower to 
Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, Iil. 

F. C. Del Estado Villazon-Atocha, Bolivia, 
four 2-10-2 type steam locomotives, to 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
re, 

Navy, delivery South Boston, Mass., one 
diesel-electric, to H. K. Porter Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

New Orleans & Northeastern, four Z700- 
horsepower diesel-electric locomotives, 
to Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, 
Ill. 

Northeast Oklahoma, one 500-horsepower 
diesel-electric locomotive, to General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Chicago & North Western, 250 seventy- 
ton ore cars, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 1200 freight cars 
500 fifty-ton light weight all-steel drop 
end gondolas each going to American 
Car & Foundry Co., New York, and 
General American Transportation Co., 
Chicago, and 200 flat cars to Ralston 
Steel Car Co., Columbus,, O. 

Treasury Department, 4000 small cars 
for export, to Pressed Steel Car Co., 
Pittsburgh; list includes 2400 sixteen- 
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foct flat cars and 1600 one-yard V- 
shaped hoppers. 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 

Navy, supply officer, Philadelphia, ten 
50-ton flat-bottom 
Dec. 29. 

Treasury Department, approximately 4800 
miscellaneous freight cars for delivery 
to Near East under lease-lend financ- 
ing, pids asked; a number of passenger 
cars also are being figured for destina- 
tion elsewhere. 


Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 85 


Buying of structural shapes has 
receded strongly but a_ sufficient 
number of large projects is being 
planned to assure a large increase 
within the next few weeks, when 
engineering work has been com- 
pleted. These are entirely for de- 
fense and war work and involve 
some additions to plants already 
under way for which enlargement 
is necessary because of actual war 
conditions. 

Private and nonwar construction 
is reduced to the minimum. Some 
highway bridges are being given 
priority on the ground they are 
necessary to defense in improving 
highways for military use. 

Prompt repair of damage at 
Pearl Harbor is reflected in allo- 
cations of steel piling to Chicago 
mills for immediate shipment. Con- 
siderable tonnage of steel piling 
is on order for use in strengthening 
defenses on the Pacific coast. 

SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 

20,000 tons, bomb racks, proving ground, 
Savanna, Ill., for War Department, to 
Arthur J. O’Leary & Son Co., Chicago. 

5500 tons, bauxite plant, Aluminum Co. 
of America, Alcoa, Ark., to Ingalls 
Iron Works, Birmingham, Ala. 

2000 tons, state bridges, Potomac river, 
Sandy Hook, Md., to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York, on direct bids to 
state highway commission. 

1800 tons, navy forging piant, Seattle, 
to be operated by Isaacson Iron Works, 
to Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, low 
$321,023; steel sash to Soule Steel Co., 
Portland, low $8756. 

1600 tons, shop, Bethlehem Steel Co. 
shipyard, Sparrows Point, Md.,_ to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Irwin & Leighton, Philadelphia, en- 
gineering contractors. 

1177 tons, beach thorofare bridge and 
approaches, Atlantic City, N. J., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
through Ole Hansen, Ventnor City, 
N. J., contractor. 

1070 tons, bridge superstructure, Park 
River interchange structure, Hartford, 
Conn., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., through Alexander Jarvis 
Co., contractor. 

730 tons, plant, Bendix Aviation Corp., 
South Bend, Ind., to Mississippi Valley 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPAKED 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 20............ 35,993 
Week ended Dec. 18............- 5,233 


Week ended Dec. 6............. 16,661 
ce a ee eee 34,296 
Weekly average, 1941.......... 27,533 
Weekly average, 1940.......... 28,414 
Weekly average, Nov., 1941..... 20,935 
Total to date, 1940............ 1,433,499 
~eemn te Geese, 104)...........% 1,404,192 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Profitable Reasons 
FOR ORDERING YOUR 
CASTINGS FROM 


WELLMAN 
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MANY prominent firms are 
ordering magnesium and _ heat- 
treated aluminum castings from 
Wellman, because Wellman Serv- 
ice offers these advantages: 


1 PROMPT DELIVERIES—Our en- 
tire organization, 
personnel, equipment and 
plant capacity is geared up to 
meet exacting schedules. 


? ADEQUATE FACILITIES—A new 
modern plant offers 40,000 
sq. ft. of additional capacity. 
Also, our older plant has been 
streamlined for faster pro- 
duction. 


3 PRECISION QUALITY — Wellman 
castings have the fine degree 
of accuracy required for preci- 
sion work, if necessary, within 


including 


+ or —1/64". 
4 EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL — Our 


employees have a background 
of 30 years in brass and alumi- 
num, and 10 years in mag- 
nesium. 


5 QUALITY CHECKING—The quali- 

ty of Wellman castings is 
rigidly tested by laboratories, 
X-ray apparatus and other 
facilities. 


Avail yourself of these important 
advantages by sending your blue- 
prints now for quotation. 


THE WELLMAN BRONZE 
& ALUMINUM COMPANY 


6011 Superior Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


























































































Structura!] Steel Co., Decatur, Il.; Sol- 
litt Construction Co., South Bend, Ind 
contractor 

140 tons, additional buildings, Erie Prov- 
ing Ground, O., to Niles Forge & Mfg. 
Co., Niles, O., through Steinle Wolfe 
Co., Fremont, O 

420 tons, state bridge, Felts Mills conner 
tion, Jefferson county, New York, to 
Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa., 
through Mohawk Paving Co Inc 
Buffalo 

382 tons, Montrose exchange telephone 
building, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., San Francisco, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co,, San Francisco. 

65 tons, shed No, 223, transit, for gov- 
ernment, Oakland, Calif., to Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

230 tons, fixed wheel gates, spec. 1009, 
Shasta dam, Coram, Calif., for bureau 
of reclamation, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh 

200 tons foot-bridges, naval depot, 
Rayonne, N. J., to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa., through Wig 
ivu-AbDvott Co, and Mahone-Troast Co., 
New York, joint contractors 


179 tons, piers, Alaska, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. No report on 
award of 621 tons additional. 


Lnstated tonnage, state bridge ove! 
Lemon stream, Stark, Me., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; bars to Ban- 
croft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., Port- 
land, Me.; C. W. McEachern, Greenville 
Tunction, Me., contractor 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


5002 tons, extension to tank arsenal 
Centerline, Mich., for Chrysler Corp. 


1000 tons, Governor’s Island shaft, Bat- 
tery-Brooklyn tunnel, New York; in- 
definitely postponed on withdrawal of 
priority rating by OPM on entire proj- 
ect 

2750 tons, construction trestle, Bluestone 
dam, Hinton, W. Va., for government 

2700 tons, airplane repair shop, unit 2, 
Hill Field, Ogden, Utah, for War De- 
partment; Robert McKee, El] Paso, Tex., 
low on general contract; bids Dec. 10. 


2500 tons, steel sheet piling, Robins Dry 
Dock Co., Brooklyn. 


2200 tons, supply building and hangar, 


HEA 
DHA, 


quartermaster depot, Rome, N. Y.; 
Turner Construction Co., New York, 
contractor. 

1500 tons, Brewster Aeronautical Corp., 
Hatboro, Pa. 

i410 tons, bridges, various locations, for 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway. 

800 tons, laboratory building, Watertown, 
Mass., arsenal; J. J. Powers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., low, bids Dec. 15 to Con- 
structing Quartermaster, Harbor De 
fenses of Boston, spec. 9040-E. 

561 tons, slab forms, navy yard, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

560 tons, power house, Fort Peck dam; 
Montana; general contract; bids to 
United States Engineer, Kansas City, 
Mo., Dec. 12. 

500 tons or more, steel towers and ap- 
purtenances, Longview-Rainier trans- 
mission line, Bonneville project; Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., low, $98,228. 

190 tons, state highway bridges, Mont- 
gomery and Livingston counties, New 
York; bids in Albany; 123 tons for 
bridge, Erie county, withdrawn. 

100 tons, state highway bridges 1 and 
2 RC-4156, Dansville, N. Y. 

S98 tons, power house, Apalachia dam, 
Smith Creek, Tenn., for Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

315 tons, state bridge, Livingston county, 
New York; Bero Engineering & Con- 
struction Corp., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., low. 

200 tons, bridge, River Junction, Minn., 
and repairs to 5 bridges, Chicago, for 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
railroad. 


190 tons, bulkhead and pier 5, Maryland 
Dry Dock Co., Baltimore. 


175 ~=tons, state bridge, Montgomery 
county, New York; Barletta Construc- 
tion Co., New York, low. 


147 tons, state bridge FAP-22, section 


B-1, Marion, Iowa. 

111 tons, shapes and bars, bridge, Sayre- 
ville, N. J.; bids Dec. 29, state highway 
commissioner, Trenton. 

100 tons, single span encased I-beam 
bridge, Station road, North Branch, 
N. J.; bids Dec. 29, state highway com- 
missioner, Trenton. 

Unstated, traveling cranes, Puget Sound 


Centrifugally Cast 


Alloys of Bronze, Monel Metal, 


Nickel, Iron 


and 


Semi-Steel. 


Rolls, Propeller Shaft Bearings, 
Rushings and Bearings. — 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD CO. 


Oliver Building 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Plant at Daver, Ohio 





navy yard; estimated cost $250,000: 
bids to navy yard Dec. 17; spec. 10,752. 


Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 85 


Demand for reinforcing bars is 
heavy, practically all for was 
needs. Considerable work is ex- 
pected to come out soon for some 
large projects now in the planning 
stage, new defense structures and 
additions to munition plants. Pri- 
vate projects are not being con- 
sidered and relatively few inquiries 
are being received for this class of 
work, as consumers understand the 
futility of seeking place on mill 
books, 


REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 


7800 tons, dry docks, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
navy yard, to Bethlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem, Pa., through contractors 

2500 ~=~=tons, sewer, Jamaica district, 
Queens, N. Y., to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, through E. W 
Foley Inc., Brooklyn. 

1600 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, iny 
A-33,422-A-1, Keswick, Calif., to Co! 
orado Builders Supply Co., Denver. 

818 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, inv 
38,091-A, Odair, Wash., to Carnegie 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago. 

715 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, inv 
A-22,522-A-2, Mountain Home, Idaho, 
to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chi 
cago. 

318 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, in\ 
D-38,158-A-1, Odair, Wash., to Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Seattle. 

250 tons, navy forging plant, Seattle, to 
be operated by Isaacson Iron Works, to 
Seattle Steel Co., Seattle. 


250 tons, U. S. Engineers Office, San 
Francisco, inv. 414-42-62, for Honolulu, 
to Missouri Rolling Mills Corp., St 
Louis, Mo. 


165 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, inv 
48,902-A, Friant, Calif., to Colorado 
Builders Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 


165 tons, assembling shop, Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Maryland, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


153 tons, U. S. Engineers office, San 
Francisco, inv. 414-42-64, for Honolulu, 
to West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 

150 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, inv 
38,028-A-1, Odair, Wash., to Carnegiec- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago. 


135 tons, Bureau of Reclamation, inv. 
F 23,140-B, Boulder City, Nev., to 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago. 

125 tons, additional buildings, Erie Prov- 
ing Ground, O., to Hausman Steel Co., 
Toledo. 


110 tons, reinforcing and miscellaneous 
construction steel, additions, Stanolind 
Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., to Capito] 
Steel & Iron Co., Oklahoma City; 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Dec. 20. 14,754 
Week ended Dec. 13.... 13,244 


Week ended Dec. 6............ 2,662 


This week, EY bE da aa eee a 13,096 
Weekly average, EE ie ede he ie 13,947 


Weekly average, 1940.......... 9,661 


Weekly average, Nov., 1941.... 11,379 
Total to date, 1940........... 5UL,18z 
Total to date, 1041............. 711,510 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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Waller-Wells Construction Co., Tulsa, 
contractor. 
100 tons, office building, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Rock Island, Il, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 

5000 tons, Pacific air base contractors, 
Alameda, Calif.; for delivery to Hawaii. 

3850 tons, Invitation D-38212-A, Odair, 
Wash.; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, 
Denver, Dec. 23. 

900 tons, power house’ superstructure, 
penstocks and surge tanks, Fort Peck 
dam, Montana; Fegles Construction 
Co., Minneapolis, low on general con- 
tract; bids to United States Engineer, 
Kansas City, Dec. 12. 

500 tons, Panama, sch. 5818; bids Dec. 
23, Washington. 

404 tons, Beach Thorofare bridge and 
approaches, route 25 (Absecon Boule- 
vard), section 1, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Ole Hansen, Ventnor City, N. J., low, 
bids Dec. 12. Preference rating A-3. 

273 tons, two bridges, route 28, sections 
25 and 26, North Branch, Somerset 
county, New Jersey; bids Dec. 29, state 
highway commissioner, Trenton. 

200 tons, concrete silos, Great Lakes Car- 
bon Corp., Chicago; MacDonald En- 
gineering Co Chicago, contractor: 
bids Dec. 2. 

185 tons, highway mesh, route 28, sec- 
tions 24A and 25A, Whitehouse relo- 
cation, Hunterdon county, New Jersey; 
Franklin Construction Co., Newark, 
low, $296,966.45, bids Dec. 12. Pref- 
erence rating A-4. 

175 tons, building 87, packing plant, 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa; Stark 
Building Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, gen- 
eral contractor. 

136 tons, state bridge 2270, Lebanon 
Ind., R. L. Schutt, Indianapolis, low on 
general contract; bids Dec. 16. 

Unstated tonnage, tank parts plant, 
American Steel Foundries, East Chi- 
cago, Ind.; Albert Kahn, Detroit, en- 
gineer; bids Dec. 30. 

Unstated, foundry and pattern shop and 
building additions, Keyport naval sta- 
tion, Washington state; bids to Com. 
R. E. Thomas, Puget Sound navy yard, 

Jan. 7. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 86 


Pig iron sellers find most found- 
ry customers are in comfortable 
position, allocations working out 
well, with minimum of complaint 
from melters. In some cases re- 
quests for January shipments filed 
early this month asked for less 
iron than previously. This is ac- 
counted for in part by the fact 
that some had more iron at the 
end of November than they had 
expected, due to falling off in or- 
ders from some customers unable 
to get other needed materials to 
carry on their work. 


With emergency’ requirements 
expected to be stepped up and 
with possibility of scrap movement 
being adversely affected by win- 
ter weather, applications for Janu- 
ary are expected to be larger de- 
spite these exceptional cases. 
Meanwhile, some _ steelmakers_ in 
the East have difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient iron, one being badly 
in need of bessemer iron for acid 
operations. 

Allocations are expected to be 
more closely geared to defense and 
war needs and foundries affected 
by curtailment of stove and do- 
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mestic heating equipment produc- 
tion are taking on additional con- 
tracts for castings carrying war 
ratings. Few melters have stocks 
for more than a few days opera- 
tions, 

In the Buffalo district one of 
the six Bethlehem Steel Co. blast 
furnaces has been blown out for 
relining, breaking the continued 
100 per cent production of several 
months, Another stack is_ sched- 
uled to be relined as soon as the 
first is blown in. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 88 


Reports on scrap. stocks, con- 
sumption and other statistics are 
slow and not all October blanks 
have been filed at the time No- 
vember reports are due. Failure 
to receive November blanks is a 
cause of delay in that month’s fil- 
ing. Bureau of Mines suggests 
preparation of figures on the basis 
of the October blanks, in readiness 
for filling in November forms as 
soon as received. 

The allocation system based on 
these reports probably will not be 
in condition to operate fully for 
some time. Among those request- 
ing blanks last month were sev 
eral fairly large interests not pre- 
viously on the bureau list. 

Further allocations have been 
made in emergency cases, to pre- 
vent shutdowns where stocks are 
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META™ aN AMETAL round shank 


near depletion. Three brokers in 
the St. Louis district have been 
directed to ship 12,500 tons as soon 
as possible to Granite City Steel 
Co. plants. The company had 
reached a point where supply was 
sufficient for only a week at pres 
ent 90-per cent production. Shef 
field Steel Corp. has been allocated 
about 6000 tons for its St. Louis 
plant, to be supplied by several 
outside dealers. 

St. Louis dealers charge present 
ceiling prices discriminate against 
its melters. Iowa, formerly fur 
nishing about 50 per cent of scrap 
for that district, now ships most 
to Chicago and Memphis, Tenn., 
has been made a basing point and 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per pound, to consumers 
fo.b. shipping point 


Tungsten Types 
For each 1% tungsten contained 


Solid serap containing over 12% 1.80c 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12% 1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 

over 12% 1.40 
Turnings, millings, solids under 5% .1.25 


Molybdenum Types 


Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium IZ 
Turnings, millings, same basis 10.50 
Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 0.50 
vanadium 13.50 
Turnings, millings, same basis 11.50 
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Standard and. Modified 
Standard KENNAMETAL 
tools are shipped within 10 
days of receipt of order; 
blanks within 2 to 4 days. 
Order Standard tools and 
blanks and save time! 


















































































most scrap originating there is 
shipped east. 

Buffalo supply has been greatly 
reduced by close of lake navigation 
and by snow, which has _ practi- 
cally stopped collections in adjacent 
territory. To maintain or enlarge 
steel production allocations seem 
imminent. 

Chicago mills, following an or- 
der for shipment of 10,000 tons to 
Inland Steel Co., have asked fur- 
ther allocations to their furnaces 
as supplies continue to shrink. No 
further orders have been issued 
up to this time. At present re- 
ceipts are less than consumption. 
A possible source of about 38,000 
tons of scrap is seen in the re- 
quest of the Chicago & North West- 





ern for permission to abandon and 
dismantle about 180 miles of track. 
Whether this can be done in time 
to be of assistance is a question. 


Curtailment in automobile pro- 
duction in the Detroit area causes 
some concern to scrap consumers 
as supply from that source will 
be reduced. Manufacture of war 
material in automobile plants will 
provide some scrap to offset this 
but the change is slow and in ord- 
nance manufacture the return is 
comparatively small. Recovery 
from automobile graveyards is 
light although it is estimated this 
source could yield 400,000 tons 
from Michigan alone. 


Warehouse 
Warehouse Prices, Page 87 


Office of Price Administration 
has placed a price ceiling on all re- 
sales of steel and iron products 
normally handled by warehouses, 
dealers and distributors. The max’- 
mum price is to be that prevail- 
ing April 16, 1941, including extras 
and discounts then in effect. A 
schedule of prices at 23 distributing 
centers has been formulated, The 
order covers seconds, rejects and 
used products in addition to new 
material. It applics also to all mer- 
chants who distribute steel and 
iron products in the course of their 
general operations, such as plumb- 
ing supply houses, hardware job- 
bers and dealers, industrial supplv 
firms, oil well suppliers and mail 
order houses. Sales of quantities 
smaller than warehouses usually 
handle are not included in the or- 
der. This applies to sales of less 
than standard package units by 
retailers. 

The order resulted from various 
abuses which had grown up out- 
side legitimate warehouses and reg- 
ulation is welcomed by those sup- 
pliers who have been adhering to 
published quotations. Some _ small 
dealers and brokers have been sell- 
ing at prices sometimes double 
established levels. Most warehouses 
have not advanced prices since 
April 16. 

Warehouses are unable to meet 
inquiry. notably for plates, shapes 
and alloy bars. Volume of high- 
rated business is larger than re- 
placements under’ the blanket 
quota. Though receipts from mills 
are increasing in some _ instances, 
broken sizes continue to hamper 
filling of orders. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 85 


Negotiations are proceeding be- 
tween OPA and beehive coke pro- 
ducers looking to establishment of 
a ceiling price. At the moment it 
seems likely a price of $6, cvens, 
will be set, with exceptions to high- 
cost operations for a higher price. 
Numerous producers have notified 
OPA that a $6 ceiling will not 
allow a profit and this is being 
taken into consideration. Output 
of marginal ovens is necessary and 
their costs much be taken into 
consideration in setting a ceiling. 





Pacific Coast 


Seattle—Declaration of war has 
served to quiet labor unrest in de- 
fense industries and production is 
now at maximum. Expansion of 
facilities is being rushed. Isaacson 
Iron Works, Seattle, was awarded 
the contract to fabricate 1800 tons 
of shapes for the forging plant 
here to be erected by the navy and 
operated by Isaacson, the success- 
ful bidder offering the best delivery. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is low for 500 
tons or more involved in the Long- 
view-Rainier section of Bonneville 
Project’s transmission steel tower 
line. Puget Sound navy yard will 
receive bids Dec. 17 for furnish- 
ing traveling cranes estimated to 
cost $250,000. Seattle Steel Co. will 
furnish 250 tons of reinforcing bars 
for the Isaacson plant. 

Cast iron pipe inquiries are nu- 
merous but delay in obtaining ma- 
terials has diverted some business 
to other materials. American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co. has an award for 
950 tons, mostly 16-inch, for a can- 


tonment project at Fort Lewis, 
Wash., L. Coluccio, Seattle, con- 
tractor. Bids w'll be onened bv 


Defense Public Works office, Seat- 
tle, Dec. 23 for 35 miles of 2 to 
10-inch water pipe for the Lake- 
wood and Tillicm districts near 
Tacoma, also hydrants, valves and 
cast iron fittings. Alternates will 
be received for transite. 

Receipts of steel scrap are _ in- 
creasing, as regulations are work- 
ing more smoothly. Tonnages that 
have been frozen for weeks have 
been released. With Oregon declared 
remote territory material is mov- 
ing from that area more freely. 
Cast scrap continues scarce and 
consumers are exploring every 
possible source of supplies. Local 
rolling mills report ample stocks 
of steel scrap. 

San Francisco— United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co. took 3000 tons 
cast iron pipe, 16 and 18-inch for 
defense public works at San Diego, 
Calif. Awards aggregated 3017 
tons. The total this year is 53,187 
tons, against 49041 tons last vear. 
Pending business exceeds 5500 tons. 


Steel Tank & Pipe Co. of Oregon, 
Portland, Oreg., took 1484 tons of 
plates and 990 tons of shapes for 
128 pots each for aluminum plants 
at Spokane, and Troutdale, Oreg. 
McCulloch & Son, Portland, took 
742 tons of plates and 490 tons 
of shapes for 128 pots tor the plant 
at Troutdale. Awards totaled 2676 
tons. The total to date is 579,757 
tons against 194,541 tons a year 
ago. 

Shape lettings aggregated 3305 
tons. To date this year lettings are 
595,635 tons against 368,737 tons 
last vear. Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co., Seattle, took 600 tons for trash- 
racks and stop logs for Bonneville 
dam. American Bridge Co. secured 
520 tons for transmission towers 
Kelso to Longview, Wash., for the 
same project and Bethlehem Steel 
Co., San Francisco, 500 tons for 
towers for Longview to Rainier, 


Wash., for the same project. Rein- 
forcing bar bookings total 2268 
tons. 
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Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian 
government has placed new re- 
strictions on production of civilian 
goods in which steel or metals are 
used. It is estimated that these 
restrictions will reduce Canada’s 
civilian consumption of steel and 
nonferrous metals by about 75 per 
cent. While the government has 
placed these restrictions it is stated 
that previous to the new order 
manufacturers of civilian goods 
were unable to get delivery of 
steel. More drastic action in cur- 
tailment in civilian production is 
planned for the coming year. 


The government also has _ an- 
nounced an enlarged program of 
war spending, the new program to 
result in speeding up in all lines 
of war materials production. In 
the current fiscal year Canada will 
spend approximately $2,350,000.000 
for war and it is estimated that 
this will be increased bv about 50 
per cent in the next fiscal year. 
Mill representatives report increas- 
ing orders for iron and steel ma- 
terials of all kinds, practicaily all 
of which are directly associated 
with war production. Mills have 
withdrawn from the market on 
steel plates and no new bookings 
are reported, other than those di- 
rectly approved by the steel con- 
troller. Plate mills now are at Ca- 
pacity production, but are several 
months behind in deliveries, the 
additional tonnage being met by 
imports from the United States. 


Sheet mills are not accepting 
new orders’ from civilian consum- 
ers but on the contrary some large 
buvers not engaged in war _ pro- 
duction have been asked to cancel 
orders already placed as there is 
no prospect of delivery. 


Conditions generally are un- 
changed in merchant bars. Practi- 
cally all output is going direct to 
war industry with no_ surplus 
available for civilian consumers. 
Inquiries are numerous and even 
the small buyer finds it impossible 
to place orders with guarantee of 
any reasonable delivery. 


Structural steel lettings have 
dropped sharplv following restric- 
tions of use of steel in construc- 
tion, other than direct war work, 
and even the latter are using wood 
whenever steel can be eliminated. 
Fabricators are operating at ¢a- 
pacity on record backlogs. 

Production of merchant pig iron 
is being increased with the object 
of providing urgently needed found- 
ry and malleable iron for war ma- 
terials production. A_ sharp _in- 
crease in output of malleable iron 
is reported. Larger tonnages of 
basic also are being made avail- 
able for merchant melters, chiefly 
for electric furnaces, to replace 
scrap. 

No improvement is reported in 
the iron and steel scrap situation. 
Demand continues to _ increase, 
while supplies are dwindling and 
fall far short of meeting require- 
ments. Dealers state that offerings 
are about the average for the past 
month or six weeks, but see no 
indication of improvement. De- 
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liveries from the rural districts 


have been shut off, due to heavy 


snow, 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 87 


London — (By Cable) — Steel de- 
mand in Great Britain is expand- 
ing, with forward buying to meet 
increasing war requirements. Pro- 
duction is at faster rate. The raw 
material and semifinished stock po- 
sition is satisfactory. Demand 
is intense for special steels, ship- 
building material, tank and boiler 
plates and colliery material. Tin 
plate demand is more active, with 
sheets and galvanized sheets _ir- 
regular. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 86 


Rehabilitation of the Chester, Pa., 
blast furnace formerly owned by 
Delaware River Steel Co., has been 
Started. It will be operated by 
Pittsburgh Ferromanganese’ Co., 
subsidiary of Pittsburgh Coke & 
Iron Co. It will be blown in on 
pig iron and later put on ferro- 
manganese. Coke will be supplied 
by new ovens being built by Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. is financing construc- 
tion and ownership will be in De- 
fense Plant Corp. Reconstruction 
is expected to require about six 
months. 


Semifinished Steel 
Semifinished Prices, Page 85 


Semifinished steel supply consti- 
tutes a choke point in the case of 
numerous mills, preventing capac- 
ity output of finishing departments. 
It is believed mills not fully en- 
gaged on war work may be asked 


to supply semifinished to others 
with heavy war committments. 
One mill in the Middle West, or- 
dered to ship semifinished steel 
elsewhere,. finds it must reduce its 
rolling schedules, on some equip- 
ment as much as 50 per cent. This 
is a radical cut in working time for 
mill crews. 

Wire finishing departments for 
some time have been hampered 
by short supply of rods. 


Zirconium Ore Rate Cut 


To place Boston on parity with 
New York, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, New England Freight Asso- 
ciation has reduced freight charges 
on imported zirconium ore, Boston 
to Niagara Falls, Buffalo and Sus- 
pension Bridge, N. Y., to $3.53 per 
net ton from the current sixth 
class rate, minimum weight 56,C00 
pounds. 


Tin Plate 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 34 


Office of Production Management 
and representatives of the tin can 
manufacturing industry have dis- 
cussed further limitation on the 
use of tin plate for containers. As 
a result it is probable only enough 
can will be produced in 1942 to 
pack essential foods. Limitations 
are probable on sizes, holding out- 
put to standardized types. Essen- 
tial foods are expected to require 
more cans than in 1941. This action 
will curtail use of cans for non.- 
perishable and nonessential ma- 
terials. 


Nonferrous Metals 
New York—The federal govern- 


ment took charge last week of all 
tin supplies in the United States 
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and all tin afloat in order to con- 
serve existing supplies. This ac- 
tion was a direct result of Far 
Eastern developments which at 
least temporarily have halted all 
shipments from that important vro- 
ducing section. OPM now has com- 


plete control over all the major 
nonferrous metals. 
Copper Production in Latin 


America this year has exceeded 
estimates but the entire output has 
not been shipped due to shortage 
of shipping space. Available sup- 
plies here have increased 80 per 
cent over the average supplies for 
recent years and yet demand has 
not been met fully. Refined output 
in this country should increase 
around 8000 tons monthly during 
1942 as a result of programs un- 
dertaken by the industry and gov- 
ernment, 

Lead—-Government officials and 
representatives of the leading com- 
panies in the industry are attempt- 
ing to find a way to increase pro- 
duction to full capacity. Consensus 
in the trade is that maximum out- 
put cannot be obtained until ad- 
justments in present marketing ar- 
rangements are made so that mar- 
ginal mining companies can re- 
open their properties. 

Zinc—OPA continues to control 
zinc prices through the formal ceil- 
ing on scrap, secondary metal and 
rolled zine products as well as the 
informal agreement on_ primary 
slab zinc and on zinc oxide. Sup- 
plies are somewhat freer with pro- 
ducers offering forward metal 

Tin — Under General Preference 
Order M-43 all tin supplies are sub- 


ject to allocation by OPM and the 
purpose for which tin is used shall 
be specified; no tin may be sold or 
delivered without specific permis- 
sion of OPM; future imports may 
not be sold except to the Metals 
Reserve Co. or other governmental 
agency; and tin now afloat may 
not be sold except by special per- 
mission of OPM. Loading of tin in 
the Far East for shipment to the 
United States has halted pending 
organization of a convoy system. 


OPM Steel Unit Reports 
Iron Ore Supply Ample 


@ No shortage of iron ore is in pros- 
pect, according to OPM’s Steel Divi- 
sion. 

Requirements of lake ore this year 
have totaled about 76,000,000 gross 
tons, in contrast with 80,116,360 tons 
shipped. Stocks on hand at fur- 
naces and lower lake docks May 1, 
1942, are expected to be approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 tons greater than 
the 16,937,173 tons reported May 1, 
1941. 

Blast furnaces will require about 
84,600,000 tons of ore next year. This 
tonnage, however, will be matched 
by the expected ore movement on 
the lakes of more than 82,500,000 
tons. 

Ore needs in 1943, increased by 
added blast furnace facilities, will be 
90,000,000 tons, it is reported. The 
fleet’s carrying capacity will also 
have been increased, to 88,700,000 


Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Copper——— — 


‘Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Dec Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
1-19 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 


F.0.b. mill base, cents per lb. except as 
specified. Copper brass products based 
on 12,.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 


Yellow brass (high) 19.48 

Copper, hot rolled ...... 20.87 

Lead, cut to jobbers _. eo 

Zine, 100 lb. base 13.15 
Tubes 

High yellow brass .............. 22.23 

OU ins Sc dselnccwens 21.37 
Reds 

High yellow brass 15.01 

Copper, hot rolled 17.37 
Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed 18.12 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 19.78 


OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


New York 10.12 % -10.25 
Cleveland ....10.25-10,.50 
Chicago .. .10.25-10.50 
St. Louis Lr teats Shs sis DRESS 10.50 
Heavy Copper and Wire 

New York, No. 1 10.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 10.00 
Chicago, No. 1 10.00 

eee Son ae 10.00 


St. Louis 


96 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zine num Amer. Cath- 
N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot, N.Y.- odes 
5.85 5.70 8.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 


Composition Brass Turnings 


New York . 9.37% -9.75 
Light Copper 

New York Te er re ae 8.00 

Cleveland A oe Pe ae oe 8.00 

CD, Ge ee. BG Ar Un aia Cw . 8.00 

ee AR es ks 8.00 

Light Brass 

Cleveland 5 Sea a bea .. 620 

Cen ks)... dina oe ed ee .. .6.00-6,.25 

St. Louis ipa 's vt» oe 

Lead 

New York : »» 0.05.50 

Cleveland ; ; tote. « eh OOB.25 

Chicago ; .....4,75-5.00 

St. Louis 4.75-5.00 

, Old Zinc 

PCN ee Cees gd iccla wie aiele 5.00-5.25 

Cleveland 4.00-4,12 % 

eRe CA oka e eae heck 4.50-5.00 

Aluminum 

a ee ear ae 11.00 

IL CS IE os add busca kk bene 9.50 
Other than No. 1 10.00 

SE Fenn ket aec ae 13.00 

SECONDARY METALS 

Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l. c. l. ...... 13.25 

Standard No, 12 aluminum ........ 14.50 





tons. Sixteen of 25 ore vessels un- 
der contract are to be in service by 
1943, and the remaining nine the 
following year. 

Pig iron production, which deter- 
mines ore needs, will be about 55,- 
800,000 net’tons this year; 1942 es- 
timate is 58,100,000 tons; and 60,200,- 
000 tons in 1943. 

Additional 36 blast furnaces, in- 
cluding six already under construc- 
tion, are needed to fill future pig 
iron requirements, according to a 
survey by OPM’s Steel Expansion 
Unit. Clearances are already re- 
ported obtained for about half the 
remaining 30. 


Equipment 


Boston—Machine tool production 
is steadily being expedited by in- 
crease in work schedules, utiliza- 
tion of added facilities brought in 


during the last few months and 
more subcontracting, the latter 
notably in the Providence, R. LI., 


area. Subcontracting would be 
heavier were more small shops 
better equipped to handle precision 
work. Heat-treating is a_ bottle- 
neck at most plants. Nevertheless 
several plants, although they have 
booked heavy orders in recent 
weeks, are increasing production 
of finished machines to a point 
where deliveries are maintained 
and actually improved on some 
types of equipment. Much of the 
machinery for expanded armament 
programs is now under contract, 
although large lists remain to be 
placed and another wave of tool 
buying is expected to follow actual 
hostilities within the next few 
weeks. Among the first contracts 
for ammunition components placed 
with textile mills is one to a Hope- 
dale, Mass., shop at $131,000. Shops 
producing gages in New England 
have booked further orders, enlarg- 
ing already heavy backlogs. 

New York—Large orders for ma- 
chine tools are being superimposed 
on already heavy backlogs, with in- 
quiry developing in greater  vol- 
ume for supplemental requirements 
for enlarged armament programs. 
Machine lists for arsenals are nu- 
merous, involving scores of tools, 
notably for Watervliet, N. Y. Con- 
tracts for aircraft engine construc- 
tion are being expedited, to be 
followed by additional inquiry. Al- 
though the machine tool industry 
has expanded facilities greatly in 
the last 18 months and many of 
the new units are now in produc- 
tion, additional production facili- 
ties are being prompted by the 
government. 

Seattle—Electrical 
tive equipment continues 
demand but stocks are 
priorities control the _ situation. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, is low to Bonneville Project 
at $8600 for furnishing 69-kv. oil 
circuit breakers for the Yakima 


and automo- 
in good 
low and 


substation, same firm and West- 
inghouse offering identical _ bids, 
$4750, for test chargers. Same 


agency in Portland opened bids 
Dec, 12 for 112 tons of copper ca- 
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5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Il. 
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INVOLVING PRODUCTION MACHINERY @ @ @ 

We have been designing and manufacturing JIGS, DIES, 
PUNCHES, FIXTURES and SPECIAL MACHINES for 35 years. 
We will be glad to discuss your problem—without obligation, of 
course. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL 


AND MACHINE COMPANY cotumeus, onto, 









<0) Promptly made to your Stes 
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exact specifications. We can furnish 


re 
xe any size or style of perforations desired, 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ill. 


















INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. co. 


Penn St., Niles, Ohio. 














LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


CASO LIME DIESEL ELECTRIC 
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Pickling of Iron and Steel 


—By Wallace G. Imhoff 


This book covers many phases 


Price haem 
Daiale of pickling room practice and 
p construction and maintenance 
$5.00 of pickling equipment. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Book Department 


1213 W. 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 


429-S 
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FORD TRIBLOCS are ideal for 


constant hard usage. Spur gear ' y 





construction, ball-bearing load { ; 
wheels, load chain possessing both 
high elasticity and tensilestrength f 
and many other features assure 
unusual operating advantages. 


Capacities 14 to 40 tons. 


FORD SCREW HOISTS are used 
where TRIBLOC high speed and 
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efficiency are not so greatly ‘ 


needed. Light weight adapts them \ 


to portable service. Capacities 19 
to 10 tons. 

FORD DIFFERENTIAL HOISTS 
are constructed for light service 
where speed, portability and price count. Capacities 
14 to 2 tons. 

FORD TROLLEYS with Timken roller bearings and many 
other quality features are made in plain and geared 


models ranging in capacity from 14 to 40 tons. 
Order from your distributor 
FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 


RADE mes PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


COMPANY, Inc. 


Gn Business foe Your Safely 




































ble for Sunnyside and Dec. 16 for 
circuit breakers for four substa- 
tions. Central Cable Corp., Jersey 
Shore, Pa., is low at $8050, for 
furnishing 25 tons of copper cable. 
Bids are called Dec. 26 for cross- 
arm fixtures and hardware for 
Ampere, Spec, 2450, and Dec. 27 


Construction 


Ohio 


CANTON, O.—Timken Roller Bearing 
Co,., 1835 Deuber avenue, has remodeled 
the plant on Savannah avenue which it 
acquired 15 years ago and will utilize 
it for production of 37 MM shot for anti- 
tank shells. Machinery is being installed 
to increase output to approximately 
15,000 per day. 

CLEVELAND—Harris Seybold Potter 
Co. is erecting a $65,000 addition to fac- 
tory at 4510 East Seventy-first street. 

CLEVELAND—Master Metals Inc., 2850 
West Third street, is improving its office 
by a $6000 addition. 

CLEVELAND—Steel Fabricators, 1215 
Main avenue, will erect a welding shop 
at 1252 Spruce avenue, at cost of $30,- 
000, Victor L. Parker is president. 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Co., 3249 East Eightieth street, will en- 
large its factory with $100,000 addition. 
Howard Dingle is president. 

CLEVELAND—B & S Screw Products 
Co., 1515 Coit road, is preparing plans 


for construction of factory and office 
building on Collamer road. 
CLEVELAND--Star Machine & Tool 


Co., 9820 Woodland avenue, Southeast, 
will erect two buildings, 22 x 80 feet and 
i5 x 60 feet. E. G. Hoefler is engineer. 

CLEVELAND—Steel Improvement & 
Forge Co., 960 East Sixty-fourth street, 
has started work on $15,000 addition to 
forge shop at 6411 Metta avenue. 


CLEVELAND—Pioneer Mold Co., G. F. 
Langewier, manager, 4020 Broadway, has 
awarded contract to R. J. Platten Co., 
West Twenty-fifth street and Scranton 


road, for one-story 40 x 100-foot steel 
factory. Cost about $40,000. 
WARREN, O.—Taylor-Winfleld Corp., 


1052 Mahoning avenue, Northwest, John 


D. Gordon, general manager, has pur- 
chased the old Warren City Tank & 
Boiler Co. plant on Griswold avenue, 


Northeast, containing 126,000 square feet 
of floor space. The company will manu- 
facture parts for dlese]l engines for tne 
Navy, including engine bases formerly 
sub-contracted, and also will produce 
welding machines. 


Connecticut 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN,—United Dlumi- 
nating Co., 1119 Broad _ street, plans 
power and steam plant extensions, includ- 
ing installation of high pressure boilers. 
Cost over $40,000, Westcott & Mapes 
Inc., 1839 Orange street, New Haven, 
Conn.,, engineer. 


New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—H. M. Sushan, en- 
gineer, 367 Fulton street, has let contract 
for one-story 76 x 95-foot machine shop 
for Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar 
street, to T. L. Rubsamen, 9050 Parsons 
boulevard, Jamaica, Cost $40,000, (Noted 
Dec. 1). 


BYRON, N. Y.—Haxton Canning Co., 
W. Walls, assistant secretary, Oakfield, 
N. Y., is rebuilding three-story canning 
factory at cost of $40,000, 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. 
Corp. of America will 


Y.—Vanadium 
build one-story 


98 


for 26 instrument’ transformers 
for same station, Spec. 2455. Uni- 
ted States engineer, Portland, will 
receive tenders Dec. 26 for circuit 
breakers for Bonneville power 
house, Tacoma has called bids Jan. 
5 for four 110-S kv. and four 66-S 
kv. disc switches. 


-@ Enterprise 


50 x 180-foot and 50 x 405-foot plant 
buildings. Contract has been awarded to 
Walter S. Johnson Building Co., 2532 
Hyde Park boulevard. Estimated cost 
$125,000. 

WATERVLIET, N. Y.—Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp., will erect an addition 
to its plant here. 


New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J.—Federated Metals Di- 
vision, 150 St. Charles street, will build 
one-story electric precipitation plant, 
costing $50,000. 

TRENTON, N. J.—DeLaval Steam Tur- 
bine Co. has awarded contract for four- 
story industrial building, costing $52,000, 
to John W. Ferguson Co., 152 Market 
street, Paterson, N. J. (Noted Nov. 10). 


Pennsylvania 


BEAVER, PA.—Superior Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Monaca, Pa., will erect a $75,000 
plant here. 

FRANKLIN, PA.—Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., 191 Howard street, will take 








Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 92 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 93 in this issue. 





new bids on factory here, estimated to 
cost $225,000. Previous bids rejected. 


TOWANDA, PA.—Claverack Electric 
Co-operative, Clarence E,. Jakway, man- 
ager, has awarded contract to Miller- 
Baxter Co., Indianapolis, at $186,652 for 
construction of 228 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines. Gibbs & Hill, Harrisburg, 
Pa., consulting engineers. 


UNION CITY, PA.—Borough council 
will take bids Dec. 29 for disposal plant 
addition. Plans are available from Hill 
& Hill, 24% Main street, North-East, 
Pa., engineers. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.—American Pat- 
tern & Foundry Co. has been formed to 
manufacture patterns. Correspondent, 
Buhr Machine Tool Co., 839 Green street. 


BESSEMER, MICH.—City, C. W. Waters, 
clerk, is preparing plans for issuance of 
$208,000 bonds to finance installation of 
a third generating unit at its power plant. 


DETROIT—Austin Co., Detroit, has 
contract for construction of a $30,000 
factory building in Ferndale, Mich., for 
Eclipse Counterbore Co., Detroit. 


DETROIT—Lester Tool & Engineering 
Corp., 4091 Beaufait avenue, has been 
organized to deal in scientific tools. Rep- 
resentative, Russell Lester, Imperial 
hotel. 


DETROIT—Screw Machine Tool Co., 810 
Ford building, has been organized to 
manufacture automatic screw machine 
tools. Michael J. Schlitters, 15613 North 

Park avenue, East Detroit, representative. 





ONTONAGON, MICH.—Druar & Milin- 
owski, 1411 Pioneer building, St. Paul, 
consulting engineers, have submitted re- 
port to city council, Dorothy G. Aubrey, 
clerk, on construction of sewage disposal 
plant. 


Illinois 


CAMP POINT, ILL.—Adams Electrical 
Co-operative, Dean Searle, superintendent, 
has let contract to C. A. Hooper Co., 
Madison, Wis., at $157,604 for construc- 
tion of 215 miles of transmission lines. 
George D. Simpson & Co., Ferguson build- 
ing, Springfield, Ill., consulting engineer. 


CHICAGO—Aetna Ball Bearing Co., 
4600 Schubert avenue, has let contract 
for one-story factory addition to William 
J. Scown, 54 West Randolph street. Cost 
about $40,000. 

MT. VERNON, ILL.—tTri-County Elec- 
tric Co-operative, B. H. Tuttle, superin- 
tendent, has let contract to Contracting 
& Material Co., Evanston, IIll., at $204,724 
for constructing 274 miles of transmis- 
sion lines. Michael Drazen & Associates, 
4903 Delmar boulevard, St. Louis, con- 
sulting engineer. 


Indiana 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Bass Foundry & 
Machine Co., recently purchased by 
Thomas Simmons, Los Angeles, will soon 
begin expanding its facilities. 


Delaware 


EDGE MOOR, DEL.—Edge Moor Iron 
Works Inc. has let contract to John E. 
Healey & Sons, 707 Tatnall street, Wilm- 
ington, for erection of factory to cost 
about $100,000. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Cross & Blackwell, 6801 
Eastern avenue, has let contract to Con- 
solidated Engineering Co., 20 East Frank- 
lin street, for three-story 40 x 100-foot 
factory addition. Cost estimated at $40,- 
000. L. R. White Jr., 10 West Chase street, 
architect. 


FAIRFIELD, MD.—Maryland Dry Dock 
Co. will take bids soon on one-story 30 x 
40-foot power house. J. E. Greiner Co., 
1201 St. Paul street, Baltimore, engineer. 


Georgia 


MACON, GA.—Reynolds Corp., care of 
Capt. A. C.  Lindloff, 200 Southern 
building, Washington, will build addition 
to machine shop at fuse plant here. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, will 
open bids Jan. 6, schedule 9576, steel 
forgings and shafts, delivery Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Mare Island, Calif.; schedule 
9654, six motor-driven universal shapers, 
delivery Puget Sound, Wash.; schedule 
9742, two turbogenerators, spare parts, 
tools and wrenches, delivery Washington; 
schedule 9744, turbogenerators, spare 
parts, tools and wrenches, delivery Phila- 
delphia and Washington; schedule 9689, 
diesel generators and spare parts, deliv- 
ered Mobile, Ala., Washington and An- 
napolis, Md.; schedule 9758, four motor- 
driven automatic screw machines, deliv- 
ery Newport, R. I.; schedule 9710, motor- 
driven centrifugal pumps, spare parts, 
tools and wrenches, delivery Washington; 
Jan. 9, schedule 9702, 565 testing gener- 
ators, delivery Brooklyn, N. Y., and Mare 
Island, Calif.; schedule 9706, 38 gasoline 
engine driven tractors; schedule 9712, 
motor-driven centrifugal pumps, spare 
parts, tools and wrenches, delivery Wash- 
ington; schedule 9608, five motor-driven 
metal shapers; schedule 9721, diesel gen- 
erator sets, spare parts and tools, de- 
livery Brooklyn, N. Y., Philadelphia, and 
Norfolk, Va.; schedule 9741, four motor- 
driven geared jhead precision lathes; 
schedule 9757, two marine diesel engines, 
delivery Washington; schedule 9733, three 
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QUALITY GEARS 


Simonds make all types of quality gears; cast 
and forged steel, gray iron, bronze, aluminum, 
also of silent steel, rawhide and bakelite. 
We cut gears of any size and can produce 
spur gears up to 12 feet in diameter. Also 
Ramsey Silent Chain Drives and Couplings. 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








CUT GEARS 


All Types and Sizes 
Baldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Gears to 
Customer's Specifications 


Special Gears and Special Gear Units 


PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINE CO. 
2680-2700 Smallman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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EIGHT 
MODELS 


12% TO 50 KW. 


READY-POWER 
INTERNATIONAL 


DIESEL ELECTRIC PLANTS 


ELECTRIC POWER FOR ALTERNATING 
AT LOW COST AND DIRECT CURRENT 











%* If your electric power costs are excessive—or 

% If you need electric power, and power lines are not installed—or 

% If your wired power service is not completely dependable and 
you need reserve or stand-by capacity, then the installation of 

% READY-POWER e INTERNATIONAL Diese! Electric 
Power provides the answer to your problems and will un- 
doubtedly save you money. Write or ask for literature. 


THE READY-POWER CO. 


3828 GRAND RIVER AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














“COWLES” 


ROTARY SQUARING KNIVES 


for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality . . . .Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 








Cleveland, Ohio 











Have It Galvanized by— 


Joseph P. Cattie & Bros., Inc. 
Gaul & Letterly Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia’s Oldest, The Country’s 
Largest Hot Dip Job Galvanizer 


Galvanized Products Furnished 








ie GALVANIZING 


« GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED - 
ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 


2525 E. CUMBERLAND ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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**To Economize—Galvanize at Enterprise!’ 
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Describes sequence of operations in sheetmaking from manufacture 
of steel to finished sheet, with especial reference to production of high 
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tuon; description follows current practice and is devoid of unnecessary 
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motor-driven universal, tool and cutter 
grinders, delivery Mare Island, Calif.; 
Jan, 13, schedule 9711, motor-driven cen- 
trifugal pumps, delivery Washington; Jan 
16, schedule 9713, motor-driven centrifu- 
gal pumps, delivery Washington 


North Carolina 


WILMINGTON, N., C.—City voted $525,- 
000 bonds for expanding water system. 


South Carolina 


YORK, S. C.——-York County Electric Co- 
operative has let contract to Little Elec- 
tric Co., Union, S. C., at $127,554 for con- 
struction of 186 miles of rural trans- 
mission lines to serve 529 customers. J. B. 
McCrary Engineering Corp., Marietta 
Street building, Atlanta, Ga., consulting 
engineer 


Louisiana 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. — Petroleum 
Chemicals Inc., New York, plans con- 
struction of a $5,000,000 chemical plant 
here, 

LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Continental 
Oil Co,, Lake Charles, will build $5,000,- 
000 chemical plant here to manufacture 
toluene, and a refinery addition, inelud- 
ing two additional towers costing 
$375,000 


Virginia 

NARROWS, VA.-——Appalachian Electric 
Power Co. plans to increase its present 
output at the Glen Lyn power plant from 
80,000 kilowatts to 160,000 


Arkansas 


BERRYVILLE, ARK.—Carroll Electric 
Co-operative, Paul F. Arnold, superin- 
tendent, has awarded contract to Killoren 
Electric Co., Appleton, Wis., at $177,577 
for construction of 200 miles of rural 
transmission lines to serve 614 customers 
Midwestern Engineering & Construction 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., consulting engineer. 


Oklahoma 


LOCUST GROVE, OKLA,.-—City, Bill 
Willis, mayor, has filed application with 
DPW for grant to construct sanitary 
sewage disposal plant at cost of $248,469. 
Rex Collins, McAlester, Okla., consulting 
engineer 


Wisconsin 


BRILLION, WIS.—Brillion Iron Works 
is enlarging its machine shop operations 


MILWAUKEE—C. M. Tool & Die Co. 
will build an addition, 30 x 60 feet, to 
its factory on West Vienna avenue, 
Slaby & Keymar, architects. 


MILWAUKEE—Ampco Metal Co. will 
build an addition to its machine shop at 
West Burnham and South Thirty-eighth 
streets, 188 x 1483 feet, to cost $18,000. 


IRON RIVER, WIS.—Bayfield Electric 
Co-operative, Arvid Wentela, superintend- 
ent, has awarded contract to Hallett Con- 
struction Co., Crosby, Minn., at $161,995 
for construction of 246 miles of rural 
transmission lines. Wisconsin Develop- 
ment Authority, Tenney building, Mad- 
ison, Wis., consulting engineer. 


Minnesota 


BENSON, MINN.—Western Minnesota 
Co-operative is selecting engineers for 
construction of three power plants and 
connecting lines to cost $1,500,000, for 
which REA has allotted funds. 

MOUND, MINN.—Village, L. V. Alvin, 
clerk, will hold a $50,000 bond issue elec- 
tion in January to finance construction of 
sewage disposal plant. Druar & Milin- 
owski, 1411 Pioneer building, St. Paul, 
consulting engineers 


Texas 


ATHENS, TEX.—New Era Electric Co- 
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operative has let contract to Reinhart & 
Conovan Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., at 
$191,427 for constructing 310 miles of 


transmission lines. Beavers & Lodal, 
Smith Young tower, San Antonio, Tex., 
consulting engineers. 


Iowa 

KNOXVILLE, IOWA—Veterans Bureau, 
Washington, has approved project here 
for erection of water softening plant. 

WAVERLY, IOWA—City, Ramon Clark, 
clerk, plans addition of a 1000-horsepower 
generating unit to its light plant, and gen- 
eral circulator, voltage regulator and cir- 
cuits for new units. Estimated cost $90,- 
000. 


California 

CULVER CITY, CALIF.—Linders Tool 
& Mfg. Co. is the firm name under which 
John F. Linder, A. F. Bostwick and Orval 
Thompson have obtained certificate to 
conduct business at 8635 Washington 
boulevard, Culver City. 

LOS ANGELES—Hellyer Steel Parts 
Co., 109 East Thirty-first street, has been 
granted certificate to conduct business. 

LOS ANGELES—Kunkel Metal Prod- 
ucts Inc. has been organized with capital 
of $25,000 by Robert S. Smith, R. H. 
Hamilton and A. F. Wilson. Charles B. 
Stewart Jr., Los Angeles Stock Exchange 
building, is representative. 

LOS ANGELES—Allied Defense _ In- 
dustries Inc. has been incorporated with 
capital of $25,000. Directors are: J. C. 
Argue, LaCanada, Calif.; M. A. Shew- 
felt and E. H. Feldman, Los Angeles. 
The new corporation is represented by 
Faries & McDowell, Subway Terminal 
building, Los Angeles. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Oliver United 
Filters, 2900 Glascock street, plans plant 
addition costing about $40,000. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—J. W. Ferguson, 
41 Rosemount street, San Leandro, Calif., 
has awarded contract for erection of ma- 
chine shop here costing $40,000, including 
equipment. 

POMONA, CALIF.—H. W. Load Ma- 
chine Works is erecting an addition to its 
factory at 969 East Second street, 53 x 
122 feet. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Pacific Foundry 
Co., 3100 Nineteenth street, plans found- 
ry expansion and storage units.  Esti- 
mated cost $40,000. 

WILMINGTON, CALIF.—Singer Steel 
Products Co., 1715 East Anaheim boule- 
vard, has been organized by Phil C. 
Singer and Louis Singer. 





Oregon 

EUGENE, OREG.—Lane County Elec- 
tric Co-operative, Ronald Buford, super- 
intendent, has awarded contract to Max 
J. Kuney Co., Spokane, Wash., at $436,482 
for construction of 375 miles of rural 
transmission lines to serve 1475 cus- 
tomers. John W. Cunningham & Asso- 
ciates, Spalding building, Portland, Oreg., 
consulting engineers. 


Washington 

ODESSA, WASH.—Odessa Trading Co. 
is erecting a tractor building, including 
repair and machine shop. 

SEATTLE—Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. will build a substation at 4400 
Thirty-sixth avenue West. 

SEATTLE—Defense Minerals has been 
incorporated with $50,000 capital by C. A. 
Tout and associates, 900 Insurance 
building, to operate oil drilling equip- 
ment, pipe lines, refinery, etc. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Universal Devel- 
opment Co. has been organized with 
capital of $99,000 by H. E. Majer and 
associates, 1208 Old National Bank build- 
ing, to manufacture and market mechan- 
ical inventions and other machinery. 





Canada 


PORT MOODY, B. C.—Thurston Fla- 
velle Ltd. will build plant addition here 
to cost about $60,000 with equipment. 
Work will include building additions, 
installation of equipment in lath mill; 
addition to boiler house; installation of 
i0-foot band saw. 

SHUSWAP FALLS, B. C.—West Cana- 
dian Hydro Corp., 744 Hastings street 
West, Vancouver, B. C., has started work 
on new power development project to 
cost $650,000, including 60,000-volt high 
tension line to Vernon, B. C., to cost 
$300,000. Contract has been let to Hume 
& Rumble, 314 Water street, Vancouver. 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—Dominion Rust. 
proofing Co. Ltd., 856 Beatty street, will 
build plant addition and install new 
equipment to cost about $50,000, and has 
given general contract to Armstrong & 
Montieth Construction Co., 1883 Hornby 
street. 

BRANTFORD, ONT.—Brantford Coach 
& Body Co. Ltd., 175 Pearl street, will 
erect plant on Mohawk street, to cost 
$100,000 and has given general contract 
to Schultz Construction Co. Ltd., 45 Al- 
bion street. 

ELMIRA, ONT.—Naugatuck Chemicals 
Ltd. will build plant here to cost $25,000, 
without equipment, for which plans are 
being prepared by J. C. Klaehn, 49 King 
street East, Kitchener, Ont. 

GALT, ONT.—Shurley-Dietrich-Atkins 
Co, Ltd., Globe street, maker of saws, 
machine knives, etc., has started erec- 
tion of one-story, 118 x 220-foot plant 
addition, and has given general contract 
to G. H. Thomas & Son Ltd., 17 Globe 
street. Cost about $75,000 with equip- 
ment. 

OTTAWA, ONT.—J. R. Booth Ltd., 
Booth street, will build paper mill addi- 
tion to cost about $50,000, equipment 
extra, and has given general contract to 
Foundation Co. of Canada Ltd., 1538 
Sherbrooke street West, Montreal, Que. 

ST. THOMAS, ONT. — St. Thomas 
Bronze Co, Ltd., First avenue and Well- 
ington street, maker of brass and bronze 
castings, will build plant addition to cost 
about $50,000, and has let general con- 
tract to Green Lumber Co., 3 White 
street. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Mine Safety Appli- 
ance Co. of Canada Ltd., 637 Craig street, 
Montreal, Que., has started preliminary 
work on. plant addition at 130 Kendal 
avenue here to cost $25,000, equipment 
extra, and has given general contract 
to Teagle & Son, 4 New street, Toronto. 

WESTMOUNT, N. S.—Department of 
Munitions and Supply, Ottawa, Ont., 
has given general contract to Dominion 
Construction Co., Westmount, at $1,- 
600,000, for construction of shipyards 
here, consisting of 22 buildings. 

LAC A LA TORTUE, QUE.—Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, Ottawa, 
C. D. Howe, Minister, is considering plans 
for construction of a munitions plant in 
this area to cost about $1,500,000. 


LACHINE, QUE.—Harrington Tool & 
Die Co, Ltd., 201 First avenue, has had 
plans prepared by Brian R. Perry, 680 
Sherbrooke street West, Montreal, and 
will call bids soon for construction of 
two-story plant addition to cost about 
$75,000 with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Engine Works & 
Trading Inc., 318 Ann street, will build 
plant addition to cost about $25,000 and 
has given general contract to Suther- 
land Construction Co. Ltd., 1440 St. 
Catharine street West. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Eagle Smelting & 
Refining Works Ltd., 400 Richmond 
street, has plans by Eliasoph & Green- 
spoon, 1403 Bleury street, and will call 
bids for construction of plant addition 
at Yonge and Wellington streets, to cost 
about $40,000 with equipment. 
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This term applies to a group of steels in the low-carbon 
range which can be given a hard, wear-resisting sur- 
face while retaining a tough, shock-resisting core. 
Through proper treatment in a suitable carburizing 
agent, carburizing steels develop a high-carbon case 
without losing toughness of core and other desirable 
characteristics. Thus the engineer and designer have 
a means of achieving a combination of character- 
istics which would not be obtainable in homogene- 
ously treated alloy steels. 

In choosing a carburizing steel of a particular 
analysis, the designer must necessarily be guided by 
consideration of the tensile strength, toughness, 
ductility and other characteristics desired in the fin- 


ished part. In highly stressed parts, a definite core 


CARBURKIZING STEELS 








hardness is essential to provide sufficient backing for 
the comparatively brittle high-carbon case. Generally 
speaking, an increase in alloy content produces an 
increase in core hardness through proper treatment. 
As far as carbon content of the core is concerned, this 
varies according to the particular alloy composition 
chosen, the effect of size and section in heat treating 
and the service requirements of the finished part. 
Service requirements, again, determine the depth 
of case to be given any particular part. If a part is of 
such shape as to threaten distortion in treatment, an 
allowance must be made for finishing subsequent to 
hardening. An unnecessarily deep case should be 
avoided, since it increases susceptibility of thin sec- 


tions to breakage from shock. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


December 29, 1941 
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TOOL FOR SHEARING METAL 


| Cincinnati “", SHEARS 


See a Cincinnati in action before you buy your . 
next shear. All-steel construction, hydraulic 
holddowns, micrometer ball bearing back- 
gauge, positive knife adjustment automatically 
assure continuous accurate results. Sizes for 





cm ge every requirement from 0.005" aircraft alu- 


minum alloy to 1!/,"" steel plate. 


THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


SHAPERS ' SHEARS . BRAKES 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





LIST OF PRODUCTS 
Bars, Angles, Structurals, Piling, Hot and Cold 


Rolled Strip, Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets, Gal- 


vanized Sheets, Long Terne Sheets, WEIRITE Cold 
Reduced Tin Plate, Terne Plate—Special Coated 
Manufacturing Ternes, Tin Mill Black Plate, 
Lacquered Tin Plate and Black Plate. 


An order placed with Weirton means you'll get steel which meets your 
specifications exactly. To provide steel to meet your exacting standards . . . 
within the range of commercial possibilities . . . Weirton exercises ‘‘double 
control’’ of quality over every process of manufacture, from iron ore to 
the finished product. 

And ‘‘Double Control’’ of Quality means this—control by men plus 


control by machines. To accomplish this Weirton employs men experienced 


and especially trained in the art of making quality steel, 


in addition to using equipment and machines of the latest 


approved design. 
PP 6 NATIONAL 
: STEEL 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY — WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


December 29, 1941 


Executive Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Two dobs To Lick 


Min Sree, over these coming 
months, you will find all the avail- 
able answers to the two main ques- 
tions confronting the metalworking 
and metalproducing industries. First 
how to increase and continue to 
greatly increase the production of 
vital ordnance material, and second- 
ly, how to develop and perfect the 
use of substitutes in place of such 
materials as tungsten, rubber, tin, 
manila, etc., the entire supply of 
which may be completely shut off. 

The problem is not only in the 
development laboratory but in sim- 
plifying the problems of many man- 
ufacturers who will have to work 
with materials with which they 
have previously not been familiar. 


Tailor’s Camel 


@ Once upon a time, says an an 
cient fable, there was a 76-year-old 
worker of brass. One day this 
party, named the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, was visited by a mod- 
erate order for 5-inch Navy shells. 

So it added a few pieces of spe- 
cial equipment and, to accommodate 
the shells, removed a large depart- 
ment which had been making re- 
frigerator parts and fire extinguish- 
er casings. Shortly thereafter the 
company was asked if it could also 
take in some orders for Army 75 
mm. shell cases. So it drove the 
trucks out of its garage, installed 
presses, annealing furnaces, and oth- 
er equipment; soon trundled 500,- 
000 gleaming cases through the 
garage doors each month, 

Shortly thereafter the Navy asked 
if the company couldn’t add an or- 
der for 1.1-inch cartridge cases to 
its work. So the 76-year-old work- 
er of brass tore down some saloons 
and old shacks nearby and expand- 
ed into a new plant. It began pro- 
ducing 1,000,000 medium size cart- 
ridge cases monthly. 

Then the company was asked if 
it would also take in some orders 
for 20 mm. shell cases. By remov- 
ing a few more of its departments, 


it thought it might let the 20’s in, 
so the office moved out of the of- 
fice building and the Board of Di- 
rectors surrendered their room to 
men and women who inspect 100,- 
ooo cartridge cases daily. 

Because of all this, the company 
soon was forced to ask its shipping 
department to step out into the 
middle of a_ street which runs 
through company property. It be- 
gan working in this street and 
moved sixteen carloads of cartridge 
brass down the street each day. 

The moral of this fable, of course, 
is “Give the military a better cart- 
ridge case and they'll take millions 
on the track to your door.” This 
fable was originally about a tailor 
who was visited by a camel, but 
whoever saw a camel in a brass fac- 
tory? 


Northern Neighbor 


@ Unfortunately some subscribers 
to Steet drop by the wayside for 
one reason or another, although cur- 
rently and for the past year renew- 
als have been at the highest rate in 
years. The pain is certainly an- 
esthetized, however, when they say 
au revoir the way L. F. Gaboury of 
Montreal did this last week. After 
reading Steew for the past 11 years 
he reluctantly writes: 

The uncertainty of the 
present situation does not 
warrant me receiving STEEL 
any longer, at least for the 
present, Nevertheless it is 
like parting with an old 
friend to be obliged to take 
the course I am taking. Many 
thanks, and the best of luck 
to STEEL and to the U. S. A. 


Song Hit 


@ FE. E. Parkes of Philadelphia is 
the author of a newly published 
patriotic song entitled “My Flag” 
and an excellent song it is. You may 
hear it on the air one of these nights 
and when you do you'll probably be 
interested in knowing that the au- 
thor, Ernie Parkes, is also just one 
of the boys down at the Midvale Co. 





in Nicetown, a turret lathe hand in 
the No. 6 Shell Shop. Congratula- 
tions, Ernie! 


Well Spoken 


® Recently the Virginia Daily En- 
terprise, Virginia, Minn., devoted its 
entire first editorial column to re- 
printing Mr. Shaner’s widely quoted 
editorial on “Social Gains—Real or 
Imaginary?” and in introducing it 
they wrote: 


E, L. Shaner, hard-headed 
editor of STEEL, one of the 
best trade journals in Amer- 
ica, writes with so much 
truth—indeed it is all truth 
—that we are constrained to 
quote liberally from him. 


The Mail Bag 


®@ In response to the article on air 
conditioning blast furnaces which 
appeared in Street November 10, 
Eugene K. Miller, Assistant Gen- 
eral Superintendent of J. & L.’s Ali- 
quippa Works tells us that he has 
had sixteen letters from different 
steel executives, in both the north- 
ern and southern districts, together 
with one from Canada. In addi- 
tion quite a number of men have 
made personal visits to see the air 
conditioning equipment in opera- 
tion. 


® And also in this week’s mail is 
this very nice letter from R. J. Kry- 
ter, Sales Manager, Esterline-Angus 
Co., Indianapolis: 


I think Mr. Lawrence did 
a splendid job in working up 
the material which we provid- 
ed him for the article in 
STEEL December 15 on “The 
Use of Recording Ammeters 
and Voltmeters in Welding”. 
He added many constructive 
comments of his own which 
show an extensive knowledge 
of the field of welding. 

We are glad to have had a 
part in an article in your 
magazine, whose technical ex- 
cellence we consider to be 
“tops”. 
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@ Congratulations to the workers 
of Bausch & Lomb, from the 3,600 
employees of Warner & Swasey, on 
meriting the honor of being one of 
the first groups of defense workers to 
receive the Navy E Pennant for out- 
standing performance. It is good to 
know that the turret lathes and metal 
turning tools we build are being 
used so capably in producing the 
things so essential to Army and Navy. 





The HIGHEST NAVY AWARD 
for EXCELLENCE 
Goes to BAUSCH & LOMB 


@ The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, world 
famous for the excellence of their products, 
have been expanding production facilities since 
1939 to meet the demand for optical fire control 
instruments, range finders, height finders, gun 
sights, etc. Ninety percent of the turret lathes in 
the Bausch & Lomb plant are Warner & Swaseys. 
The photograph above shows a battery of 35 
new Warner & Swaseys engaged entirely in ma- 


chining precision parts for defense mechanisms. 


You CAN Turn 1T BETTER, WARNER 
FASTER. FOR LESS 


& 
WITH A WARNER & SWASEY SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 

















OU can’t afford to take chances 
today with your cutting tools— 
every minute of useful life from each one is absolutely 
essential. And the grinding wheel is the key to 
maximum tool life. Sharpening and reconditioning done techni- 
cally right assures every possible minute of effective service from 
each tool. 
Norton research has developed the correct wheels for every grinding 
job on every type of cutting tool material—high speed steels, the 
cast alloys (such as Stellite) and the cemented carbides. And 
these Norton tool wheels are as near foolproof as wheels can be 
made for this type of work—a big aid today when the grinding 
must often be done by help that is not too expert. 


Play safe with Norton Wheels on your tool grinding jobs. 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


W-849 





1 Carbide Tools— 
“Diamond Wheels ~. 
len Wheels. 





Alundum_ abrasive. 
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ALL DAY...AND 
FAR INTO THE NIGHT 





to maintain Scully Service! 
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HIS business of working day and night is no mere talk! 

_ Every one of the eight Scully warehouses is on the job at 

all hours to provide the type of service that has made the Scully 

name famous. Do you need steel, steel products, copper, brass, 

tools, equipment or machinery? Perhaps we can help you out. 

We can still make immediate shipment of many items. Call us. 

You will get prompt, courteous attention—and every bit of co- 

operation we are able to give. 

And if you don’t have a copy of the handy 1941 Scully Stock 

List and Reference Book, ask for one — it’s free. 


SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Distributors of Steel, 
Steel Products, Copper and Brass 


Warehouses at CHICAGO 
ST. PAUL - MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK, N.J. 


CLEVELAND - PITTSBURGH 
BOSTON - BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS 


The Mark of Service 
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Look ahead... heop ahead... with Gisholt improvements in metal turning 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1217 EAST WASHINGTON AVENUE e MADISON, WISCONSIN 











TURRET LATHES - AUTOMATIC LATHES + BALANCING MACHINES 








Kemp adsorptives remove mois- 
ture by the combination of sur- 
face adsorption and capillarity. 
The amazing effectiveness of Sili- 
ca Gel, for example, is a result cf 
enormous internal surface, a por- 
osity so infinite that, it is estimat- 
ed, 1 cubic inch of the material 
contains approximately 50,000 
square feet of pore surface! 





ee 


You can depend on these Kemp Dryers for desiccation to any re- 
quired degree, or as low as a -76°C. dewpoint . . . which is 104 
below zero F. in the weatherman’s language and also regarded as 


commercial ultimate in dryness. 


Kemp Dryers employ either of two solid adsorptives, Silica Gel or 
Activated Alumina, and are available in two general types, for in- 
termittent or continuous operation with capacities from 10 to 10,000 
CF per minute at pressures from atmospheric to 2,500 pounds per 


square inch. 


The performance and general reputation of Kemp Adsorptive Dry- 
ers in the steel industry are already history since they have been 
in operation in leading plants for some years as a part of the 


now famous Kemp Atmos-Gas Producer. 


This new line of Kemp Dryers however are designed for operation 

with all types of atmosphere machines, the drying of gases, liquids 

or solids from any source. For a new Dryer Bulletin giving further 
details, address The C. M. Kemp Mfg. 
Co., at the Home Office, 405 E. Oliver 
St., Baltimore, Maryland. 


BALTIMORE 
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FT RIGHT...HOLD TIGHT 


REPUBLIC UPSON QUALITY BOLTS AND NUTS 
KEEP ASSEMBLY LINES ROLLING FASTER 


If you’re looking for more 

production, don’t overlook 

those small parts that make 

a big difference in bolted 
assembly speed—Republic Upson 
Quality Bolts and Nuts. 


Upson Quality Headed and Threaded 
Products save seconds on assembly 
operations—step up unit output. 
They are accurate to size over all 
dimensions—fit the holes and 


wrenches they’re made to fit, easily. 
Their full, clean threads permit turn- 
ing up to a tight grip quickly. Heads 
are full-bodied, sharp-cornered—pre- 
vent wrench slippage. They'll take 
tight wrenching without breakage. 


There are more than 20,000 items in 
the Republic Upson Quality Line to 
meet your bolted assembly needs. 
That’s a lot of ways to speed pro- 
duction. Better investigate, today. 


REPUBLIC 


aE ron i 
RESEARCH WILL NOT STOP! 


One of our most important activities 
at Republic always has been research. 
Today’s emergency has not retarded 
this work. On the contrary, it has 
greatly intensified our efforts. 

We are carrying on a relentless and 
unceasing program directed toward 
the development of new steels for cer- 
tain critical defense problems and the 
improvement of present steels, 
Laboratory and plant research, com- 
mercial market research, product 
development research—all are explor- 
ing every possible avenue which may 
lead to better 





REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Bolt and Nut Division: Cleveland, Ohio 


Berger Manufacturing Division* Culvert Divisions Niles Steel Products Division 
Steel and Tubes Division * Union Drawn Steel Division*Truscon Steel Company 


a LL, 


HEADED AND THREADED PRODUCTS 


Republic steels for if? 
you in the future. $f, 
. Ts / 
PRESIDENT 
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Suddenly .. . af 





In this emergency, rapid firing guns, fast flying planes, demand 

corresponding speed and reliability in the production of their 

parts. And here is where the firm that can produce quality 

quickly shows its true worth. Here in Bristol, we’ve spent years 

building quality ...and the equipment to produce it accurately 

and speedily in the form of springs. Here is our line of offense 
for national defense : 


* A Production Line for shipment of springs in large or small 
quantities to meet your production line requirements. 


* A Production Line of heat-treating equipment, batch type 
and continuous, with carefully controlled atmospheres. 


* A Production Mill producing unexcelled cold-rolled spring 


steel. 


* Time-trained craftsmen...whose life calling is springmaking. 


For American Products 


Barnes-made Springs 


and Spring Steel 








WALLACE BARNES CO., BRISTOL, CONN., U.S. A. 


DIVISION OF ASSOCIATED SPRING CORPORATION 


stream of steel 
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ANNOUNCING: 


50% MORE CORD STRENGTH 
IN NEW TEXROPE SUPER-7/ 


50% STRONGER CORDS! Sensational new 

Flexon process makes cords 50% stronger than 
even those in former great Texrope belts. 

20% MORE CORDS! Count them! You get 20% 


more of these tough, extra pulling power cords in ; 
every Texrope Super-7. 


3 INCREASED LIFE! Cords float on amazing cool- Peeesacrae 
running cushion rubber that absorbs shock | Av dnan ese? ne 
actually increases belt life phenomenally. Veeeoedr 
EXTRA PROTECTION! Exclusive duplex-sealed 
cover protects pulling cords against dirt, grit, mois- 
abbas bole Meh dol) amt-leh4-) a1 -J (Jel eha-e 












LOOK OUT FOR DANGER 
in belts with <srutheh 

i ;!Suchbelts | | 
_opennenge actu- DISCOVERED! A new way to make load-carrying V-belt cords — 

strong... ' sin 
ally they buckle over the Flexon process! 
build up ex- . 

cessive heat that attacks In this amazing new method, the cords are made smaller . 
ces 
pulling cords. Result: 
Belt failure far sooner 
than you expect It. 


and 50% stronger. And because they are smaller, 20% more of them 
are used in each belt, 


That’s the big news behind the new Texrope Super-7 V-belt. But 
WARNING SIGN! that’s not all the news — 
ing, slipping belts — ; . a 
oe mow stretch For in this new belt we use a new special heat-resisting rubber 
not backed up by bat compound that acts as a cushion to absorb operating shocks and 
anced cord $s ’ 


Motor must be ee dissipate internal heat. And we wrap the belt in a new “duplex-sealed” 
: take up . : | | 
slack oResule: When two-ply cover for extra protection against dirt, moisture, and other 
slack. ult: WI 
stretch limit 1s reached Sia ainda: 
belt breaks under ten- 
8 sion. 


Added up, these four-fold advantages mean you get more pulling 


power .. ... and much longer 
SUPER-7 TEXROPE BELTS Sim 
are made by amazing 
cess that a | . 
tombines flexibility We want you to know all about Super-7 V-belts. We want you to 
com | 


with low stretch...great try them. For here are belts that are better .. 
strength. Cords float on 


cool-running, — For the complete story about Super-7, call the Texrope dealer near 
. : ru er. ° ~ e e a" ° ° 
sorb ae srength you... or the Allis-Chalmers district office in your neighborhood. 
esult: : ; / 
e pulling power , : . 
a er endurance. Available in All Sizes ~ 


A1435 VY, hp to 2000 hp. 


. and they cost no more! 


Fk. # 


x- 





. ate Sold | 
1S-Chalm e 
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Tantalum - Tungsten 
Carbide Tools 





AS NEAR AS YOUR TELEPHONE 


Call the nearest of these 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


BIRMINGHAM ....... 3-2905 
BUFFALO... . Washington 7716 
CHICAGO AREA . Rogers Park 9500 
CINCINNATI. ...... Main 5387 
CLEVELAND... ... Cherry 0278 
DETROIT AREA . . . Madison 6300 
HARTFORD ........ 32-5197 
MILWAUKEE . Broadway 3111 


NEW JERSEY AREA 
Journal Square 2-2231 


NEW YORK AREA . . Worth 2-3923 
PHILADELPHIA . Rittenhouse 8360 
PITTSBURGH . . . . Atlantic 9699 
PROVIDENCE ..... Dexter 1271 
Te Newstead 3110 
DE bees wa o: 3-0334 
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t Differential side gear blanks of 
S. A. E. 4620 are turned two at a 
time on this Fay Automatic Lathe 
equipped with five Vascoloy-Ramet 
Tools. Cutting speed 216 s. f.m. with 
.037 in. feed per revolution. 


Cutting speeds on tough steel parts 
range from 175 to 400 ft. per min. 
with depth of cut from ¥"’ toas high 
as ¥8''. Besides the annie produc- 
tion with these high speeds, there is 
the additional saving in time due to 
many more pieces per tool grind. 


Here are just two instances of where steel cutting has been 
speeded up beyond conventional practice by the application 
of Vascoloy-Ramet tantalum-tungsten Carbide Tools. 


Timken-Detroit Axle Company has had considerable expe- 
rience with machining tough steel parts, and has conclusively 
demonstrated to their own satisfaction the increased produc- 
tion, longer tool life, and the more pieces per grind possible by 
using the proper grade and style of tools. 


Our engineering and research departments can be of great 
help in getting you started right on similar increased produc- 
tion possibilities. We are glad to cooperate with you toward 
the most efficient utilization of these tools. 


VASCOLOY-RAMET CORPORATION 
NORTH CHICAGO, 


AUTHORIZED AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: Carbide Tool & Die Company, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 









DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


at the Timken-Detroit 
Axle Company 


SS ae py” 
See | 
































4 From a rough forging of S. A. E. 4340 turning of torque rod 
ball pins is completed in one operation in record time on a Model 
LR Lo-Swing Automatic Lathe fitted with seven Vascoloy 
Ramet Tools. The three on the front carriage complete the 
entire contouring. Four tools on the back slide are operated 
simultaneously, feeding forward to face and chamfer the ends, 
face the shoulder, etc. Cutting speed 400 s. f. m. with a turning 
feed of .010 in. and back-squaring feed of .005 in. per revolution 













ILLINOIS 































CALES help design airplanes? Yes, they help vitally! 

In wind tunnels where airplane designs are tested, 
scales are the instruments which give engineers the 
figures they need. 

And that’s just ove of the unusual jobs modern 
Fairbanks Scales are doing for industry! For today 
there are scales which cownt small parts or products, 
weigh while materials are on the move, print records 
and receipts, add up weights and record totals, and 
weigh predetermined amounts automatically. 

It’s quite possible that Fairbanks-Morse Scale engi- 
neers could point out unsuspected but profitable 
applications of modern scales in your plant. Their 
¥ knowledge and experience are at your service in 
] solving any weighing problem. Write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Dept. L75, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Branches and service stations through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE qe SCALE 





DIESEL ENGINES ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS-IRONERS STOKERS 
PUMPS MOTORS WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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